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If I were to look over the whole world to find out the coun- 
try most richly endowed with all the wealth, power, and beauty 
that nature can bestow, in some parts a very paradise on earth— 

T should point to India. It I were asked under what sky the 
human mind has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the grea.test problems of life, and 
has found solutions of some of them which well deserve the atteii 
tion even of those who have studied Palto and Kant — I should 
point to India. And if I wei'o to ask myself from what literature 
we here in Europe* — we who have been nurtured almost exclu 
sively on the thoughts of the Greeks and the Romans, and of one 
Semitic race, the •lewiah — may draw that ronectivt? which is 
most wanted in order to make our inner life more perfeci, more 
comprehensive, more universal, in faca more truly human, a life, 
not for this life only, hut a transfigured and (iternal life, again I 
should point to India.’’ — Professor Max Mullcir’s [ndiu. Wha\ 
can it teach m ? p. 8. 


India is the source from which not only Ae rest of Asia 
but the whole Western World derived their knoj^edgo and theii 
religion.”— Professor Heeren’s Historical Researcheiff Vol, FI, p. 45 




FOREWORD; 


Amidst all its ceaslesa toils and turmoils, its strifes and 
wars, its agitations anrl revolutions, the world, in mass, is slowly 
but steadily moving onward. This is chiefly t)ecause the world- 
brain has, through a wide)* social economy or self-interest, 
become iiioii^ closely iotei woven anti inter-dependent, and, 
througli the difliision of knowledge, more educated , and en 
lightened, niore libera! and expanded. And both thc'f^ilS^s, — 
acting and r('a<*tini; on one anotht'i,— have subst^ull^4^lfy 
buted to widen the mental horizon anu to uplift thiB; 
of the difleit nt )aees or nationalities througtmut. tl^ 
world. Tluy also furniFl) )is, along with other agencies 
the ki‘V to the pi<j(iess i)y wdiich the old order has changed, 
is still changing every wlicre.- -more rapidly ih some places 
in others, —yielding plao^ to new' or evolving into new. 


No 


then, that the conditions of life in i 


\yond(‘i 

have also considerably changed, and the channe ls T»ercviq>tihliB^,TO:^ 
ev(M’v sid<' leligioiis. political, economic, and soeJub-^ tind^ ikHe 
awakening toucb and lu^altby impact of foreign indueiioes. 
is desirable, liowevcn’, in the interests of ’larger btimani* 
have a more «>i‘ less cieai idea of the pastyof every 
Mr. Sarda's llimbt S^tpitrhrnfy^ written with a vie>» tp 
int(M*eHl in the study of the leading institutions of Hipdui 
would, as it gives a tolei aldy clear and definite conoeptiap^ Pf the 
past of the great race? whicli inhabits this “vast and won^eftu) 
country,” meet such a demand. With the knowledge thus 
furnished the lines of her future development may be intelligently 
apprehended and her c<mrse of evolution rightly guided and 
influenced. Mankind is always the gainer by appreciation and 
preservation of all that is useful, healthy and beneficent in the 
different civilizations, past and present, of the w’orld. 

A comprehensive account of India's past, before the pre* 
British and pre-Mohamedan period, based principally on the 
researches of the learned men of Europe, will be found in 
Mr. Har Bilas Sarda's “ Hindu Superiority,” which has, unfortu- 
nately, for sometime been out of print. In order to make 
it again available to the public, this second and slightly revised 
edition is now issued with the author’s kind permission. 


Bakqalore, 

18(k AprU. 1917. 


RAM GOPAL 



Preface to the First Edition. 


This hook has ^rown out of a pamphlet written years ago 
and put aside at the time. The object of the book is, by 
.presenting a biitl’s eye view of the achievements of the ancient 
-Hindus, to invite tlie attention of thoughtful people to the 
leading features of the civilization whic'h enablerl the inliabitants 
of thAs (Hiuntiy to (jontn'bute so miurh to th(‘ jnaterial and 
moral wi^dl-Vaung of rnankin<l. And if this attempt succeeds 
in any way in xstimulating interest in the study of the leading 
titutions of Hi’rtduisin and a proper appi(^ciation of their 
\ ishall h(^ am^ily repaid for my labour. 

1 must iVvk(» tViis opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to Mr. J. Inglis, Superintendent, Scottish Mission Jndustrios, 
Ajmer, for his valuable assistance in seeing the book through 
the Press. 

HAR BTLAS SARD A 

A.fMKU : 

NovPniber 
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INTRODUCTION 
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pLico Kiom th( diwn ol Insfcoiv to thi picviit (h\ 
fndu Ills coniiLcrdi iii oik w i) oi iuoLIk i with 
r vciy e\erit ot woi Id iinpoi I OKI Hv mdoAiit^ lndi« with 
the b(si nid the ( h )i« st ol ^iijs n hul in slou Niluit 
horsflt oidiiruil tlirit this ongnihLi nl (ouohy with i rlnnati 
\cUiod uid sdiibnous »il th iimM In il in »h woild 
iniiinl ind |)1 inf hi lIk m ih ind nl iim liil ind 

divn-^ifaid lo bt t nuKt inywhei »n tli Im ol fh nth 
‘'lioidd iiU\ the h idin^ put in >n hisloi v *l in mkind 

Mr. Mull si\s It ( Indii ) h ts il \ ipp n d Lo tfi 

im iijinal i(»n oi I Ik Wist in Wond nloimd Mth whii(V*r 
IS nuisl sph ridid ml ^oi^^iiU" ^lilhiiiiw, it 

wfif with md ^ Ills ml » dolt n >i ti idlin' ind 

di licions odonis 1 Ii n^h ihii I m tii ^ nii^ndiuni 

1 oncopt ions soini t lull ^ i )in mti ini diiN i\ ill Indu toinis 

»m([iK stion ibU ni ol I Ik n st i innl b u Ms hit 
\ist on t he sui t n 1 1 i Ii >1 >hi I lie s n e I i u di n >1 it 

sienirv uid tin in h jKodiutnns I its nl u s^ ne 1\ 
qiicilh d in in\ otln i ( ounti \ 

TIk liistoii in Vhdnlliii^^ issit wntm^inili I tlh i ntni\ 
VD si\s oi Indii in his liision la 
fudii leeoidin^ to tin r >n nut nt piniUM I dlwutus i 

the most isfue ibl< ihodi t»n iIk ulli »nu thi nK»sl |h i** 

mt epi utt I ot t I k uoild Its diist i'-. h in in ind its 

111 puiti thin punt} ils«li Its d*h^iittnl pi iiiis u s^ mhl 
the i»aideri of piiddis* 

It It IS ISS( I Ud til It 1*11 nil I inluiii 

Hi not sui pus it I u I»uh1i i It i not nu i » 

* \luu iv s JIi toi\ < 1 IihIi , I I 

£lliot 8 ut ludii, \ol ill, pl» Old Jt 
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all the leidin^ featiiies of other lands— the most bewitching 
scenery the most ht tilt soil the most dense forests, the 
highest mount uns ''orn^ of th< higgt iiveis and intensely 
cold isuiis l^l^ l)< found dong \Mtli nid treeless deserts 
sandy pi ind the liotNsI dns To a student 

of hunnmty oi of N itiin Indi i < \ en no^\ is most pictur 
esqiK uid tin most inldfstiiig loiiutiy in the world 
("ot rit 15|omstp 111 i Bui ( \< i> thing is pcculiii, grand 

ind in II mil in fi dn tmiii ih* sinldid kmght of Rijas 
(■hintnili <ji \nn (I BmIiiii III m i Ii< (Miiplt ^ of Be n n< from 
riu liti M do ill ►'! In tli i t mi niivi ‘^Uidtotht 
NihihmuMi^ ^ nrl\ on h» <d< ph u i liom tiu Aiinuon 
v\ho < li iM s iiu ligii 111 thi pm^it 1 thi Biyidere 

wlio ollils 1)1 < ln/tf* t lu l goiK \ itUU too 111 

tins ghmous ((»unii\ i liMpn n d wit li v nn I y lud clad in 
flowing < oI »n s ( iiu tu\ ii uui of hi) tTonu il vi gotation 
ni<l til inn it ni I h t nmiisooti s i (In inip st \ of lu t 

snow i Wit <1 llni‘iii\iv mn ili <n\n s^ >1 h( i di sort 

s( I tin n iiii tis« j»l ini-' >1 Ilindusi *n md tin sciutiyoflKi 
U)lt\ III mill nns 1) it ib»\c dl s» i tin inmioi s(^ ig(‘ ot liei 
h^'toiy nid tli ju i iv ol In i iicollutions 

Biof(.‘‘Soi Tip Miillii si^s In tin study of ihc history 
of tin liuni m nni d m tin study ol oiiiselv's of oui true 
M h N liidii 0(1 upn^ I [*lu» Miuiid to no other (‘ountry 
Wliilt'd >^pln n nl iln hum m mind } )U may select 
til \on s}M < 1 d stud\ win tin I il lx languigt,oi religion, 
Ol myilio' g> Ol plnlosojdiy vvlnlhii it b( laws oi customs, 
piimilivi ail ni j>i ontiM mu mi luiyvvheie you havt 

• Ciwmbus (hi p H 

ol til Hindus, p IJb lh\. ^cjcncrj ol the Himalayas," 
«.a\s I Iplm 'st Ml “ js I si^ht whi h tiie soberest travellerhasneverde- 
sdifnil ml Ol tviiuliin^ into tnihusiusni, md which it on«o acin, leaves* 
rtu luipiMSiot that an ntvii bt (quelled oi i tiaecd ^ ^ History of 
hulux^ 1» iSl 
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to go to India, whethei von like it or not, because som^ 
of the most valuable ind most instructive materials in th< 
history of man are tieasimMl up m India and in India only 
The Calcutta Rtvicw foi Dc combei siys ‘Though 
now degraded and abased, yd \m cannot <]oubt that theie was 
a time when the Hindu lace was sph ndid in aits and inns 
happy in govern mt nt wise in legislation and eminent in 
knowledge ”* 

“The arcient stiii of India ’ says Mi Thornton must 
have been one of < xtrioidinxry magniha nc( ' 

Colonel Tod ,isks WhiK ( iii \\i look foi sigcs like 
those whose systen s ol philosophy wcu (lit piototspts of 
those ot (irecce to wIkw' woiks Plito 1 h ih ind PNihagoi is 
weic disciphs^ Wh(i( shill w< hnd a'^trorioiin is whose 
knowledgi' of the plimtiiy systi in yet ( xcitus wondiu in 
Euiope, as well as tiu iichittits m<l sculpt ois aIiosj \/oiks 
claim out admirition, ind thi iimsidins who could in ike 
the mind osdihio fiom jcn to sniiow troin te us to smiles 
with the ching( of modes ind v uidl in^mition ' * 

Ml Pieru Loti, On gu it I k lu hm in w ining to the Pk'si* 
dcntoftlic( omit Fiinconinlon thus ( \piesM s his venciation 
for India ‘ And now Isdidi tine with iwe with \dieiatiou 


* Max MulUi s Iridu VV li it c in it U idi ns p 1 > 

" Ihessim. Ulmiav sa^^ ‘ lljit Ihf Himlus wi i in Inimti tiims 
a <ominiicial i3eo]»li mi liaM t\ei\ itasnii in bthfvi — tlu lal)oiiis nl tliL 
Iiidiun lixmi l!i\< lutn uiiiMisalh fdibiatid, ilk In lu ( n tahiic atul 
mill criioi 1 illy by thi Hnuhis \\t ii il o told l)\ Mi< Ijrnnan wnt 
that the Indians wt It tin wist si ot nitiiui ind in iiu t ipliy i il wisdom 
thev wcic ftitiii]\ ciniiunt in istiuin iim ojd nnllMmitn tlu\ wti 
equally wtll \(isi.d this is thi r f« who JMonNsni', ii colds 

‘Fust issiytd tin dn p, 

‘ And w litid imidiindi/t to coists unknown 

‘ Ihoso who di^c ltd tiisttln '-ton dioii 

‘ riitii moti Ills marked an \ « dltd th ii by tin ii mom s " 

“Hindustan has tiom tlu iirlu at igts bi< n ddiiitMl is om of tlu 
most highly f IV 6ui( d (oiintius on the tj;lubc, and is alKnimiiid m tin 
choicest pioductions Iwlli ot Natiin and Art” Imtfdop/dia 
Britannica, p 446 

* Chapters of ttic Histoiy ot JUntish India 

^ Tod's Rajastiian^ pp. bU8 and b09. 
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and wonder, ancient India of whom I am the adept) the 
India of the highest splendours of art and philosophy... May 
thy awakening astonish that Occident, decadent, mean, daily 
dwindling, slayer of nations, slayer of gods, slayer of souls, 
which yet bows down still, ancient Imlia. before the prodigies 
of thy primordial conceptions.”^ 

The Edinburgh Rrviewjov OctolxT IS72, says: The 
Hindu is the mosi ancient nation ot which we have 
valuable remains .ind has been by none in 

rejinemeni and cirdization though thc^ utmost pitch of 
refinement to which it ever arri\e<l precluded in time the 
dawn of civilization ill any other nation of winch we have 
even th(‘ name in history. I'he further our literary inquiries 
are extended 1ki(‘, the moie \cist and stupendous is the 
scene which opens to u*^.” 

An attempt has been inadi* in tie* following pages, with 
the help of the results of the hnidabh l.ibours of scholars like 
Sir W. . lories, Pn<f, H. 11. Wilson, Pi of. M.i\ Muller, Schlegel, 
Sir Monic'r Williams, Mr. Coh‘brook(‘. Colour*! Tod and other 
European scholars and wiiteis In ^\honi the country owes a 
great debt of gratitude to get a glimpsr* of that civilization, 
which, according to the writer rpiotr^l above, has not yet 
been surpasst’d. And wliat is the lesnlt ^ What do we learn 
about the aneient Hindus'^ W<' learn that they were the 
greatest nation that has yet ilounsh(*d on this earth. 

“ 111 tho wnihl ilu o- iM nothing gri*at but man, 

111 mail th» le is unthiim govil but iiiuitl, ’ 

wa3 the favourite aijliormii of the philosopher. Sir William 
llamilttm.' And Mrs ManniIl^ .sa)8: ‘'The Hindus had the 
widest rans'C oi ndnd of which man is ea])able 


Tht Aft/u (rondnluriv) rm Aiu^upt 1914, ji, .59 

»See Jo>( ii\ Logic, p. 9 

Anrient and Media3\nl India, Vol, U, p. 14b 
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We find that the ancient Hindus, in every feature of 
national life were in the first rank. Take whatever depart- 
ment of human aetivity you like,^ you find the ancient 
Hindus eminent in it, and as occupying a foremost place. 
This is more than what can bo said of any other nation. 
You may find a nation great in arms or oornmeroi* : you may 
find a people eminent in philosophy in poetry, in science* or 
in arts; yon may find a race great politically hut not ocjually 
so morally and intellectually. Ilut you do not find a race 
which wah or is pre-mn intuit in so many departments of 
human activity as tht* ancituit Hindus. 

According to Kuropt'an writers, the antaent Hindus were 
a poetical people,” tht‘y wcie c^'Sentially “a musical race/* 
and they were “ a commercial p(‘opl(‘.” “ They wore a 

nation of philusoph(u*s : ‘ ‘ in science they were as acute and 
diligent as t‘ver.” “ Art S(*ems to havi* t^xhausted itself in 
India.” ‘ The Hmtlu is the parent of the literature and the 
theologj oi tlie world ’ His language is tht* b(\st and the 
most beautiful in tht* worltl. The nat ional character of th(» 
ancient Hindus as regards truthful uo^^, chivalry and honoui 
was unrivalled , their colonies filled the world, their kings 
‘^are still worshipped as the gods <»f the sea,” “ their civiliza- 
tion still porNadcs every corner of the civilized world and 
is around and about us every day of our livCvS.” 

It may be iirgtul that in the picture of Hindu civili/ation 
painted in the book, only roseate hues have been used, that 
while lights are purposely mado prominent, ilie shadows are 
conspicuous by their abseneo and that most has been made 
of the best points of Hinduism. Such critics will do well to 
remember that the mountains are measured by their 
highest peaks and not by the low heights to which the\ 
here and there sink , th.il the first rank among th<‘ mountains 
IS assigned to tin* Himalayas by Mounts Everest, Dhavalgiri 
and Kanchanjanga, and not by the lower heights of 
Mussoorie and Darjeeling; and that the patches oi level 
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ground here ind there found enclosed within fhi» gigantic 
range are ignoi< d 

It may also hr iemark(c} hci( that the object ot this book 
being to tnible men 1o appncidte the cxccJlencies of Hindu 
civilization — bv givincj them in idea of the chaiacterand 
ichievemcnts of the me unt Hindus who \\uc the creatures 
of that cwili/ itiofi which his idmittcdlv seen its best days— 
any discussion of modem Indii foi its own sake is without 
the ^copc of thi hook \Vhu(vti theicfon any fict 
relating to th( society loligion htciatiirc oi chai icter of the 
Hindus of tlic jiKsciil (1 1 \ OI then ( ipacitics incf cipibili 
tits IS mention( d u l iskIiuik oni^ t<» tht tlucidition of 
sonic f( ituic of thU (i\ili/ilioii IS illusfiiltd in the life 
work ()i chu u ici ot the people of ii cunt Indii ^ 

It i«»th( uiluunf tiuth of Ilmduism the vifcilityind 
gicitmss of Ihi Hindu ii\ih/ition tint hi\o c nablod the 
Hindus \c t lo pnsfiv( the II ♦xi'^ttnci is '^uch despite ill 
the politK d citiclysins socul nplu iv ils ind i ici il eruptions 
the woild h IS s( ( n sinci th< M ih ibh ii it i The Si e il unities 
emiwhclnit 1 the iiuieut Egyptun*- the Assvnins and the 
Phernuiins ind de'^tioycd the implies of ineient Oreece 
Fersii ind Rome 

Compiled 1o the ^un of Hindu oivili/ition giving i 
const int end stPidv stie m» e»t bemficnit light which 


1 It IS no part ol tlie plan ot tins book to run down an\ ereedoi 
nation ill v e.onsi<|Utnll’v whiTitiei ‘iti\ ether religion or la c is men 
ti ned, it 1 only tor tin clu iditi ii >1 scmit point of Tlitiduism or to 
show tht conipii ltl^f t\ tlkn t ot int tcituie ot Hindu luili/ition 
Iliiis wluiK\cithi opiiicssivt iiatuii ot the rule ot sonic of the Moha 
niedan luhi'* i riKntnriel ir thi li ti r rtiusf 1 h^ sonic of the invielezs 
fiorn the \oith \\« Uinti ini ot liidi i is de still rd, it is nut to eniplia 
size tha tin it ell lul to illu ti ite , expliin or eluoidate s mic fcituie of 
the char i til ot the Hindus ei then 1 tei Hurt ind soout^ It niay also be 
lemarked tint the tiilsot the lule et tin M^rhans lurks aril otlicis were 
due not to the rclr^ion the y protes t 1 1 ut to ti en igiioianee and bae kward 
ness III ( ivili/ iti )ii 1 hi \ial , tin ugh pi h ssing the feame leligion is the 
Afghans and tl ♦ Moghals Icpt the Hmp >f knowledge and science lit m 
Kuiope and Westci i Asii dm mg the middle ages 1 lie work of A1 Beruni, 
Abul Fa al, faizi ind othms m India pulls to puces the theoiy that 
whatever evils there weie in Mohamedxii i uh were, due to the religion of 
Ihe rialerji. 
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while lighting up the heavens above, penetrates the farthest 
nooks and corners of the world, carrying conafort and content- 
ment to mankind, theso civilr^tions were like brilliant 
meteors that appeal in the skiob lighting the while, with 
their short-lived lubtre, the parts of the earth imin<‘diat(dy 
below them 

Then let me dive into the depths ot time. 

And bring fiN'm out the ag<‘s th.il have rolled 
A tew small fiagments of those wrecks sublime, 

Wlneli human (yc may nevn more behold 
Viid let the gueidciii of iiiv 1 iboui be, 

iMv fvillen <*ountiv ' •»!«' kind wish foi thee 
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III (ihr lllltoignl1(iii ! 

When* l.niH hiiiri pU’ii to inouritiin lavr 
\\ ns tirLdoiii'n liomo m gloiy’» griM ; 

Shiiiu of llu mighty ' Can it In 
That m ail ifiiicUiis of tlnu* V 

- J>TKo\ . fftiiont . 

Nt) uiH uequaiiitMl wiUi tli< lii.story of the HiicRiit liidiaiio 
vdu reasonably deny tb<‘ ;^reat merits (if their ancient ('onsti- 
lution, which combined h ippiness with activity tranquility 
A\ith progress — ‘ one lesson which in every wind is blown ” — 
and conservation with advancement. Their astonishing sub- 
(pctive capacities and their extraordinary pou ers of observa- 
tion and generalization led them irresistibly to trace Nature 
in all her multifarious solemn workings. I'hoy followed her 
in every thing they did, and hence the halo of reality and 
conservation which surrounds their work. It is this reality 
and conservation, the happy results ul following Nature — 
“ which is wisdom without reflection and above it ” — that 
have imparted that polish to Hindu Laws and Institutions 
which makes thimi at once durable and brilliant. 

There was, anciently, an adjustment ol forces in India 
ivhich enabled each institution to describe its peculiar orbit 
ind work in its own sphere, without interfering with the 
others, but now, alas! owing to the long-continued and 
inabated pressure of hostile eircumstances, that adjustment 
s broken, and forces are conaeijuently being l(*t loose which 
5riiig the different institutions together. Their foundations, 
lowevcr, are still intact, owing to their exceeding firmness. 
The turning point in the history of Ancient India was 
jhe Mahabharata, the Great War between the Panda vas 
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and the Kaiiravas. This luomontous event decided the 
luLurc of Ancient India, as it eventually closed the long chapter 
ol Hindu growth and Hindu greatness. The sun of India’s 
glory was at its nieridian about the end of Dvapara, and, 
lol lowing the universal law of Nature, with the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga, it turned its course towards the horizon, where 
it s'*t on the plains of ThaneshAvar amidst the romantic 
splendour of Sanjogla’s love and Pithora’s chivalry. As the 
Mahabharata marked the z<‘nith of Hindu greatness, 
Shahabud-din’s victory at Tham^shwar marked the sinking 
of the great luminary below the hofizon. The great war 
which, as will be seen hereafter, influenced so powerfully the 
desliny of nations was, in reality, the beginning of the end 
of Hindu greatness, and it was after this period that the 
political atid social Constitution of India b(*g.in fo yield to 
those innovations which by tlnur very e<mtrast to the 
fundamental principles ol that Constitution are prominent 
now. 


ANTIQUITY. 

'rum It llu H/ot ot .ill irratiil 

And iiiiiiv.in ; of and ol jiaiii. 

Timr dolli cm air i \istrncc. Turn* drstiov . 

Tinii all, and .ill again iriirvvB. 

J’linc IV. itches while all slcip. UinaiKiumhcd Tiini ! 

— MAiiAi’.ii \u VTA : Adiimrra. 

Tllfc nntiijHitv of the Hindu civilization is woiiclcrl’ul; its 
vitalilj luiraculiius. 'I'hc fabulous age of the llrccks, thu 
limes of the Egyptian Houfi, and the “stone age” of the 
inodci'ti Euroficau thinkers are but as yesterday ui the history 
ot the Hindu civilization. The age of this earth is not to bo 
counted by a few thousand years, but by millions and triJ- 
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lions. And Hindu civilization is the oarliost civilization in 
this world. Nations have risen aii<l fallen, empire's founded 
anel destroyed, race's appe'arcd and disap{)eared, but tlu' 
irindii civilization that saw tlu'ir risei and fall, the'ir founda- 
tion and elestructiion, their appearance anel disappe'aranee, 
still remains. 

After fully discussing the claims of the aneieni nafions 
eif tlu' world to hii^h antiepiity, Count lijornstjernu says: 
‘*No nation em e'artli can \ie with the lliiidiis in respe^e't ol 
the antiejuity of their civilization and tin' anti<juity ol their 
lelij^ion.”^ 

Dr. Stiles, President of Yale ColK't^e in Aino-ica, fonneel 
such an e'nthusiastic expectation from the amazin^^ antiquity 
of the Hindu writings that he actually wrote te) Sir W. 
Jones to I'cquest him to se'arch among the Hindus for the* 
Adamic books.- 

Mr. Halbcd exclaims with sacre'd reverence*, after tre*ating 
of the four yngas (jf the Hindus: “To such antiejuity the 
Mosaic ere*ation is but as yesterday ; and to such ages, the 
life of Methuselah is no mem' than a span.*' 

In coneduding his remarks on the antiejuity of Hindu 
astronomy. Count Bjornstjerna says : “ But if it be true that 
the Hindus more than 8,000 years before Christ, according to 
Bailly’s calculation, hael attained so high a elcgree of a/firono- 
mical and (jeometriml learning, how many ce'iiturie's mrllfv 
must the commencement ol their culture have been, si ne'e* 
(he human mind advances only step by step in the ])ath of 
science ! ” " 

Pliny states that fre)m the eiays e)f Bacchus to Alexaneler 
of Maccdon, 154 kings reigned over India, whose reions 
extended ove^r 6,451 years. 

* Theogony of the Hindua, p. 50. 

^ Ward’s Mythology', Vol. I., p. 144. 

- Theogony of the Hinelus, p. 37. 
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Abul-Fazal, in his translation of the Raja Tara^igini, 
quotes the names of the kings who appear in these annals, 
and whose successive reigns arc said to have occupied 4,100 
years 11 months find 9 days. Prof. Hcoren says: “From 
Dionysus (an Indian king) to Sandracottus (Chandragupta) 
the space of 6,042 years is said to have elapsed. Megasthenes 
says 6,042 years pas.se(l between Si)atembas and Sandra- 
cottus.^ 

Professor Max Duncker ^ says “ that Spatembas,'* 
which is perhaps another name of Dionyisius, **' began his 
reign in 6,717 years B.C.” “The era of Yudhisthira indeed,” 
he again asserts, “is said to have preceded that of Vikrama- 
ditya by the space of 3,044 years, and have commenced 
about 3,100 years B.C ” ^ 

Count Bjornstjerna says ; “ Megasthenes, the envoy of 
Alexander to Kandragupso (Chandragupta), king of the 
Gangaridcs, discovered chronological tables at Polybhottra, the 
residence of this king, which contain a series of no less than 
153 kings, with all their names from Dionysius to Kandra- 
gupso, and specifying the duration of the reign of every one 
of those kings, together amounting to 6,451 years, which 
would place the regin of Dionysius nearly 7,000 years B C., 
and consequently 1 ,000 yeai^s before the oldest king found on 
the Egyptian tables of Maneiho {vio.y the head of the Tinite 

me dynasty), who reigned 5,867 years B(\, and 2,000 
years before Snufi, the founder of tht' Gizeh Pyramid.”^ 

Acording to the Purdnas, tht* race of the RrihadKathas 
had ruled over Magadha before Pradyotas (who reigned 
about 2,100 A (\, acording to Sir W. Jones), from Somapi to 
Ripunjaya^ foi a thousand years And before the first 

* ni^tuiie.iJ Hefle.VKlieM, Vol, II, p. 21S 
H'^ory ol AiiliKiiiity, Vol. IV , |i 7-4, 

Hi^toiy ui Antiquity, IV., p am. 

* Thengouy nf the Hmdus, p. I,*) 

5 MdX Duncker's History ol Antiquity, Vol. I., p. 76. 
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Brihadrathas, Sahadeva, Jarasandha and Brihadratha are said 
to have reigned over Magadha.”* 

The fact that dynasties and not individuals were units 
of calculation, is in itself a proof of the great aniitjuity of 
the ancient Hindu Empire. 

Count Bjornstjerna, after discussing the antiquity of 
Hindu astronomy says : “ Bedsides the proofs adduct‘d of th(» 
great antwiuity of the civilization of the Hindus, there are 
others perhaps still stronger, namely, their gigantic temples 
hewn out of lofty rocks, with the most incredible labour, at 
Elephanta, at Ellora and several other places which, with 
rt»gard to the vastness of the undertaking, naiy be compariMl 
with the pyramids, and in an architectural respect even 
surpass them/'- 

Captain Troyor says: “I cannot refuse credence to this 
fact, namely, that great States, highly advanced in civiliza- 
tion, existed at least three thousand years before our era. 
It is beyond that limit that 1 look for Rama, the hero o| 1h»‘ 
Ramayana/'* 

According to the Mahabharat.‘i, Ayodhya prospeivd for 
1,500 years, after whujh one of its kings, »)f the dynasty id 
Sagaras, founded Kanauj. The foundation of the city of 
Delhi (Indraprastha) is on old as the fabulous ago (Pobii, 
Vol, 1 . p. 263), at which time it was aheady I’clebiated toi its 
splendour (Vol, I., p. 60G). ReiielP st-ates t.hat Kanauj was 
founded more than a thousand years btdore Christ 

But apart from these views of Ennipean wiiters — who, as 
Professor Wilson says, “in onler to avoid being thought 
eredulous, run into the opposite vice of ineredulit\/’ and 

* Max Duncker’*! TTisilory ol Antiquity, Vol. IV., p. 77. 

' Tlifoguiiy f)| ihi‘ liindus. p. .‘18. 

Asiatic Journal, 1841. ProlesBor Heerou says • “ Wt* Jo not poihap 
atasunie too niuoh when we venture to place tlie origin ol A^uJh^a 
irom 1,500 to 2,00(1 B O/’-Hist. Kesearrlies, Vol. 11., p. 227. 

* Memoirs, p. 54 (2Qd edition). 
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would ncvor oonn'dc anything for whirh thoro is not a domons- 
trahlo |n(M>f, ospi^cially as the history of Ancient India is a 
history of ages so rcMiioto as to ho|H‘l('ssly put out of joint their 
early conceived and limited notions of chronology and 
anticjuity — tluTC is an im))ortant piece of evidence in favour of 
the gr<*at antiquity of Indian civilization. Says (^oiint 
I IjornstjiM'iia ; “ 1'he Jlactrian docninent, called Dabi.stan ^ 

(found in Kashmir and brought to Europe by Sir W. »Jones), 
gives an entire regisP'r of kings, namely, of the i\rahabadernes 
whose first link r(‘igned in Hactria, 5, GOO years before 
Alexander’s ('\pedition to India, and consecpiently several 
hundred years hrfnrf the time givem by the Alexandrine text, 
lor the appearance of /irs*/ man upon the earth 

That these Ijactrian kings were Hindus is now 
universally admitted.’ Thus according to Dabistan, India 
enjoyed splendid civilization 6,000 B.C., or nearly 8,000 years 
before the Victoiian age. 

This alone is sufficient to prove that the aiKjient Indians 
were incontestably the earliest civilized nation on earth. 
Another conclusive proof of their unrivalled antiquity will b(* 
found in th(' fact that all the* great» nations of the old world 
derived their civilization from India; that India planted 
colonies in all parts of the world and that these* colonies 
aftcrwanls became known as Egypt, (ircece, Persia, America, 
etc., and that Scandinavia, China and other countries 
dcri\ed their ci\ilizatiou and their religion from the Hindus. 
In short, as will be seen h(*reafter, it was India which supplied 
the rest of the world with learning, civilization and religion. 

The most ancient coinage in the woild is that of th(‘ 
Hindus (Ary as), and the niod(Tn discoviu'ies of t.hc coins of 
Aneient India are conclusive proofs of the vast aut.iquity of 
IJindu civilization.^ 

* Theogony ot the Hindus, p. i:{4. 

- See Mill’s History of India, Vol. II., pp. 2.37, 23S. 

* The coinage of the Hindus, whatever may }je its value and nharacter, 
IS oerlainly of a very remote antiquity— Elphinstono’a India, p. 176. 
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Mr. Princep says: ‘'At ur about 800 b.C., the Hindus 
wciv ahfiidy id possossion ol suoli a aehcnio of cxcliaiigu a& 
icuogiiiscd tho use ol Hxed and d<*torminaie wiMght of metal, 
not only aa general e<juivaleiita and measures of value, but 
Inrther that the system had already atlvanet'd so far as to 
adopt small and convenient sections of metal into the category 
of current money. ” * 

But in India everything is jistoundmg to tht‘ European. 
N<»twithstanding the destnictiv(‘ ravages of barbarous 
f.inaticism, enough material remains from which we can infer 
the age of the present earth 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati has tr(‘ated the subject 
(*lal)oratoly in his “Introduction to the V(‘das,” and also 
discussed it with the Reverend Scott ot Bareilly at 
Cnandapur (vide Arya Davpana for March ISSO, pp. (i7, (icS). 

The SankaljM, which every edncat(‘d Hindu in India 
knows well, and which is recited at every ceremony, c‘ven at 
a dip in the sacied Ganges, is the key to unfold the whole 
mystery that enshrouds the view ot the time at which 
the earth assumed its present lorni. 

inr’ F5[rw \ 

To undersl-aiid what tollows, it must be remembered that, 
accoiding to the Hindu theory of creation, this worM is 
alternately created from and dissolved into its material cause 
after a fixed period. The world exists in one form 
for a fixed period, and then, for that very period, it exists 
only 111 its material cause. The former is called Brakuta 
Dina, and the latter Brakiita Ilairi, 

As the Atharva V'eda says, the Braltuut Dina is equal to 
4,:i20,000,000 years. 


^ rruiucp'b Kbbdyi) uu Iiiditiij Autliimticb; p. 223. 
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'J’his limhmi Dina ib made uj» ol 1,000 OluxlurnuijL 
(4 yufffis) or Divyayu^ycn!, iib they arc also called. Manu 
(Adhyaya I) says :— 

I WINlfl 

ClNir^ NT n We ’Re ^ "sfre S'? 8 

V* 

A ilhatiiryiigi or Diryaiiufja iiioaiib a period ol four yui/tis, 
Satyayuga, Trcta, Uvapani and Kaliyiiga, and consists of 
12 000 Duy.i yar.s- S.ity.iyuga coiibibling of 1,800, 'J’reta ol 
.'1,000, D\ap,u.i ol 2,400, and K.diyugaol 1.200 Divya years. 
Manu vUhaptrr I, .SI. VI) ,ay., — 

RR-JT-R I ’t'RR -fTRWTRR RRTlfi 

RJIRRI'R II II And a".viu, 

’RcRtRT*! RWlfw Rutmi 7 WTf RW | TTRJ RTRT 

R-»mtirR R-RlfRR. I TWa RR^'^ RRtRfRR 'R fRR | TRfTRT^R 
RRRl RRRtfR RRlfR -R || (rr, RTe R,) 

Now, a Jlivya year lo erjual to 300 ordinary years. Thus 
Satyayuga 4,800 x 300 1,728.000 yean, 

1’rct.i 3,000 X 300 1,296,000 ,. 

Jlvaiwra 2,400 x 300 864,000 

Kahyuga - 1,200 x 300 432,000 , 

A Chaturyiigi 4,320,000 „ 

'rhu.,, the, UixtIiAm Di-tui - 4,320,000,000 years. This is 
the period for which the world will remain in its present 
form. 

Again, the Btvhina Dina is divided into 14 Mamoantms 
aatl a Manwantra into 7l Chaturyugis. Manu says: 


1 1 RfRRfRJWj RTRfRRR 

W’TRTTRtTRnr 0 RRo Ro ^ fft, ^ || 
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The Hnrya Siildhanta also sii\s * 

WTirfir: i li crrs^^^T^T 

Tfr#r iR-^^ ir^ir^TfiCv i 

li Tc^‘ I 

^JW Vifri If^Ji •fTT-^fft II ^"f^o ^O I ifTo ^c:, ^<r, 9, || 

According to the HankaliKi quoted abo\e, six Maii- 
wantnrab^ have passed since the creation of the present Earth, 
the seviMith is passing, and the reinainiiig se\(ui ha\e still 
to come. Each Chaturyugi 4,o20,0()(), as shoi>n bi‘fore, 
and 4,320,000 X 71 -- 306,720,000 ~ one Manwantara. Now, 
SIX Mau\\antaras=:-l,tS40,320,000 have passctl,and this present 
Kaliyuga is the Kaliyuga of the 28th Chaturyugi. Of this 
Chaturyugi, 5,016 years ot the Kaliyuga (the prostoit yannat 
being 1973 V^ikrania) have passed, ami 432,000 — 5,016=. 
126,984 years of the Kaliyuga have yet to p.is‘'. Thus, 
of the seventh Manwantara. 116,340,000 (27 Chaturyugis 
1,320,000x27) +3, 893,016 (the piuiod of the 28th Chaturyugi 
already passed 4,320,000—426,981), total 120,533,016 years, 
have passed. 33ie period yet to pass Udore the day ol 
Dissolution comes is 214,701,000 (remaining 7 Main\ant,iras) 
+ 186,180,984 (ol the pn'sent | seventh] Maiiwanlaia ) 
-2,333,226,984 )ears. 

The Europeans, ‘ aceustouK'd as they ari', to use the 
\\ords ol Professor Sir M. Williams, “to a liinit(*d hori/oii ' 
will find this vast antiquity bewildering. Billions surt'ly an' 
incredible tf» oars aceiistoim*d to a scale the highest riot(‘ ol 
which rises in) higher than 6,000 years. But matters an* 
improving, and even these souls will in time come out into a 
World in wdiich centuries will be replaced by iuill(*nniunis. 

Mr. Baldw'iii says; “ Doubtles-' the antiquity of tin 
iium»an race is much grcatei than is usually assumed by 

* fht biv Maiiw’anlarab dlrcar]} pa^snl aio Svd\ai)ibliii\a, svanu hixlu, 
Uittaiiii, Tanias, Uai\at iiml Chakslius. Tin* Mxeiitli, Vai\a'x\,fct i. i^ jia^s- 
Mig. And the m*\om Maiiwaiitaras to coiiie an named Sax aim, Dakslnsii 
\arni, B]almlasa^arlu, Dhaieiiabd\anii, lludrabdx dnii, Uauch^abaxarni and 
OidiMsavarni. 
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those ^vh^)se views of the past are still regnlatud by iiiedia3val 
systems of chruiiolojLj^. Archaiolo^y and linguistic stjience, 
not to speak of geology, make it certain that the period 
between the beginning of the human race and the birth 
of Christ would be more accurately stated if the centuries 
counted in the longest estimate of the rabbinical chronologies 
should be changed to millenniums. And they present also 
another fact, namely, that the antiquity ol‘ civilization 
is very great, and suggest that in remote ages ii may havi' 
existed, with inqrortant developments, in regions of the earth 
now described as barbarous . . , Tin' rc*presentation ol 
some speculators that the condition of the human race since 
its first appearance on earth has been a condition <il 
unuersal and hopeless savagery down li> a eomparati\elv 
modern date, is an assumption nuuelv. an unwarranted 
assumption used in support of an unproved and improvable 
theory of man’s origin.” ‘ 


(UlVKUNMKNT. 

WliaU 01 i*- l).*a adiiiiiiiau U, is hi 1 . 

—PoiJt, hi A! , 

Ink saying ol the greatest liiiglisli OAponent of Tolitjcal 
Idiilosophy, Edmund Ihirke, that no country in which 
population IIoucisIk's ean be nndei bad goverinueiil 
intioduees us to the subji'ct ol the political constitution 
of Ancient India. Ihirkc lays down two important standards 
to test the good or bad government of a nation: (i) J^opula 
lion, and (ij) Wealth. 

All tlie Ancient (Ireek writers and travellers are agreed 
that the Ancient Aryas were tin* largest nation on the eartli. 


* Hnildwin% Auuieiit AiiinuM, p. ISI, 
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Appollodorua ^ states that “there were between the 
Hydaspes and Hypanis (Ilypasis) 1,500 cities, none of which 
was less than Cos/’ 

Megasthonos says that “there are 120 nations in India.” 
Arrinn admits that the Indians wore Ihe most numerous 
people, * and that it was impossible 1o know and enumerate 
the cities in Aryavarta. Strabo says that Kukratides was 
the master of 1 ,000 cities between Hydaspes and Ilyphasis, 
(Panjab). Professor Max Duncker ” says “the Indians were 
the largest of the nations.” 

Otesias states “ that they (Hindus) were as vumerovs os 
all Ihe ofher notio'iis put together''^ 

But the most important proof of the oxer-abundant 
pojmlation of Ancient India is to Ix' found in the successive 
waves of emigration from India fo the dififenait parts of the 
world, founding colonies and planting .settlements in what 
are now called the Old and the New Worlds. Vide “ Hindu 
Oolonization.” 

As regards wealth, India has always been famous for its 
immense riches. “ Golden India ” is a hackneyi‘d phra.se. 
Both in population and in wealth, India at one time was not 
only pre-eminent but was without a rival. 

What higher authority for, what more po.sitive proof of 
c >o<l government ol Ancient India can bo given than the 
tai't that Ancient India knew no thieves nor knew why 
to shut the doors of its houses even at the tiini* xvhen, 

* Elphinstone’^ India, p. 241. S<‘e Strabo, Lib. XV. 

“ See his History of Nations (Chapter on Itidja), Cliaptor VIl., pp, 0, 2J 
and 23. 

History of Anticiuity, Vol. V., p. 18. 

’Strabo stute'i that ‘‘ V(»lihhothr.i was right miles long and hail a 
rampart which ha<l r>70 towers and blgatis.’’ As laU* cviMiastln* lOlh 
fentury, Kaiiauj was reported to have contained no less than 30,000 shops 
of betelsollers and “ sixty thousand sets of mujneians.” See Hi&torital 
Researches, Vol. II., p. 220. 

® For further information on this subject, see chapter on “ Wealtli.*' 

« See Strabo, Lib. XV., p. 488 (1687 edition). 
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according to Dr. »]»>hnson, capital of the luosb cis ilizod 
nation ot ino<lern tino's i^^ th<» true Satan-at-hon\e.’' 

“l*M‘prtrr lor (If.fctii, it luT* at niyhi \oii main. 

And i*\i£n \oiii 'will l>i*lon* \oii sii]i Inmi lioinc.*' ' 

The form of go\ eminent depends upon thi' character 
of a people, the conditions of lih‘ obtaining among them, and 
the princijtles ol their social systcmi. With changes in 
respect of these matters, the form of government also 
undergoes a change. BroadK speaking, the best form ol 
government is llial which enables only men of high 
eharacter, iiohle minds, wid<‘ sympathii s, men of sterling 
ijiialities and talents to rise to thi‘ top, and prevents mtai of 
shallow minds, mean (*apacities, narrow sympathic‘s, and 
unscrupulous chavact<T from coming into power, it being 
always undiTstood that the propeu* functions of Government, 
as Herbert Spenciu’ says, are only (i) national defence, 
and (ii) protection of one individual or of one class from 
anoth(‘r. 

The form of gov('rnment may var\\ but the spirit 
ilepends on tin* ('thieal sid<* ol a piMiple’s eharacter, Tt is 
well said — 

^'oliticrtl lights, howrxiT bimdly framed. 

Will intt t'h'Mitt' a ])o(ipi( iiidhidiiall,\ dt-pravril 

\i high moral principles guide the people in their dail} 
conduct, as a nation, the (Jovernmenl of that nation is fret* 
from those party strifes, that inecssanl warfare raged by tun* 
individual against another and by one class against another 
for power or for protection. It is this law that discovers 
to ns the eternal principle, that .spiritual elevation not only 
helps material prosperity but is essential to the hajypiness 
of a people, and that it is an index to the realization 
of the aim and object of all government. 


^ Johnson's London. 
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Mr. Tlorhorti Spencer says : “ There has grown up (piito 
naturally, and indeed almost iiuwitably among civilized 
peoples, an identification of freedom with the political 
appliances established to maintain froedam, The two an* 
confused together in thought ; or, to express the fact more 
eoriectly, they have not yet been se|).a\‘ited in thought. In 
most countries during past times, and in many countries at 
the present time, experience has associated in men's minds 
Ihe uncheck(Ml power of a ruler with (‘xtreine coercion of the 
ruled. Contrariwise in countries where Ihcpcople have act piiri'd 
.some power, the restraints on Iht' libortii'S of individuals havt» 
been relaxed ; and with advance towards government by the* 
majority, thert^ has, on th(' average, been a progressing 
abolition of laws and removal of burdens which unduly 
interfered with such liberties. Hcnco, by contrast, ])opularl}- 
governt'd nations have come to be rt‘gardcd as fr(‘0 nations; 
and possession of political power by all is supposed to be tht* 
same thing as freedom. But the assii/ntd identity of ihe 
two a delvsion — delusion, which, like many t>ther 
delusions, results from confounding means with ends, 
Freedom in its absolute ft)rm is the absence of all external 
checks to wdiatever actions the wull prompts ; and freedom in 
its socially-restricted form is the absence of any olho]* external 
ehecks than those arising from the presence {)f other men 
‘..ho have like claiin.s to do what their wills prompt. The 
mutual checks hence resulting are the only checks which 
freedom, in the true sense of the won!, permits. The splu're 
within which each may act without trespassing on the like 
sphcTcs of others, cannot be Intnuh d upon by any agen<*y 
privait‘ or public, without an eciuivahmt loss of freedom ; and 
it matters not whether the public agimcy is autocratic or 
democratic : the intrusion is essentially the same.” * 

It is due to a thorough recognition of this t.ruth that the 
Indian sages laid so much stress on the necessity ot forma- 

* Herbert Spencer’s Attiobiogr»pby» Vol I., p. 439. 
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tion of Hindu chamcfcer on ethical and altruistic principles, 
to secure political as well as social prosperity. The higher 
theothiciddovelopinont otchar.ictcr, the greater the freedom 
enjoyed by a people. It is in this sense true that the best- 
governed people is the U*ast-goveined people. 0^er-govern- 
ment is an evil lhat defeats its own ends. The real object of 
goveniment is frustrated * its proptT functions are neglected. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer says- “Among mechanicians it is 
a recognized truth lhat the multiplication of l(‘vers, wheels, 
cranks, t*tc., in an apparatus, invohos h>ss of power, and 
increases the chances of going wrong. Is it not so with 
(h»vcrnment machinery, as compared with the simpler 
machinerv uam frame in its absence ^ Mor<‘ 0 \er, men’s desires 
when lett to achieve their own satistaetion, follow the order of 
decreasing intimsity and importance : the essential ones being 
satisfied first. Ihil when, instead ot aggregates of desires 
spontancousl\ working for their ends we get the jmlgments 
of (iov(‘rnments there is no guarantee that the order of 
relative impoit.niC(* will bf* followed, and there is abundant 
proof th<it ii is not followed. Adaptation to one function 
pre-supposes more or h'ss unfitmsss for other functions; and 
pre-i»ceupa1 lou with many functions is unfavoiimble to the 
com])let<* discharge of anyom'. Eiyond the function of national 
defence, the essential funct.ion to be discharged by a (Jovern- 
im*nt i.s lhat of S(‘eing that the citizens ui stacking satisfaction 
fi)r their own desires, individually or in groujis, shall not injure 
om* another; and ils foilure to pf*rform this function is great 
in proportion as ils other functions arc numerous. The daily 
scandals of our judicial! system, which often brings ruin instead 
of r(\stitution, and fright(*ns aw^•^y multitudes who ne<'d pro- 
l.cciion, result m large nKaisiin^ from the pre-occupation of 
statesmen and politicians with non-essential things, while the 
albessential thing passf s almost unlu'oded.” ^ 


* Autobiography, Yol, 1, p, 422. 
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In Ancient India, owing to tin* high othic^il and spiritual 
development of the people, they wen5 not over-gov eriiod. 
They enjoyed the greatest individual frcedtim compatible with 
national cohesion p.n(l national s(‘Ciiril.y. Jt is o\ving to thi^- 
want ot ethical and altruistic development ol char.ietor 
that freedom, in its trie* siaise, is. not yvl fully (‘njoyed 
in thc‘ world. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer says : “ Only along wit h tin* gradual 
moulding of men to tho so<‘ial stale has it boi'onu* possihh* 
without social disi*U[)tion, for those ideas anti feelings which 
iNiuse resistanee to unlimited authoritv to assert themselves 
and to restrict the authority. At present the ni'od for the 
authority, and for the sentiment which causes submission to 
it, eontinucs to be great. While the most a(lvanc(*d nations 
\ie with one* another it is manifest that their members an* 
far too aggressivi* to permit much weakening of restraining 
agencies by which order is maintained among them. Tin 
uiiliiuiti'd right ol the luajuriU to nilt* is probably as 
advanced a conceiition of fn*t‘(lom as can safely be (‘mI< riained 
at present, if indeed, even that c.iii saf'ly be entertained.’’ ' 
Alter the Mahabharata, when the first crash cann*, tin 
efforts of Hindu statesmen w(‘rc dinrted towards prcs< r\ing 
as much of the old ("onstitiiiion as possibh*, while pro\iding 
for the assimilation ol new' elements eonsequeiil on tin* 
slightly-changed c<»nditions of life Burke truly sa\s that 
tlio true statesman is he w'ho preserves what is ac^juired and 
leaves n>om for future improv* *icnl. Thus, though the com- 
parative neglect uf the ethic; and spiritual culture of tin* 
IJindus after the beginning of the Kaliyuga aiVceted tlaii 
individual freedom, yet the groundwork ot the Constitution 
being sound, it was able to arlapt itsi*H to i*hanging cireuui 
stances, and, as the necessities of the situation plain!} 
demanded, more heed w'as paid to tin* conservative principles 


* Aulobiugrtiphy, VoU 1, p. lU. 
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ihan the progrossivo ones. Bui tho spirit of the Consbitutiou 
was ni'vrr aftect<‘rl till jf.s practical dissolution with tho 
advent of foroignors into India. 

*‘Arrain ^ mentions with admiration that evor}^ Indian is 
free.” Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Wilks, - while discussing 
the political system in its provincial working, says: “Each 
Hiialu l»»wnship is, and indeeil always was, a particular 
community or petty republic by itself.” ‘‘ The whole of India,” 
he says again, * is nothing more than on(‘ \ast congeries ot 
such ri’publics. 

1'hesi‘ fads rlo not seem to support the tlieorv that rejire- 
vutative oovrrnmeiil do(‘s not suit the genius of the Hindus. 
Even Air. James Alill is forced to admit that. “ in examining 
the spirit ot these ancient Constitutions and laws, we dis- 
cover evident trace's of a germ of republicanism.” ’ 

As regards the strength ol the represc'iitativc instil niions, 
fcjir Charles Metcalle ^ says: ‘ The village communities an 
little republics has ing nearly ever} thing they can want 
vvithiu thcniselv (.‘.s and almost inde]*endeul of aij\ foreign 


* Soc Itiilic.i, Cli. Sor al84) l)i«)d<u.is. JaW. 11, p. ‘ill irdilKni lUlM) 

rdao Klpliinatoiie''^ iiidi.h, p. ‘J:i 0 

Histoiical Skrtclws (it th(‘ South ot Ijidia, Vol. I, p. 119. 

’ Tliat the peoph lo<»k active interest in jiolities it, exlubitid I 13 then 
msti^^atm^ Saiidias to ll\ h-oiu AlcAander and Miisieaims lo break the 
peace 111 ule with Ali'xandei, 

Am roLTJuds the e\e(Miti\e .'system, Urotessoi \la\ Dnnekei sa>s. '-The 
king pla(vd ottieers over eveiy village (called pati), and again ovei ten 01 
twenty villages (grama), so that Uiese places with their aeieage formed 
together a dihli lel, or ten sue h di^ti lets formed a ennloii vviiioh eini 

tamed a hundred ('ommimitu s, an I over this, in turn, tin king plawd a 
higlii I magistrate ; ten of those c.mtons form a region vvhu'h thus ciimpiised 
.1 thousand vdlages, and this was culiiiiuibteied hy .1 tlovemor. The fivej" 
stei'- ot disti lets were to have soldieis at then disposal to maintain oidt 1 
(police.) TJiis is ot itbtlf evidence of an atlvanced stage ut administratiou.' 

-History ol AnlKpiity, Vol. J V, ]». 215. 

The police ol India v\as eveellent. Mi'gaM.hciiLi} savs that in thi* oamii 
ot Saudi oeottus, vvhich In estimates to have contained 40U,0tH) men, thi 
sums stolen daily did not amount to more than Hm. 3d.-— Klpliinstuuc*s India, 
p. 241. 

‘ Report of the Select Committee ut the House ol Cummuus, 1832, Vol. 
illf Ax^pt^udiccs, p» 33. 
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nntion. They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasi.y 
after (1\ nasty tumbl(*s down, revolution succeeds revolution, 
and Pathan, Mughal, Mahratta, Sikh, British are all masters 
in turn, but the village communities remain the same. 
This union of village communities, each one forming a separate 
little State in itself, is in a high degree conducive to their 
(Hindu) happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion 
of freedom and independence.” 

Old inscriptions recently discovered furnish incontestable 
proof of the repi*escntative form of Government prevailing 
in India in anciemt times. The inscription dated S. 920 (A.1). 
808) of the reign of Paranlaka I (S. 907-948) found in the 
Vaikuntha Peruinal Temple at Uttaramalhir village, near 
Madurantakuin station on South Indian Railway in 1898 A.D., 
shows that all villages and towns enjoyed representative 
goviTnment. And it must not be supposed that Parantaka T 
started the system of government by .assemblies and com- 
mittees. Inscriptions prior to his reign bear ample testimony 
to their existence. The great men of the * annual committee ’ 
are mentioned as the trustees of .an endowment in an inscrip- 
tion ' of the Ganga-Pallava King Kampavarman t9th century 
A.D.), and village assemblies are referrc'd to in several inscrip- 
tions of tlie Pa Hava period, * The (*ommittee of the assemb- 
ly’ is siiokcn of in an inscription of Varagima Maharaja at 
Ambiisumardram, who reigned probably at the beginning of 
the ninth century A.D., while the Pdncavdri and Varagosthi 
f(*ommitteo assembly) arc mentioned in an Eastern Calukya 
c<»ppt‘r-])lat(' gr.-mt “ of the first half of the tenth century 
Irom the Kistna Distiict The system therefore seems to have 
been in operation almost throughout Southern India at. th(‘ 
bt'glniiiiig of the tenth century A.D,” 

The inscription given below may be divided into the 

^ South riidian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, page 9 

^ Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V., page 138. 
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followinej .sections : — ( i ) Qualjfic/iti<»ns of comuiittoe incniliors. 
(2) DiwiualifitMl p(M>oii.s: (it) Defaulting committee members 
and their relations h<»wever romoto, {h) Incorrigible sinners 
and their relations, (r) Outcastes until they perform expiator}/ 
rites, (d) Those Avho are rnentaily or uiorally (lisipialified, (e) 

Those who arc* theinaiOvcs di.si(ualitied but do not transmit their 
disqualitieation to their relatiNos. 0\) Method o1 selection ol 
miunbers of committees, (t) No. ol committees to bi‘ appointed 
annually. l\vo others which art* perhaps not annually 
appointed. (G) A]»poin1m«*nt of accountants. It will thus be 
seen that the document was draw n up wiih a definite plan and 
follows a natural order in tht* arrangement of its various parts. 

“The tank committee was probably luitrusted 

w'ith the annual removal of silt, oceasional repairs, invest' 
meat of endowments made tt> tanks and similar ques' 
(ions. The gold eommittee probably legulatod the (hirrency. 
Commitlee members were expected to rake an activt^ part in 
discussing ([ucstions broughi before thc‘m. In fact, an in^ 
scription from thel'elugu countiy reters to eloquence ateoin- 
mitte(‘ assemblies as a special merit. The age restriction, 
the educational and property qualifications laid down, and 
the principle of mcmb(*rship by rotation are items which 
may commend themselves even to iiKxIf'Vn administrators. ‘ 

* Aruh. 8uivey Ueiiort t>l India 1904>06, pp. 135-136. 

Abstkxi t uf IxbCKirao^. 

•• VVe (the nu nibers of) ihi- assembly ot Uttirameru-catiuvedim.Migftlain 
ill its own sub divisi<jii »if Kaliyurkottam— Kaianjai Kondaya— Kraniavitta- 
bhattaii aliat) Somsi.sipoiuinan ul 8ii\aiiganagar in l*urangai*anibai n^ii oi 
the (^)la country sitting and convening the committee in accordance with the 
terms ot the royal command, made a settleiiit'nt as follows, according to 
(tho term** of) the royal letU r lor choosing once every > ear from this year 
lor wal'd (members tor) the annual committee, garden committee and tank 
uonimittee 

I. There shall be thirty wards. 

II. In these thirty wai*ds those that live in each ward shall assemble 
and a hall chf»ose for put-tickets anyone posseB*»iiig the following qualitica 
tions ;• 

(a) He must own more than a quarter of tax-paying land. 

{b) He must live in a house built on his own site. 

(r) His age nni‘*t be below 70 and above 36. 

(d) He must know the Maxitrabrahmaiiy i.e. he must know (it) by 
being able to teach others. 
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The ArchtTologic.ll Reporter in the same Report says 
“The Tanjore iiibcriptions oi the Cola king Rajaraia I (A.D. 
983 to 1013) mention not less than 1 30 villagCh which hail 
ibsemblies aid 40 othets where tiio \illdgers as .i body, seem 
to have managed their afiaiis. The system must have been 
in operation m thousands ot othei villiges who^o names anil 
whose exact immbei leinam to bi disclosed by tiitnic 
lesoarehes. Ncithei the period noi the eircumstuices undci 
which villagt assemblies aiost m Sonthcin India are known. 
But as th» Qieek arnlus'^ador Megasthenes in his lecount ot 
Indian administration a^ it obi i in oil it Ins time makts 
mention of six conimittM*^ of ii\# each, it may be supposed 
that the system was earned into bontheiri India by i hc' Aryan 
immigrants and that slight altciations wen piobablv nude 
to suit the i onditions of the South ’ Tin nnmbei of commit 
tees of village ass( mblies do< s noi ippi ii 1o have been lln* 
same ev cry when . Local ctmditions seem to hw* iniln 
eneed the numbei v< ry much Fn tin* ^nbioiin d nisciiptions 
fiiovisiou is made tor hv( cominittMs ‘.inniial commitUe, 
gaiden coinmiitoc ’ (ank (ommittee, ‘gold fornmittM 
and ‘paiieavua (onmiitt<c Kihieme is .ilso inadi to » 
sixth t ommittM , ? I jnstne commit tie. []iit iL is not sud 
if it was .1 sepaiatv^ Ixuiy oi li it w is identic il with om of Ihi 
ibovf -mentioiu d hvt Itim iiptions fomnl it Tiinpriikadil 

111 . I \e!i It nm iiw IIS <>m « i^hlli il luiicl (In ‘nIi ill h.iM ) Ills nrtnu wnlltn 
‘ ij Ihi |M*t ticktt loti put iiitn till pui,iiM*s» ht lia> It loit <ini V ula uni 
imi of tht loin bhiinhyn'^ luiiu ill* n» i \pl iin (il 1 » >tlui i 
IV llmst (pobs siii^ tin r m ^ iji_ ijuililitatioiis) 

(u) OilI> huoli a" iin m.II* iii\ l'•lll( willi liusimsb dud ii* \jitiini 
uliuli 1)1 llklll iiul 

l/>) Om \\ U ► p* »bst s In lit 1 • iimii..'' wliusi muni i'> pin i imi w li 
has not bt til oil (any *il) I In Ut s tm th* Idst llim \ta) 

slidlbt (hosiii *<Om uliiihi Ittinmiut *>1 flu nmimitl* 
luit lids not subiiiitled In'* w*niiiits md dl hih olatim 
spteilitd Ih1«»w sIj ill noth i\t lh» ii jiaim ^ w niu ii mi tin p »t 
tickets and pul (iiilu llu F>»t) (1) His son (2) Hih I tih* i 

(«M2) IdUiti III law ttt 

kiXthidirio ftll till St , thu p citml non*'' slidlli* wiittiii tn p »l 
tickets iQ the Unity wards, aii*l cioh ut the w irds in t ils^ twclvi^ sti » is 
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near Ktivoripfik in the* North Aroot district, furnish the nauu^a 
of five more coininittf es, vk., ‘ the great men of the wards 
coniinittce/ ‘ the groat men of the fields cominitleo/ ‘ the great 
men (liuiiibering) two hundred/ ‘the great num of the village 
committee/ and ‘the groat men of the eommirte<‘’ 

(Annual Report oji Epigraphy for 1904«-1905, part II, 
I)aragraph 7.). 


(oi UttarariiBllur) almll a separate covering ticket I or (each of tln't 

tlurty w.irds huiidhrl 'separateh. (These packets) ? shall he put into .i pot. 
When the ]Jot tick<*ts have to he diawii. a full meeting of the great 
assembly, including the yumg and ohl (im'mheis) shall be convenid. All 
the tiuiiple piiests (naiiihimfir) who happen to he in llu* \ill.ige on lhi‘ d.i\. 
shall, without any cAception whatever, he caused to he si*ati‘d in the iiinei 
hall (where) the great a«sembly (meets). In tlu‘ midst ot tin- temple 
priests, one ol (hem, who ha])pens to Ij(‘ the (ddesl, shall stand up and lift 
1 hall pot, looking upwards so as to Ik‘ seen by all peiiple. One ward {i.e.. 
the packet reprcs»‘nting it) shall be taken out by anv young bov Htanding 
elohe, who dois not know what is iiusidcs and shall he rransterred lo 
another (eiuplv) pot and shaken. From this p«Jt one ticket shall he draw n 
(l)> the >oung boy‘0 ami made over to the arbitrator (madh^astha). While 
taking eharge of the ticket thus given (to liim), the ailatiatOr shidl ie(*oi\e 
it on the palm (»f his hand with the tive Mngi*rs opiui. He shall rt*ad 
out (the iiaim on) the ti<*ket thus leeeived. Tin* lickt't rea*l (by him) shall 
(also) Ijc read out by all the priests present in the inner hall. Tin* name 
thus read out shall be put down (and aecepted). Simdarly one man shall 
h<* ehosen for (each of) the thirty wards. Ot the lliirtv rrn*n thus chosen 
llio.se who had {previously) l»oen on the ‘garden (*ominittee,’ and on the tank 
eomniittee, those who an* advanced in age and lln>st* who are adv.uieed in 
leairiiiig shall be ehosen for the ‘anmtal eomniittee.'' Of the rest, 
twelve shall l»i* taken lor the 'garden 4*(unmif te<' ’ and the r(*maining six 
shall toriii the ‘tank eoinmittee.’ These (last) two eomniittees shall be 
chosen by show ilia tin* Kai'di. The great men of these threi* uimmitte»*s 
thus (chosetd tor them shall hohl other for lull tlnei- hundred and 8i\.t> 
days and (then) retire. When one who is on the eominittees foiiml guilty 
i^f ) offeiiec, he shall Ir removerl (at once)* appointing the 

committees alter these ha\e retired, the member'* of the eomniittee tor 
supervision ol justice in the twelve stieots (ol Uttaramalhir) .-hall eonvene 
an asM*mli|y (Kiiri) with the help of the arbitrator*. Tin* coiumittces shall 
1^ appiiited hydiawing pot-tickets aeeoidiiig to this order of .settlement. 
For the ‘ pancavAia eomrnittee ’ and the ‘gold committee,’ names shall be 
written tor pot-tickets in the thirty wards ; thirty (packets with) covering 
tickets sliiill he deposited (in a pot) and thirty pot-tickets shall he rlriwn 
(as previously deseri I i(*d). Friim (tln*se) thirty (tieket.s) twelve men shall 
be seleeled. Siv iiut ol twelve (thus) chosen shall form the ‘gold commit 
tee, and 1 he ri'iiiaiitiiig, six the ‘paiicaviira eorninittoe.’ When drawing 
pot*tirkots for tliese (two) eomniititeo.s ri<*xt year, the wards which have 
been already ri*pres(*iitcd (during the year in (jnestion) on these commiUce.s 
shall be exelmhd and the selection made from the remaining wards by 
tl’'awiug the Karai. Oiie who has ridden on an ass and one who has 
coiuinitted lorgery shall noti have (his name) written on the ]>ot-tickot to bt 
put (into the pot). Any arbitrator who possesses honest earnings shall 
w rite the aceoiints (of the village). No aecouritanl shall he appointed to 
that oniee again before he submits liis aeeounts (tor the period dui*ing 
whieb he was in otirco) to the great men of the big eommiitee and (is 
de*d«tred) to have been honest. The accounts which one has been writing* 
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The baievolcul nxtiuc ot Ihe Hindu civjli/itioii is [uovul 
by the icict that the lliudu Coloiiie*' and DepcndeiieK*? 
(Djoyedtht s«\ me Corns tit ution «is th< inothei lountj} Sii 
IbUnilord RifHos^ says about Rail, in island east ol ,hva 
Heic to^ethei with the Bi ihiiiaimal i elision is still 
puscrvid the ancient loiin A Hindu rnunieipd polity.* 

Hindu woiks on diplomacy jiohty and ^oveiiimeiil 
1 though tew aic now o\t mi) show the high dovilopnu nt tlial 
politic«iI thought icachcd in those di\s N>int ot thorn hive 
been tianslated into IVrsiin arul tlnnn into Em opt in 
languages. Abn Sabhhid had ilu lia/mfi tiinslatid into 
Pdsian in 1150 AD Bu/aieh inu lici the unowned 
nnnibtu ot Naushiiwin tiu Just iec‘ ivtd his politn d 
idueation and tiaining in Jndi i 


Law is i Itsl ol good govoiiiiiieiil Thi gu it Hindu 

work on law is a iiiaivel ol sjtiiplieily ind wisdom Without 
being complex itbilibli(d dllhcdixeisc w int'' ol tin jm )pl( 

Its piovisions did not thiiigeiveiv wtik, ind yi t the} suited 
the \ iiieel eiicumbtiiK es ot Hindu so« lei^ Sii W, Joik^' 
siys Tin laws ol AIiiiuvn^ piobiblv w(i i iisidiiiblv 

lu shall sill mil liimsi It thus n m this yc n i ^vaols i lon_^ i 
Ou mu »ii iiul tlu suii ((M(luit) iiimiitic shill tl>\ i\ hi iptioml ! 

hv * put ti kit^’ iloiii Ju this I flw t \\ i tlu i V il hill I 1 iiumI 
• 1 shown (to us) ^ri(iius|> i snid l\ iht 1 r«l ot ^ud , iIil I nip i u 
oiu who IS h 11(1 ui kiinid men tin wic.^th} witli <lipluiil, tin 
list lewi I of lioisis, whosi n Is (/ c , ^ilts) (rest in hi s thus U) tlu (ch 
till till, till f;lorioiis P 11 iki *» ill Nairn 111 At tlu r \ I mm uul K iianjii 
K nulay i Ki iiiia\iltihhittan ill is Smisiprumin ol Sii\ i^iu ni 
in ikirangit inihiiii ulu (a dislrut) t the li Mumti^ sit with (u ) in I 
thus iaiisi.ll (this Si t til nil 111 j to I muh Wi thi Imcnibris ot thi ) 
isstiihlyol Utl uami 111 ( iturx dim ingiliiii iiiih this s* itli m« iit I i tlu 
piospint) ot oiii Nillagi iii oidii tli it wi ktd int n miN pi nsh nul tlu 
list mi;y piospii At tht oidt i « t thi j^ii it iiii n ittiiig, in th is nil l\ 

I, thi ailntntoi Kadidipp tlni Suakkin i — lUjani ill ini ing »lipri\ in Ih i 
Nvioto till settlomenl — Aiclm dogn i1 Smvij ot liiiiii Aiiiiiiil Hip i 
tor l'K)4 lOOl A D pp 1 12 145 

* Disruption oi Jai i, \ ol li, Aiipi ndix p 217 

AlUi (juotuig aumi jiassigis lu in Mum, C il mil Hii^g ajr ‘ ih s 
ixtiiits ithnd us suthtiiiit pioul t i nm 11 ui^ uiisi d tiinut hu il 
uptiiiitciideiiu and ailniiiiistratnm — Jhigg-- Liiid 4 lp(|i.u n ui 

J THC KA MX S ON 

"Houghtons institutes ol Hindu Liw, Pitlaot*, paJ x WaTir cUi 

I LlbHMHY 
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older than those of Solon or ev('n of Lyeiir^^us, although the 
promulgation of them, hefor»^ they were reduced to writing, 
might have been coeval with the first monarchies established 
ill Egypt and India.” 

1'he English derived their laws from the Romans, who, in 
their turn, derived them from Greece, During the Decern- 
vinite, Greece seems to have been indebted to India for its 
laws. Sir W. Jones says:' “Although ptM’haps Maim was 
never in Crete,- yet, some of his institutions ma} wrell have 
been adopted in that island, whence Lycurgus a century o» 
two after may imported them into St»irta.’ 

The Jiihlc in Indm says that the Manu Smnti was the 
foundation upon which the Egyptian, the Persian, the Grecian 
and the Roman codes oi* law wore built, and t.hal the. 
infiuence of Manu was still every day felt in Europe. 

Professor Wilson * says the Hindu had “a ood(‘ ol laws 
adapted to a great variety of relations which* could ia>l have 
existed except in an advanced comb tion of social organ i/ati on. 

Coleman ‘ .says: “The style ol it (Manu) has a certain 
austere majesty that sounds like the language ol legislation 
and extorts a respectful awe. The seiitiiiieiits of iiidopeu 
dence on all beings hub God, .‘Uid the harsh adininistration.s 
even to king^i are truly noble.” 

Dr. Robertson says: “With re.specL Lo the number and 
\anet} of points the llindii code considers it will bear a 
i*<)mparison with the eelebratetl Digest of Justmian. or with 
the .systems ol jurisprudenee in nations most highK civi- 
lized. 'rile articles of which tin* Hindu code is eom[>osed 
an* anaiigod in natural and luminous order. They are 
numerous and comprehen.sive. and investigated with that 
miiiut.e attention and discernment which are natural to a 

* J’ltl.tce Houghtons IriBtitutLs ot Hindu Law, pagr \ii. 

- 'rht* oneness of Minah and Manu is highly t>robahk‘. 

•* Mill'*-’ India, Yol. II , p. 282 . 

* Colexuan'b Mythology of the HinduSt p. 8. 
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people ilistinguished for acuteness and subtlety of under- 
standing, who hav(» been long {icciistoinod to the accuracy of 
judicial proceedings, and acquainte<l with all the refinements 
of legal practict‘. The decisions concerniitg (‘very point aix* 
toimded upon the great and immutable priiwiples of justice 
which the human mind acknowledge!^ and n‘speets in everv' 
age and in all parts of the earth. Whoever examines the 
whole work cannot entertain a doubt of its eonlaining the 
juriaprudenet* oi' an enlightened and commercial people. 
Whoever looks into any particular title will be surprised 
with a minuteness of detail and nicety of distinction which, 
111 many instance's, seem to go hvijond the aitviitioih of 
Kuropeon It^gulation, and it is remarkable that some ol the 
regulations which indicate th<‘ greatest di'gn^e t»f n'finmncnt 
were established in periods of tha^ most remote antiquity/' ' 
Mr. Mill says that '‘the <li vision and arrangement ol 
Hindu law is rude and shows the barbarism ot the nation ' . 
upon which Professor Wilson, with his usual candour, remarks: 
" By this test, th(' attempt to classify would place the Hindus 
higher in civilization than the English."- 

Mr. Mill's review of Hindu ndigion and laws is a pii*ce of 
stupendous perversity, ignoranct' and stupidity. Professor 
Wilson, the editor of Mill's History ol India, speaks of it» in 
the following terms: ‘The whoh* of this review of the 
icligion as well as of the laws of the Hindus is full of sericuis 
defects arising from inveterate ])rejuiUcos and imperfect 
knowledge."'' 

He thus describes the object of that most mischievous 
book ever written on India ; “ Indignant at the exalted, and 
it may be granted, sometimes exaggerated di^scriptions of 
their (Hindus) advance in civilization, of their learning, 
their sciences, their talents, their virtues, which emanated 

* Disquisition Concerning India, Appendix, p. 217. 

• VFill<i' fnilia. Vol. IT, pp. 224-'i.'>. 

0 Mill's India, Vol. II, p. 43G (Note). 
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trom t ho amicT-blo enthusiasm ot Sir VV'illiara Jones, Mr. Mill 
has ent.«‘red the lists against, him with e<|ual enthusiasm, 
hut i\ less eoinmendjible pur|K)se, and has sought to reduce 
them as far below their level as their encomiasts may have 
formerly elevated them abo\t‘ it. With very imperfect 
knowledge, with materials exce4‘dingly defective, with an 
implicit faltli in all tehtimony hostile to Lliiidii pretensions, 
he has elabomied a poiirait of Hindus which h(m no 
rpsp'ifihlancc v^hotpcer io fhe ornjioai ami 'which ahnosf 
tmfrcbgps h witv f iiHy,'" 

Of ^fill’s History of Hritish India. Prof. Max Muller says: 
•‘'fhe hook which I consider most mischievous, nay, which I 
hold ri'sponsible for some ot th(‘ greatest misfortunes that, 
have happcmeil in Imlia, is .Mills History of India, even with 
th(‘ antidote against its poison whi(*h is supplied by Professor 
Wilson's notes. Professi»r H, II. Wilson says: “Its 
tendency is 

To say that the plant ol the jury system is an exotie 
in IndiM is to plea<l one’s utter ignorance of Hindu law. 
The “Sacred hooks ol the East'* series, V^(*l. 25, translated 
hy Dr. (J, Buhler and edited by Prof. Max Muller, treats of 
the Laws of Mann. OhaptiT VII deals with civil and 
<*en*monial law. Section I ot the chapter provides that “a 
king d(‘sironfe ot investigating law’ eases must enter his eourt 
of just.icc. together with Brahmans and wdth experienced 
(councillors.” 

See. 10. provides “ that man (in the abseucce of a king, a 
l(*arned Brahman) shall enter that most excellent Court 
aecoinpanied by (at least) three assessors. 

Sec. 11. Where three Brahman assessors inciitioncd 
ab«>ve versed in the Vedas and the learned judge appointed 
by the king sit down, they call that the Court of (four- faced) 
Brahman. 


^ India : What tan it teach ub ' p. 
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In Chapter XII Manu tleals with the* constitution a 
('^ourt of Liw to decide doubtful points in law. Sort.ion 
110 of it provides: “ Wlnirever an assembly f‘onsistino 
either of ten or of at least thn^e persons, who follow their 
prescribed occupations declares 1») be law, the lej^al force 
of that one must not <lispute.’' 

While discussing Mill’s views, Professor Wilson a^ain 
says According to this theory (Mill’s theor\ contairu'd in 
his (‘vplanation of the causes of comph'v ])]*oCednre in the 
Knglish courts of law) the corruption of the judi-v is the hesl 
security for justice, ft woiihl he dangerous bo reduce* this t(» 
jjractioe.” ^ 

An eminent authority, the lat(* (Jhief Justice of Madras, 
Sir Thomas Strange, says of the Hindu Law of Kvi(h*n(*e: 
"It will bo read by (*very English lawyei- with a mixture (J 
aflmiration a?j(l delighi., as il may bo studied by him lo 
advantage.” 


* Mill’s India, V'ol. II, ]>. Mill says tint lM*o.oi8f tlio Hindus Itaul 

numi-y on pledgi-s, thrrefnn* 11 k‘V ait* tarinrous. On Ibis, Pi*otVsHo! Wilson 
-ays: “ Londinj; on (ilcd^'R (*an s<*ai(*t*ly In* n-irardod as proot ot aHtatr of 
liarharisni, oi iho imdiiludt* ot pa\Mi l>rok«‘rjs m Lotuton wouM witiiosa our 
being very low in the scale ot eiN ifi/atioii.” Mill declares t In- Miibanimadaii 
<’ode lo be su])ei*ior to the* iriudii (’ode*/’ “Tn ei\il branch, ' rc plic-s Wils.f»n, 
“ l.he laws of Ooiitrnel and Inheritance, it is not sc» exact or c*oniplet»* as 
the latter (Hindus’), Its (Aruhaiuiiiadaii) spirit ol barbarous ret.iliation is 
imknoun to llie Hindu f>»d<*." Mill thinks that perjiirv is a \irtin* accord- 
mg to the Hindu Tode. Hut WiKoii (•l«*arl\ proves that this is a ercMt iot> 
of Mill’s clisc-ased imagination. 

It is furtlu'i- objected that the- unc-cMtanit.ies ot the Hindu law an* vei \ 
gieat. Prof. Wilson (Kssays, Vcd. ITI, })agc‘ o) remarks “It the un- 
c‘(‘i‘tainties ot tin* Kiiglish Ian arc* less pc‘rplc*\ing tluin those of the Hindu 
law, we doubt, it its delays are not something inc^rc* inlc'rniinablc*. A long 
time ela])sc*s before* a cause eomc- for »lec*isioii, aiicl .ihumianl opportunitv 
is therefore* atrorcb*(l tor the t rathe- of inidi'rbaiid negcuiations, intrigut‘S and 
eorrnption. It is ne«*dless to cite iri.slanoi to piovc* the eonaeciuence cn* to 
make any individual ajiplic-ation • public evc-nts baxc* renderc'd tin* tael, 
notorious. It can soarc'cly be* otbeiwise.’* Hut be re turns te» the* charge 
and says : “ I’lie-y say that pandits don’t .ign*e* in tin* dise*liarge* c)l Hindu 

law. But see in the cjase* ot Virape*i mail Pilla^' rtTfiiix Naraiii Ihllaj, the; 
opinion ot tho two English jiulgt*s. Tlie* (?hiel Justice ot i>e*iigal eltjclaiy-, 
that a decision ]jronounoecl and argued with gre*at iiains by tlu* Chief 
Justice at. Madras will inisle*ad those by whemi it may be* fcJlowe-d, and 
that the doctrine which it inculcates is contrary" to law.” Pic>fi**«sor 
Wilson again says: “TheChiet Justice of Bengal says that “he* would 
conxiiye at immoral acts if he thought they led to useful result**,” 
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A wiit(r in th( Asiitio Joninal (p 14 ) says “All tho 
i('<]nisit( sh id( s of can xncl cliliguioc* the eoriespoTi(lini» 
slndes of iHS^li^enc ind definli u< ( nefiill\ obsoi\(‘d in tlu' 
Hindu liw of linliiK Ml uid iieilhd in tin pirisprndc nc(‘ noi 
in till legd tn itisesof llu mosl rivilised Stites of Eniope 
iM lluy to lie found inoic' logieally (xpiossed oi inoie 
ri( ( 111 itHy defined In tht spint of Pyiihiis’ obseuvation on 
th(» Romm kgions, oiu c innot refriin from oxcUiming “I 
SI 0 notlnng b irbaious m tin jnnspiudi nci of the Hindus” 

Of lire (V)mmintiiy of (’‘dlnei on Minn, hn W »lones 
i\ ‘ ll IS Ihi shotlisf \(i Ihc most luminous tin h ist 
ostent it Kuis \< 1 tin most h lined tin deepi^st yit tin ino f 
nt/tffithh ((mnnPofin If tni minpnsni on (in)f Knfhfn 

iiiKifiii If /]it I Of! u It in A'^mfn ' 


SOdAL SYSTKM. 

Ifuil ) 1*1 111 1 iiU » th'^ pit ixMind 

A,4nnl»(tii< tli (oniinim link 

Ms Inn liRiivit uitl iii ^1 id 1 1 1 in ii 
t) niiii »1 , ths prntn tid|i>V 

I noMsoN Affawem ion 

'I ill Hindus piihitid MKuty Tin sodil oiomi/ition of 
tin piopli s\ IS bisid on sdenlilir piiiniphs md wis well 
ideiilifid lo Misuii piosri(t.s without piif^ sinfe Theie 
w IS no .Kdimnhlion of vexItlMii orn poilion of the eommn- 
nit} leninglln othd poitnn in dcst itute poveity , no social 
foi((s ^.timuliting tin iiicu isc oftheweilbh of the one and 
lh< rn\ei ty of the othei is is the l(ndoney of tho modem 
(i\ni/ition Kvim) sik n ty/’ si^s C’lilyle, ‘has a spnitual 
piirid[)h Is till Mubodimnit, moit o? Uss eomplete, of an 
I hi kiyimte of lh(' Hindu system howe'vei wa*- 


pit I n » to 11 Ui Idol Iiisfcitiiti-I ( 1 Hjiidii I iw p IS 
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nttfiorud v^ry/cc. It .iHoidcd Lo i v< i} lutinbci ol Iht (k nI 
body, oppoihmitiLs cirici im aiis to develop tally his p»)\\Li 
,irnl uipeoibies and bo uae bhciii loi blu ulvaiie i nit iit ol tin 
Le)ni)nt)n weal Evoi^orK w is to seive tin iidion in (lit 
spheie in which Ik vva-i be sb hbtcel lo u t, whie^h b« iii^ 
ioni;e.mcil bo his individn.il ge mils vv is eonilucivc lo bln 
highest eleveJopinent eit his faciilbios mil povvcis 

The K was thus a wise ind stale ‘^in mil Iv / 1 issitic ibion 
which jnocmed i ^ciuial disliibiition ol we ilth t \[)e lli el 
ini'll i\ and want tioni the 1 inel pionudid inentd ind inoi il 
ptogliss eiKiltid Mitlond ellieieiie^ iiid ibovi .ill in idt 
ti iiiijiiulil V (onipabibh with idvmeenuni in oin woid 
dioppe (i nnniiui ill m mid md iiiolc liti donblv w et b\ 
aeUJing iMiinal p* im with intioiiil i the i m ^ iii'l mijI 
h ippiiie ^ I condition ol ill ni iiowhiu ili o tally 
11 di/e el 

'rins ( l.issihe itioii— this piineitile ol ot i il oi^iin/i 

lion — was bhe Varit(fd( ranui Muikind wue dividcel into 
two classes (1) the Ai} is iiiel (2) the JXis}as oi tin 
eivili/edaiid the" sav.ige The Aiyis wi le sab livieled into — 
(1) Jhihinanis who de vobeel tin inse Ives to h iimn^ 
uid iet|aiMiig vviseloin inei lollowmgtln libt t il 
II bs iiid se lenei 

(-) K hatii 3 is w ho de voImI I In in c I v< (i» (In I In oi ^ 
iiidpinine wl vv il md to w honi I he (xieidivi 
gove iniiient ol the ])e oph wisenLnisled 
(I) \ iish} IS whei de>e>ted bheinsclves be> ti lele uni 

bhe piedessions 

(-t) badi IS (me 11 ot leiw eipieilns) who seivtd uni 
hedped the othei bliicc elissts ' 

' 1U\ 1 1) Mainline, ax's ihit tin Sucli i dn iif L in iri\ -s* n i 

fiUviB, lUel iieve.r icin h Ikiii micIj I In (irnek siii^ iim it tf> hml 

all ( la'^se s in ineli i tii ( eiti/ens” Uhi li^ioiis ol tin W< i M p 11 

Mr 1 Iphiiistoiu '><a\s It is reni vi U il>ie lint in tin Ifindn •li'inii 
tlie^ie. IS not .1 tiacc ol smilitv in the licliaviuin ul othe.i cliincUi I > llie 
king * —History ot India, p. 243 
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^J’his cla^bilication is .m necessary one in all civilized 
countries in some I'orm or other. It was the glory of ancient 
Aryavarta that this class! ti cation existed there in its perfect 
form and was based on scientific principles — on the principle 
of heredity (which has not yet been fully apj:)reciat(‘d by 
Kiir<jpean thinkers), the conservation of energy, economy ol 
labour, facility of developmeni, and specialization of faculties. 
Literary men, soldit^rs doctors, lawyers, clergymen, traders, 
and servants are to be fnuml ni England, France, America, 
and in every other civili/ed emmtry of modern t.imes, as thry 
w(‘re in Ancient India, 'fin- onl) diHrif iicr is tliat in om- 
<-ase the division was perfect ami the working of its marvel- 
lous mechanism regular, while in the otlun* the classific^atioii 
IS imperfect and its working irregular and haphazard. 

The Vfirifi'f^^ltraiua was not the same as th(‘ caste system 
of the present day — a tra\<*sty of its ancient original. No 
om* was a Lrahman by blood nor a Sudni by birth, but 
everyone was ‘'Ueh as his nu'rits fitted him to be. “1’he 
p(‘ople,’’ says Col. Uh-ott, “ were not, as now, irri'voeably 
walled in by caste.'', but they weie free to rise to the highest 
social dignities or sink lo the lowest positions, according to 
the inherent ijualities they might ]M)ssess.'' 

Hie son ol a Ibaliman .sometimes became a Ksliatriya, 
.souK'times a Vaisliya, ami .sometimes a Sudra. At the saim* 
time, a Sudra as certainly became a l]rahman ora Kshatriya. 
i^hankcr D Uj V i jn i/tt says : — 

'sr^-iTT WTW 1 ^' I 

l>y birlli all are Siidra by actions men become Jh'ijd 
(tw^iee-born) lb loading the Vc'ilas one becomes Vlpra 
and beeinnes IWuhman by gaining a knowledge of (fod.'' 

Hie passagt* in the Faa/w/>vYt of the Mahabhaiata rnn^ 
thus: “He in whom the <|iialities of truth, mnnifience, for- 
giveness, gentleness, abstinence from cruel deeds, contein- 
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plation, b('iiPvolenn‘ iuv observed, is called a HrahniHn in thr 
Sinriti. A man is not. a Siidra by boino a Sudra nor a 
Brahman by being a Brahman.” 

The Mahabharata (Santiparva) says 

IT 'nirfsTT I 

fTT JrfTif II 

“There are no distinctions of caste. Thus, a world which, 'as 
created by Brahma, was at Hrst entirely Brahmanic, has 
become divid(‘d into chusses. in conseijuenec of moiTs 
actions.” 

“We ri'ud 111 the Ait.ai*«‘ya Brahmaiia (ii. lit), lor 
( \ample, that Kavasha Ailnsha, who was ;i Siulra and son ol 
a low woman, was griMtly respected tnr his literary ai.t.ain- 
menhs, and admitted into the class of Rishis. INu-haps tin 
most remarkable Feature ol his lib* is that lie, Sudra as lu* 
was, distinguished him.self as the Rishi of some of th(‘ liymns 
of 1 he Rig- V('da (R-g., \. 3()-o4). Jt is distinctly stated in 
the Chandogyopanishad that Jabala, who is otheiwdse c;illed 
Sa.tya- Kama, had no gotra, or family name w^hatever ((Jhan- 
l^pa, iv. 4); all that we know about his parentage is that he 
was the son of a woman named dribala, and that luj is called 
after his mother Though born of unknown parents, Jabala 
is said to have been the founder of a school of the Vajiii- 
Veda. K\eii in the Apastambti-Sulra (ii. o-IO) and the 
J\Ianusniriti (x. ( 30 ) we Hud that a Sudra can beconu* a 
lhahman and a Brahman can b<‘come Sudra, aeeonliiig to 
his good or bad deeds. IVinini mentions the name ol a 
celebrated grammarian willed CVikravarmana in the sixth 
chapter of his Ashtfidhyayi (p. \i. L 130); now ( Vikravarmana 
was a Kshatriya by birth, since he has the prescribed 
Kshatriya termination at the end of h;s name, which is a 
liatronymic of Cakrax armana.” * 

’ r.iper on “Sanskiil. as a Ja\ mg L.iiigiMgf m Jinlia, " hmU Ijelon- llu* 
I nlertiatioiijil Congrt"»s of (3rn;iit<ili.''ls .it Jifrlin on 14lli Srptenilier iSSl 

A.D. 
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Who wci’(‘ Vj.svaiiiil/ni and Vahniki by birth Imt 8udrii«s ' 
Kvuii ho lute iis th(‘ time of the Oroek invasion of India, the 
r.istf syst(‘ni had not become pctiified into its present state. 
I'hedreeks d(‘scribe four castes. Megasthenes says that a 
Hindu of any caste may become a Sophist (Biahmaii). ' 

Colonel Tod says; “ In the early ages of these Solar and 
Lunar dynasties, the priestly office was not hereditary in 
families, it was a }>rof(‘Ssion, and the genealogies exhiliit 
freijiient instances of branches of these races terminating 
their martial c.ire<‘r in the commencement of a religious sect 
or ‘gotra’ and ol thmr descendants reassuming their warlike 
occupations VI Go 

'riicic w.is in» hcn*(lilai\ (M.stc. d'he people eiijoyed (In 
advant.iges o( hciedilaiy genius without the serious di.iw- 
haeks ol .1 ugid system ol caste liased on birth. 

As late as tin* I2lh century A.l)., King Bellala Sen ol 
riciigal elevated ojie section ol the Kaivartas, now called (he 
Chasi Kaivartas, to the rank of a el(*an caste and degraded 
the Suvarna Vaniks, in Kajputana, Maharavval Amar Singh 
of daisalmer even in the seveiit(‘enth century readmitted 
amongst the Liiatti Uajputs all Bhatlis who had bi'eome 
Muh.iinniadans. 

“ 'rile one gi(*at object which the [iromoters ol tlie liere- 
dibiry system sei m to have had in view was lo seem c to 
each cla.ss a high <legrt‘(' ol ellieiencv in ils own spheie." 
“ 1 l(*reditaiy genius’’ is now a subject ol serious enquiry 
amongst the enlightened men ol Eurojie and America, and 
the (‘Volution thecn-y as applied to sociology, when fully worked 
out \vill show the merits of the system. 

Even the system m its prc'sent toim has not been an 
unmitigated evil. It has been the great conservative prin- 
ciple of the constitution of Hindu society, though originally 


' Aimhii counts se\i*)i c-Lmsrs . >Snj)liists, fkgricultiuibls, hcrdHiiien, handi 
< nvlts luid rtrti/.ms, warrioi inspoctorb and c(juncdl(jis. (JSec Stralio, 
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it was a conservative as well as a progressive one. It is this 
principle of the Hindu social constitution which has en:ihh‘il 
I he nation to sustain without being shal t, ci t'd t;o pnees ihi* 
l.rcnu'ndons shocks giviui by the mnnerniis polilii'd enuNul 
sions and religions upheavals that ha\c‘ occurred dining the 
lost thousand years. “The sysi.eni of cast(‘,” say^ Su 
(yotton, “far from being th(i stuirct' of all troubles which can 
l)e traced in Hindu society, has rendered most importani 
service in the ])‘ist, and still conliniu's to sust ain ord(*r and 
solidarity ” 

As regards its im]iort.ance from a Kurop(‘;ui pi>inl of viev^ 
.Mr. Sidney [/)\\ in his recenl hook A Vi^latt nf I mint 
^nys: “ Hien* is no doubi that it is the main imusi' of I, he 
fundaiiK'nl.al stability and content, ment by which Indian 
society has been braced for cenfcuri(*s against, t,h(.‘ shocks of 
politics and the cataclysms of Nature. It provides (‘va'iy 
man with his place, his cans*)*, his occaijiation, his circle 
of friends. It makes him, at th(‘ outs(‘t. a im'udx'r of a 
corporate' body : it proti'cts him through lih' from th(' cankc'i* 
of .social jealousy and unfulfilled aspirations: it (*nsun's him 
r'omyianionship and a s<'n.se of coininunil,y with others in like 
cjise with himself. The* caste' organixation is to llie 
Hiruin his <*lub, his trade-union, his Ix'nefit sociidy, his 
philanthropic socii'ty. Theiv are no work-houses in India, 
and none are as yet nei'dixl. 1'he obligation t,o provide f.u 
kinsfolk and friends in distress is nnivi'rsally ac'knowledgcd . 
nor can it be ijucstioned that this is rlue to the recognition 
of the strength of family ties and of the bonds created by 
associations and common pursuits wdiich is fo.steri'd by the 
caste principle. An India without caste, ms things st'ind at 
present, it. is not (piite easy to im;igint'.” 
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('IIAKAOTRH. 

')'() tiios(‘ vvlio t.hre iHii) no wonis can paint, 

IlioM* \vli(» know th«‘«*, know all wonts arc f.iiut. 

—11 AN. Mom.: 

The happv rcsull.s of i:(ovornni(‘nt dopond chioHy upon Uit* 
idtarat'f.cM' fd’ l.he j)oo])l<‘. And what, nation, MncicMtt or 
modern, enn show suoh hio’h <*haract(‘r as tlnat of tht* Aneicmt 
Hindus? Thoir generosity, simplicity, honesty, truthfulness, 
rourai>(\ refinomcmt. and (‘hivalry an‘ pn»v(*rhial. In faek, 
tihe tdenuiuts wcu’e .so niix<‘d in them that nature might stand 
up and say to all tlu^ worhl, “ Thes(‘ w(m’(‘ men.” 

'rhe first and highest vitii(‘ iti man is truthfulness. As 
i lhajieor s.iys : — 

'riiith is the lii«4ln*sf tiling th.il .11. in iiia\ knop. 

From lh(‘ earnest tim(‘s, the Hindus ha\e always hi'on 
praised by men of all countries and ei'eisis for their Irnthful- 
ne.ss. 

Strabo says: ‘‘They an* so honest as neither to nsjuin* 
locks to their doors nor writings to bind tlnur .agnajments.” ^ 

Arrian (in the second eentnry), the pupil of Epict('tns, 
says that “ no Indian was over known to t(*ll an iintrnth.” ' 
I'his, making a diu* al]<nvan(M* for e.xaggeralion, is no mean 
prai.si*. 

I lioveri-thsang, T «* most famous of tin* Ohinosi* travellers, 
'^ays: “The Indians are <listinguished by the straightfor 
wardnesH and honesty of their ehanictia*. With regard to 
jiehes, they never tak(» anything unjustly ; with regard t.o 

justice, they make even exce.ssive concessions 

straightfoi waidn(‘ss is t.he leading feat.uie of theii* jidminis 
t.ration.” 

* Stra))o, Tiib w., p. 4SS (cil. 1587). 

‘ Indica, Cap. \ii, fi. Stv .ilso M(j(h'indl<* in “ ludiuii Antiipiary,'’ I87d 

p. 

» Vob II. p. 83. 
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Khang-thai, the Chinese ambassador to Siam, says that 
Su-We, a relative of Faiichen, King of Siam, who c«iine to 
India about 231 A.D., on his return reported to the king 
that “ the Indians are straightforward and honest.” ^ 

“In the fourth century, Friar Jordanus tells us that the 
people of India are true in speech and eminent in justice.” - 
Fei-tu, the ambassador of the Chinese Emperor Yangti to 
India in 605 A.D., among other things points out as peculiar 
to the Hindus that “ they believe in solemn oaths.” 

Idrisi, in his Geography (written in the 1 1th century), 
says: “The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and 
never depart from it in their actions. Their good faith, 
honesty and fidelity to their engagements are well known, 
and they are so famous for these qualities that people Hock 
to their country from every side.*’ ‘ 

III the thirteenth century, Shams-ud-din A.bu Abdullah 
(juotes the following judgment of Bedi-ezr Zcinan : “The 
Indians arc innumerable, like grains of sand, free from 
deceit and violence. Th(*y fe<ir neither death nor lifc‘.” 

Marco Polo (thirteenth century) says : “ Vou must know 
that those Brahmins are the best merchants in the* world and 
the most truthful, for they would not t(dl a lie for anything 
on earth.” ^ 

Kamai-ud-din Ibd-erra/ik Simarkandi (1413-1482), who 
went as ambassador of the Ivhakan to the prince of Calicut 
and to the Kiii^ of Vidyanagar (1140- 144.5), bears testimony 
to “the perfect security which merchants enjoy in that 
countiry.” ^ 

*Max Muller’s Indiii*: What can it teach us.' p 
Marco Polo, cd. H. Yule, Vol. II., p. !io4. 

* Max Muller’s India; What can it teach usV p. ‘J7 ~k 

* Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 1, p. SS. 

* India : What Oan it teach us? p. 275. 

^Maroo Polo, ed. H. Yule, Vol. II, ]>. 350. 

^ Notices des Maiiusurits, Tom. xiv, x). Ui6. 
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Abul Fazal says; “The Hindus are admirers of truth 
and of unbounded fidelity in all their dealings.” ^ 

“ 'Fwo hundred years ago you did not need to give written 
receipts foi morn^y nr written promise for a trust placed in 
your hands. Vour immense banking business three centuries 
ago was cairu'd on by word of mouth. So much so that 
Phillimor(‘ and later writers .speaking of the Indians said that 
they wcrt‘ a pin'idiarly truthful people. Truth was specifi- 
cally an Indian viitiK*.”® 

Sir »J»>!in Malcolm says: “Their truth is as remarkable 
as their courage.’’ ' 

(Colonel Slceman, who had better and more numerous 
op|)ortunities of knowing the Hindu charr.cter than most 
Eur()])ean.s, assuii's us “ that falsehood or lying between 
members ui the same village is almost unknown.” lie adds: 
“ 1 have had liefoio me hundreds of cases in which a man’s 
[iroperty, libiu’ty and life h?is depended upon his telling a he 
and he has refiisi'd to tell it.” 

What IS the pivot on which the whole story of Kamayaiui, 
tlu* book whicli even now exercises the greatest influence in 
the formation ol Hindu character throughout India, turns 
To remain tnn*, tlioi^di lifi» may depart, and all that is near 
.iiid ilear lu tins world may perish. What is the lesson 
taught by the life of the greatest character unfolded to view 
by the Mahahliarata. Bheeshma Pitamah ' 1’o itunain trm* 

and stedtasL, come what may. 

Professor M.w Muller says: “It was love of truth that 
struck all the people who came in contact with India, as the 
prominent feature in the national character of its inhabitants. 
No one eviM- accused tJiem of falsehood. There must 
surely bt‘ ksoiuc ground for this, for it is not a remark 

* Tod’p Raj.vsthaii, Vol. I, p. 643. 

- Li*cture on “ Education as the Basis of National Life ” at Adyar. 

’ Mill’s History ot India, VTol, I, p. 623. 
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that is frequently made by travellers in toreign countries 
even in our time, that their inhabitants invariably speak the 
truth. Read the accounts of English travellers in France, 
and you will find very little said about French honesty and 
voracity. ^ 

But it is not for truthfulness alone that the Hindus have 
been famous. Their generosity, tolerance, frankness, intelli- 
gence, courtesy, loyalty, gentleness, sobriety, love of know- 
ledge, industry, valour and a strong feeling of honour are 
even now remarkable. 

“ MegaF-thenes® observed with admiration the absence of 
slavery ^ in India, the chastity of the women, and the courage 
of the men. In valour they excelled all other Asiatics, jsobor 
and industrious, good farmers and skilful a^tizans, they scarcely 
ever had recourse to a lawsuit, and lived peaceably under 
their native chiefs.” 

That acute observer, the historian Abul Fazal, says* 
“The Hindus are religious, affable, courteous to strangers, 
cheerful, enamoured of knowledge, lovers of justice, able in 
business, grateful, admirers of truth, and of unbounded fide 
lity in all their dealings.” ^ Colonel Dixon dilates upon “their 
fidelity, truthfulness, honesty, their determined valour their 
simple loyalty, and an extreme and almost touching devotion 
when put upon their honour.” ' 

The Indians,” 335^8 Noibuhr, “arc really the most to- 
lerant nation in the woild” He also says that “they arc 
gentle, virtuous, laborious, and that, perhaps of all men, the> 
are the ones who seek to injure their fellow-beings the least.” 

^ Max Muller’s India : What can it teaoh us’ p. 17 

- Hunter’s Gazetteer, “ India,” p. 266. 

^ Mr. Flphinstone nays **It is remarkablt that in Ibo Hindu dramas 
there is not a trace of servility in the behaviour ot otliei ( haraoters to tio 
king.”— History of India, p. 243. 

♦ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I., p. 643 

^Colonel Dixon was Commissioner of Ajmer- Morw ora fiom 1815 k> 

1867 A.D. 
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The high character, the noble solf-saorifico, the unbounded 
love of a FTindii for those who are near and dear to him are 
well illustratod by the refusal of Yudhisthira to accept 
salvation, while* his wife and brothers were outside Heaven. 
The Mahabharata says: — 

“Lo, suddenly, with a sound that ran through heaven 
and earth, Tndra came riding on his chariot and cried to the 
king, ‘ Ascend.' Then indeed did Yudhisthira look back to 
his fallen brothcTs and spoke thus unto Indra with a sorrow- 
ful heart : ' Let my brothers who yonder lie fallen go with 
me. Not even into thy heaven, O Fndraj would T enter, if 
they are not to be there ; and yon fairfaced daughter of a 
king, Drau])a(li, the all-deseiving, let her too enter with us !*” 

Sir Monier Williams says:* 'Natives never willingly 
destroy life. ‘ Live and let live’ is their rule of conduct 
towards the inferior creation.” 

“Th(} villagers/ says Mr. Elphinstonc,^ “are inoffensive, 
amiable peo])l(‘, atfectionat** to their family, kind to theii* 
neighbours.” 

[n 181 A. I)., when evidence was given before the Bri- 
tish Parliament, ' Mr. Mercer said : “ They (Hindus) are 
mild in their disposition, polished in their general manners ; 
in their domestic relations, kind and affectionate.” 

Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the Deccan, declared to 
the committee of the Commons on East India Affairs in 1831 : 
“They will bear an advantageous comparison vvith the natives 
of any country in the world ” ^ 

Captain Sydenham said : “ The general character of the 
Hindus is submissive, docile, sober, inoffensive, capable of 
great attachment and loyalty, quick in apprehension, intelii- 

^ Modern India and the Indians, p. 33. 

* hilphinstone's History ot India, p. 100. 

• Mill’s History of India, Vol. L, p. 523. 

^ Tod’s Western India, p. Ivii. 
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gent, active : generally honest and performing the duties 
of charity, benevolence and filial affection with as much 
sincerity and regularity as any Jiatioii with which 1 am 
acquainted.” 

Abbe Dubois says • “ The Hindus are not in want of 
improvement in the discharge of social duties amongst them- 
selves.” 

Sir John Malcolm said “The Hindu inhabitants are a 
race of men, generally speaking, not inoie disliingiiished 
by their lofty stature and robust fiame, than they aie 
for some ot the finest <|ualitu\s oi llu' mind — the*} are 
brave, generous, humane, and their truth is .is remark.^ble 
as their courage” At a subse(|m*nt examination, he said 
with respect to the feeling of honour- “I hav(‘ known 
innumerable instances of its biu’ng carried to a pitch that 
would be consuiered in England more fit for the page of 
a romance than a history. With regard to then* fidelit}, 
I think, as far as my knowledge extends, tluux* is, gonerallv 
speaking, no nice of men more to he trusted'' 

Sir Thomas Munro when askcfl if he thought the civlli/a- 
tion of the Hindus would bi* promolt'd by trade with 
England being thrown open, replied “ I do not i‘\;ictly 
understand what is meant by the ‘ c iMlization ’ of the Hindus 
In the knowledge of the theory and piac*tic(‘ of good govern- 
ment, and in an education w^hieh, by banishing prejudici' 
and superstition, opens the mind to reciuvi' instruction of 
every kind, they are interior to Europe.ins. But if a good 
system of agriculture, unrivalled manufficturing skill, a 
capacity to produce wh.atevcr can contiibutc to either luxury 
or convenience, schooK ’ established in every village for teach 
ing reading, writing and arithmetic, the general jiraetice of 

' “ In Bengal there existed 80,000 native sohools, though douhtle'ss 
for the niOBt part of a poor quality. According to a (»o\ eri.nient K»*port of 
18.*5 there whs a village bchool for every OX) persons ” -Missionary Intelh* 
gencer, IX, pp. 183-193. 
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hospitality and charity amongst each other, and, above all, 
a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, respect and 
(Iclicaiy, are among the signs which denote a civilized 
people, then the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of 
Europe. 

Of the ancient Univei’sities of Nalanda, Takshashila, 
Sridhanya, Kataka and others, Mr. Havell says: “The 
whole range of education in these great Universities was 
schemed and co-ordinated with a breadth and largeness 
undreamt of in Modern India.” * Professor Max Muller * 
says: '• During the last twenty years, however, I have had 
some excellent opportunities of watching a numV>er of native 
scholars under circiimstancos where it is not difficult to 
detect a man’s true character, I mean in literary work, and, 
more particulaily, in literary controversy. I have watched 
them carrying on such controveisies both among themselves 
and with certain European scholars, and T feel bound to say 
that.wHh hardhf one f'cepption they have displayed a far 
greater respect for Irvfh, and a far more manly and 
generous spirit than we are aeeustomed to even in Europe 
and A merira. They have shown strength, but no rudeness : 
nay, I know that nothing has suiprised them as much as the 
coarse invective to which certain Sanskrit scholars have 
condesceudi'd, rudeness of speech being, according to l.heir 
view of human nature, a safe sign not only of bad breeding 
but of want of knowledge. When they were WTong they 
have readily admitted their mistake ; when they were right 
they have never sneenjd at their European adversaries 
There has been, with few exceptions, no quibbling, no special 
pleading, no untruthfulness on their part, and certainly none 

Sir Thoma® Munro estimated the children educated at public schools ii 
the Madras Presidency as less than one in three." — Elphinstonc's Hi&toi’ 
of India, i>. 2(*5. 

' Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Fainting, p, 106. 

‘ India : What can it teach ns ? p. 63. 
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of thali low cunning of the scholar who writes down ,m(l 
publishes what he knows perfectly well to be false, and snaps 
his fingers at those who still value truth and self-respect 
more highly than victory or applause at any price. 
Let me add that J have been repeatedly bold by English 
merchants that commercial honour staixls higher in India 
than in any other country, and that a dishonoured bill is 
haidly known there.” 

The first Governor-General of India, Warren Hastings 
said: “The Hindus are gentle, benevolent, m‘»re suseeptibh' 
of gratitude for kindness shown to them, than prom])t«‘d to 
viMigeanee for wrongs inflicted, and as e\»*mpt from the worst 
propensities of human passion as any people upon thi' face 
of the earth They aiv faithful, affectionate” ute. (Minutes 
of evidence before the Committee ot both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, M.irch and April 1813). 

Bishop Hebor says: “To say that the Hindus are 
deficient in any essential f('atur(‘ of a civilized people is an 
assertion which 1 can scarcely suppose to be majile by any 
who have lived with them.” * Again, “ they are d(‘eidedly 
by nature a mild, pleasing, nitclligeut race, sober and parsi- 
monious, and, where an object is held out to them, most 
industrious and persevering*. . . T^hey an men of high 

rind gallant courage, courteous, intellig(*nt, aiul most eager 
for knowlcdg(i uid improvement, with a nninrkable aptitude 
for the abstract sciences, geometry, asbronomy, etc., and f(»r 
imitative arts, painting and sculpbure ; dutiful towards their 
parents, atfectioiiate to children, more eisily affected by 
kindness and attention to their wants and feelings than 
almost any men I have met with.” * Again, ‘ 1 have lound 
in India a race of gentle and temperate habits, with a natural 
talent and acuteness beyond the ordinary level ot mankind.” 


' Journal, II, p. 382. 


* Ibid, p, 329. Ibid, p. 369. 
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Oi‘ the labourers and workmen in ihi‘ Calcutta mint in 
India, Professor Wilson says : “There was considerable skill 
and ready docdity. So far from there being any servility 
there was extreme frankness, and I should say that where 
there is confidence without fear, frankness is one of the most 
universal features in the Indian chaivieler. In men of learn- 
ing I found similar nierils of industry, intelligence, cheerful- 
ness, frankness. A \cry common characteristic of Hindus 
especially was simplicity, truly childish, and a total unac- 
quaintance with business .iiid manners of life. Generally 
speaking, boys are much more quick m apprehension and 
earnest in application than those of oiir own schools. 
Men of projierly and respectabilit} atforded me many 
opportunities ol witnessing polished niaimers, clearness and 
comprehensiveness of uniU^rstandiug, liberality of feeling, 
and independenee of piineiple that would have stamped 
them ffentletiieu in any country in the world. The capieity 
of lads of 12 and 18 aie often surprising.*' ^ 

Sir Thomas Muiiro, Mercer and others, (juoted above, 
says Professor Wilson, wen* “ men, (‘(jually eminent in 
wisdom as in station, remarkable hu the extent of their 
opportunities of observation and th(‘ ability and diligence 
with which they used them, distinguished for possessing, 
by t.heir knowledge of the languagt* and the literature of 
flic c(>unbry, and by their habits of intimacy with the natives, 
the best, the only means of judging of the native character, 
and unequalled for the soundness of their judgment and 
eomprehensiveness of their views.” 

Professor M oilier Williams’^' says: “1 have found no 
people in Euro})e more religious, none more patiently per- 
severing in common duties ” 

^ Milfs History of India, Vol. 1, pp. o30-o3*2. 

’ Mill’s History of India, Vol. 1, p. 5*23. 

Model'll India and the Indiaut:, pp. SS and i'28. 
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Mr. Elphinstone says:* "The absence of drunkenness 
and of immodesty in their other vices, will leave the superior- 
ity in purity of manners on the side least flattering to our 
self-esteem.” He adds, "No set of people among the Hindus 
are so depraved as the dregs of our own great towns.” * 

"The cleanliness of the Hindus,” he says again, "is 
proverbial.® They are a cleanly people, and may be 
compared with decided advantage with the nations of the 
south of Europe, both as regards their habitations and their 
persons. There are many of their practices which might be 
introduced even into the North with benefit. ” 

Mr. Elphinstone says : " The natives are often accused of 
wanting in gratitude. But it does not appear that those 
who make the charge have done much to in»[)ir(» such a 
sentiment: when masters are really kind and considerate they 
find as warm a return from Indian servants .as any in the 
world; and there are few who have tried them in sickness or 
in difficulties and dangers who do not bear witness to their 
sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own 
chief is proverbial and can arise from no other cause than 
gratitude, unless where caste supplies the place of clannish 
feelings. The fidelity of our sepoys to their foreign masters 
has been shown in instances which it would be diftieult to 


* History of India, p. ‘20‘J. 

Klphiiistonc’s History oi India, pp. riio ]>orfcntaj»t‘ ot 

criminals id India is lower tiian in Kiiglaint. " By a series ot reports laid 
before the House of (Joiiiinotis in 18;>2 (Minutes ol ICvidenee No. 4., page 
103) it appears that in an average of lour yeart» the nu'iii)er ot capital 
sentences carried into utfect aimu.illy in Kiiglaiid ami Wale** is ps I tor 
203,281 souls, and in the provinees under the Bengal Br»‘sideuey I for 
l,(Kj4,182 ; transportation tor life, in Kiiglaud 1 lor 07, 173 and in Bengal, I 
for 4(12,010. The annual number ul HetiU'iict*^ to death in Kngland was 
1,232, in Bengal 59. The population of Kngland is 13,Ut)0,u00 ; tin* 
population of Bengal, 00,000,000.” I’he great Darwin was struck with 
the Hindu convicts at Burl Louis and he wondered that they were i^uch 
nobledooking figures, lie say& ; “ 'I'hese men are generally (juiet and 
well-conducted : from their outward eonduct, their cleanliness, and 
faithful observance of their str<xngc religious rites it is impossible to 
look at them with the same eyes as on our wretched convicts in New 8outh 
Wales. A Naturalist's Voyage Koimd the World, p. 484. 

^ Blphinstuno’s History of India, p. 202. 
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match even among the national troops in any other 
country,^' He again says: "It is common to see persons 
who have been patronised by men in power not only 
continuing their attachment to them when in disgrace, but 
even to their families when they have left them in a helpless 
condition. ‘ 

To the diet- and the sobriety of living is due the greater 
healthiness oi‘ th(‘ Hindus. There are three insanes in every 
lO,OOU persons in parts of India peopled by the Hindus, as 
compared to 30 insanes in every 10,000 in England and 
Wales. ^ 


* “ A pertVctly nutht*ntio instaiwje might be mentioned ot a 
gentleman in a high otiation m Tiengal who was dismissed and afterwards 
redueed to gieat lempu/ary diflicnltiea iu bis own romitry : a native of rank, 
to whom Le liad beon kind, supplied him, when in thoho circiimstaiioes, 
with upwards ut Ry. 100,000, ol which he Avould not accept repayment and 
for whh'li he could expect no possible ret mu. This geiievouB irieiid was a 
Mahratta Bnihiimn, a race ot all others who have least sympathy with other 
eastes, and who are moit hard eneil and corrupted by power. ” oElphinstone’s 
History of India, p. 201. 

*Mr. J. H. Bourdillon, in his report on the Census of 1881, observes 
that the superior liedlthiness of iuiddle>age among the Hindus is more 
strikingly sliown, tor out of each 100 living persons the number of those 
aged 40 years and over is among the — 


Tfindus ... 
(Miri8tian.s ... 
MiihaniniadaiiB 
Aboriginals 


21-97 

14- 31 
19-81 

15- 80 


As regards the diet ot the Hindus, Mr. Buckle tells us : “ In India the 
gredt beat ot tin* olimate briiiga into play that l.iw (of naturel already 
pointetl out, by \irtue ot wiiich the ordinary food ot an oxygenous rather 
than ot a carbonaceous character. This, acoorrling to another law, obliges 
the people to derive their usual diet not from irhe animal but from the 
vegetable world, of which starch i-' the most important constituent. At the 
same time, the high tomiieiatuie, irn afiaeitating men for arduous labour, 
makes necessary .i food of which the returns will be abundant, and wiiioh 
will contain much nutriment in a comparatively small space. Here, then, 
wc hav(* some characteri.stics which, if the ^ireceding v’ows are correct, 
ought to bt* found in the ordinary towl of the Indian nations. So they all 
arc. From the e.irliest period the most general food in India has been rice, 
which is the most nutritive of all cerealia, which contains an enormous 
proport.ion of starch, an«i which yields to the laliourer an average return of 
at least sixty fold. ’’—History of Civilization in England, Volume I, page 64. 

Ncibuhr says ; “ Peril a])s the Indian lawgivers thought it was for the 
sake of he-illh absolutely necessary to prohibit the eating of meat, because 
the multitu<lc follows more easily the prejudice of religion than the advice 
of a physician. It is also very likely that the law of the Oriental 
insists so strongly on the purilication of the body for hygienic reasons.” 

^ See the comparative tabular statement on page 2U4 of the report on 
the Census of Bengal, Vol. 1 (1881). 
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Mr. Ward says : “ In their forms of address .ind behaviom 
in company the Hindus must be ranked amongst; the politest 
nations. ” 

Spt^aking of the inhabitants of the Oaiigetic Hindustan. 
Mr. Elphinstone says: “It is there wo are most likely to gain 
a clear conception of their high spirit and generous self- 
devotion so singularly combined with gentleness of manners 
and softness of heart, together with an almost infantine 
simplicity. ” 

Even honest writers, who have had no opportunities of 
studying the Hindu character, sometimes hasti'y generalize 
from stray instances of untruthfulness and dishonesty they 
happen to come across in life. In rcspicl» such, Professor 
Max Muller says: “Wo nmy, to follow an Indian proverb, 
judge of a whole field of rice by tasting on(‘ or two grains 
only, but if wo apply thi^ rule to human beings aie sure to 
fall into the same mistake as the English chaplain who had 
once on board an English vessel christemed a French child, 
and who remained fully convinced for the n^st of his life that 
all French babies had very long noses, ** 

The physical structure of the Hindu is '<till as admirable 
as that of any other people on the globe. 

Mr. Ormesays: “There is not a handsomer race in the 
universe than the Banians of Gujrat. We read in 
Chambers Encyclopaedia that “ bho body of the Hindu is 
admirably proportioned.”® 

A strong opponent of the Hindus admires their physicjil 
agility. Mr. Mill says: “The body of the* Hindu is agile to 
an extraordinary degree. Not only in those surprising 
contortions and feats which constitute the art of the tumbler 
do they excel almost all the nations in the world, but even in 

' On the effeminacy of the inhabitants of Hindustan, pp. 4«l-46/» 

* Chamber’s Encyolopiediai p. 639. 
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running and marching they equal, if not surpass, people 
of the most robust constitutions.”' 

The Hindus were renowned for wisdom in ancient times. 

“.Wisdom, my lather, is the noblest gift 
The gods bestow on man, and Ijetter far 
Than all his treasures. ” 

SorHOCLKS : Antigont, 

“ We are told by (Jrecian writers that the Indians were 
the wisest of nations. 

Mr. Coleman •” says • “ The sages and poets of India have 
inculcated moral precepts and displayed poetic beauties 
which no country in the world of cjither ancient or modern 
date need be ashamed to acknowledge 

The didactic poetry of the Hindus furnishes sufficient 
proof of their tians cendent wisdom. Mr. Elphinstone ^ says 
that “ the Greeks had a great impression of their (Hindus) 
wisdom.” 

Mr, Burnouf says that the Indians are a nation rich 
in spiritual gifts, and endowed with peculiar sagacity and 
penetration.” 

It IS the wisdom of the Hindus that invented the best 
and the greatest of indoor games, the game of Chess, which 
is now universally acknowledged to be of Hindu origin, the 
Sanskrit vhaturanga becoming shoituranga in Persian. 

Sir W. J(»nes says: ^ “The Hindus are said to have 
boasted of three inventions, all of which indeed are adrnir* 
able ; the method of instructing by apologues ; the decimal 
scale and the game of Chess, on which they have some 
curious treatises.” 

^ Mill’s Imlia, Yol. I, p. 478. 

• See Introfluction. 

• Mythology of the Hindus, p. 7. 

^ History of India, p. 242. 

• Ah quoted by Mill in his History of British India, Vol. II, p. 48 , 
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Professor Heeren ^ says : “ Chess-board is mentioned in 
Ramayaiia, where an account of Avodhia is given,’' 

Chess is thus proved to have been iu use in India len^ 
before Moses and Hermes made their appearance in thi* 
world. Mr. J. Mill, however, with his characteristic prejudice 
against the Hindus, observes that “ there is no evidence that 
Hindus invented the game, except their own pretentions.” 
On this, Professor Wilson says: ‘‘This is not true; we have 
not the evidence of their pietentions. The evidence is that 
of Muhammadan writers: the king of India is said, by Firdausi 
in the Shalivav^a—imd the story is idierolore of the Umlh 
century at latest — to have ftent a Cheas-hoard and a teacher 
to Nausheravmi. Sir W. Jones refers bo Finlausi as liis 
authority, and this reference might have shown by whom the 
story was told. Various Muhammadan writers are quoted by 
Hyde, in his Historia Shahiludii, who all concur in attribut- 
ing the invention to the Indians.’' - 

Prof. Macdonell sa)^s: “Contemporaneously with tht fahh* 
literature, the most intellectual game the work! has known 
began its westward migration from India. Chess in Sanskrit 
is called “ Chafer Anga .... 'fho earliest direct mention 
of the game in Sanskrit literature is found in the works of 

Bana and the hivyalamhuia of Rudradatta Introduced 

into Persia in the sixth century Chess was brought by the 
Arabs into Europe, where it was generally known by 1000 

A. D Besides the fable literature of Ind-a, this Indian 

game served to while away the tedious life of myriad'^ 
during the Middle Ages.” 

Mr. Murraj^ in his “History of Chess,” after giving reasons 
for accepting the fact that Chess was originally a Hindu 
invention, says : “ We must accordingly conclude that our 

* HistoriGal Researches, Vol. II, p. 151. 

* Mill*8 India, Vol. II., p. -14, footnote. 

* Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, p. 421. 
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European Chess is a direct descendant of an Indian game 
played in the 7th century with substantially the same 
arrangement and method as in Europe five centuries later, 
the game having been adopted first by the Persians, then 
handed on by the Persians to the Muslem world and finally 
borrowed from Lslaiii by Christian Europe." ' 

Mr. Murray adds : “ Games of a similar nature exist to-day 

in othi'r parts of Asia than India but there can be no 

doubt that all these games are equally descended from the 
same original Indian game." * 

“ The wisdom of Solomon " is proverbial. But the story 
most frequently quoted to show his wisdom, itself stamps 
that wistloin as inferior to that of the Himhis. Says Professor 
Max Muller : Now you remember the judgment of Solomon, 
which has always been admired as a proof of great legal 
wisdom among the Jews ! 1 must confess that, not having a 
legal mind, I never could suppress a certain shudder when 
reading the decision of Solomon : ‘Divide the living child in 
two, and give half to the one, and half to the other.*" * 
Let me now tell you the same story as it is told by the 
Buddhi>ts, whose sacred Canon is full of such li*gends and 
paiables. In the Kanjur, which is the Tibetan translation of 
th^ Buddhist Tripit«ika, we read of two women who claim- 
ed each to be the mother of the same child. The king, after 
listen ng to their quarrels for a long time, gave it up as hope- 
less to si'ttle who was the renl mother. Upon this, Visakha 
stepped forward and said : ‘ What is the use of examining and 
cross-examining these women ? Lot them take the boy and 
settle it among themselves.* Thereupon, both women fell 
on the child, and when the fight became violent, the child 
was hurt and began to cry. Then one of them let him go. 

^ Hiotory ot Chess ; Introductory, Chapter I, p. 27 (Ed. 1913). 

* lIistoi> ut Chess ; Introductory, Chapter I, p. 27. 

’ Kings iii. 26, 
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because she could not bear to hear the child cry. That 
settled the question. The king gave the child to the true 
mother, and had the other beaten with a rod.” 

“ This seems to me, if not the more primitive, yet the 
more natural form of the story, shovviijg a deeper kiiowledgi* 
of hum<an nature and more wisdom than even the wisdom of 
Solomon.” ’ 

Mr, Elphinstone speaks of the Hindu character in misfor- 
tune in glowing terms. “ When fate,” he says, “ is inevitable, 
the lowest Hindu encounters it with a coolness that would 
excite admiration in Europe.” - 

The national char icter of a people necessarily suffers fi*om 
unsympathetic domination of a less civilized people .Sueeess- 
fiil falsehood, says Benthaui, is the best dtdence ot a slave ; 
and it is no wonder that the character of the Hindus deteri- 
orated under the Moslem rule The wonder is their character 
IS still .so high. Profes.sor Max Muller says: “I can only 
say that after reading the accounts of the terrors and horrors 
of Muhammadan rule, ray wonder is that .so much of native 
virtue and truthfulness should have survived.”^ He also 
says : 

“ When you read of the atrocities commibU^d b> th(‘ 
Muhammadan conquerors of India after that time (1000 A.D.) 
to the time when England stepped in and, whatever may be 
said by her envious critics, luide, at all events, the bioad 

principles of our common humanity respected once men* in 


' India : What can it teaoh u3 ? p. H. 

» Elphiubtom-’s History of India, pages 198 and 199. f)i the great 
grandfather of the present Maharaja of Jodhpur, Colonel Tod ‘.ays : “ J h<* 
biography of Man Singh would afford a reinarkal.le pictun* ot hunim. 
patience, fortitude and constaiiCy never surpassed in any age or countiy. 
Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 711. 

» Max Muller’s India : What can it beaoh us ? p. 7 J. 
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India, the wonder, to ray mind, is how any nation could have 
survived such an Inferno, without being turned into devils 
themselves.” ^ 

When, however, centuries of foreign (Moghul) domination 
have left the people as virtuous, truthful and refined as any 
free people to be found anywhere in the world, what further, 
evidence is necessary to prove the high character of the 
ancient Hindus, whose lives were regulated by ethical prin- 
ciples of the highest order ! 


* Max MuIKt’s India ; Wliat oaii it teauli us ? p. 54. 

It inuxt not be auiiposed from the coiidt‘nmatory language used in more 
than one pla<‘c in thi^ bt)ok with regard to the treatment ot the Hindus and 
their literature by some of the Mimsalinan in\ader‘< and rulers of India, 
that the history ot those reigns is one eontiniioas n*oord of cruelty and 
(►pprefision, unredeemed })> any hum iiiitariau considerations or sympathetic 
treatment. As 8ir Arthur Uel]>s ob'-erves, no dark eloud is without its 
silver lining. There are instances on record whieh shinv a chivalrous and 
generous regard displayed by .some of the Mubammadan kings for the Hindus, 
ft is related that when, during the leign ol il.ma I5ikramajit, son of Raiia 
Sangci of Cbitor, who was at the time in ilsravati, Mewar was inv’aded by 
Bahadur, King ot (tujiMt, and Ohitor was invested by the eombiiied ai’mies 
of Oiijrat and Malwa, iMaharani Kariiavali, the mother of the infant 
son of Rana Sanga, who vvms in the fm'tress, .ippealed for hel]) to Humayun, 
whom she Iia<l odopti-d as her Hakhiharul bhrii (bracelet- bound brother). 
Humayun, like a true cavalier, accepted the obligation liid on him by the 
laws of chivalry and honour, to come ti> her aid, and abindoniiig his 
conquests in Ihngal, hastemKl to answer the call ot her adoptive sister, the 
Dowager Maharani of Chitur. “ He amply lullilled the jdedge, expelled the 
foe tiom Chitor, took Maiidoo by assault aiid, as some revenge for her king’s 
aiding the King of (lujrat, he sent for the Rana Bikramajil, whom follow- 
ing tlieir own notions ut investiture, he girt with a sword in the captured 
citadel ol his loe.'’ ^ 

Nor should it be forgotten that it was a Mussalman who preserved the 
King of Marwar at the most critical period of his lite. Not satisfied with the 
blood ot Jaswant .vnd of his eldest son, Birthi Singh, the uiirolenting tyrant 
(Auriig/A*b) oarryiiig his vengeance t(»vvaid.^ the Maharaja ot Marwar even 
tieyond the grave, comniandcd that his iiitant son, Ajit, should be surreuder- 
ed to his custody. “Aurang otfeivd to tlivide Maroo (Marwar) amongst 
her nobler if they would surrender their piiiice, luit they rejilicd, *imr coun- 
try IS with ()ur sinew.s, and these can defend botii it and our lord.’ With 
eyes red with rige they left the Ani-e-khas. Their abodi* was surrounded 
by the host ot the Shah.’’ A feirful battle ensued. The first care of the 
Rajputs was to save the infsiut iiriiice, and to avoid suspicion, the heir of 
Marwar, concealed in a basket ot sweetuieats, was entrusted to a Moslem, 
who rigorously executed his tru'^t and conveyed him to the appointed spot, 
where he was joined by the gallant Durga Dao and his Rajputs, who hatl 
out their way through all opposition to Marwar. 
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CHIVALRY. 

Let laurelH, drcricliM in pure Parnabsian dcw^, 

Reward the metnory, dear to every must*. 

Who with a courage ot unshaken loot, 

In hofuiur'i field advancing his lirm toot , 

Plants it upon the line that justice draws. 

And will prevail or peii^-h in the c.iuse. 

The innate chivalry of Hindu cliaricter is well known to 
those who have studied their history, or lived with them 
and studied their nunners and customs. Their trenlment of 
the female sex, their im willingness to injure oi lake* away 
life unnecessarily, their niagnaniinous treatiiient of their 
fallen foes, their unwillingness to take advanUige of tludr own 
superiority to their adversirios. prove the* chivalrous character 
of the Hindu race. The umUimtcd hi‘roism and the un- 
equalled valour ot the Ancient Hnielus, tin ir magnificent selt- 
coufidence, their righteousness ot conduct, and, above all, the 
sublime teachings of their Shastras, coni lining the loftiest 
spiritual ideals yet conceived by humanity, maih* tluMn the 
most chivalrous and humane people on the face ot the earth. 
So much is the warrior c.iste of the Uiudiis ev(‘n now identi- 
fied with chivalry that Kajpaff ami Chtualrff have become 
convertible terms. ^ Rajpiitana is (*miiiently the laiul ot 
chivalry, and the Rajputs, the di'sceiidmits of th(‘ ancient 
Kshatriyas, have preserved sonu* of the latU rs \irtues, [>ro- 
minent among which is chivalry. Uain.i, Arjiina, Karin, 
Krishna, Bhiina, Bali, Bald(‘o (Hercules), Sagara, and othen^ 
were ideal characters: but coming down to modern timi‘s vve 
find that Rana Pratap of Mewar, Durga Das of Marwar md 
Prithvi Raj of Ajmer were char.icters for whose ecpi ils in 
chivalry and patriotism vve may search in vain the ann.ils of 
other nations, European or Asiatic. 


1 Tod’s RajaBthan, Vol. II, p «01. 
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'rhe Hiiiials ol no nation record instances that oulshmc 
the romantic chivaliy displayed by Sadoo, heir of the lord of 
Pugal, till lately a fief ot Jaisalmer, or the chivalrous conduct 
of his bride, Kurramdevi, daughter of the Mohil chief, Manik 
Rao, who ''was at once a virgin, a wife and a widow,” ^ 

Colonel Tod says: “Nor is there anything finer in the 
annals of the chivaliy of the West than the dignified and the 
heroic conduct of the Raja of Duttea,” who mot with a 
glorious death in defence of the laws of sanctuary and honour, 
when on the death of Madhaji Scindhia, the females of 
his (Scindhias) family, in apprehension of his successor, 
Daulat Rao, sought refuge and protection with the Raja.“ 
The author of the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
pays the highest tribute to the valour and chivalry of the 
Rajputs when he says: “ Coeur do lion (King of England) 
would not have remained so long in the dungeons of Austria 
had his subjects been Rajputs.” ’ 

Professor H. H. Wilson says : “ The Hindu laws of war 
are v(»ry chivalrous and humane, and prohibit the slaying ot 
the unarmed, of women, of the old and of the conquered.” 

The inmite chivalry of the Hindu character has given 
rise to u peculiar custom observed among all classes ol 
people, irrespective of caste, nationality or age. It is the 
Rdkhi (Rakshabandhan), by which Hindu ladies command 
loyal, disinterested, and whole-souled service of men, whom 
they deign to adopt as their brothers, though in most 
instances they never behold them. “ There is a delicacy in 
this euslom,” says Colonel Tod, “with which the bond 
uniting the c»i\;iliprs ot Europe to the service of the fair in 
the days of chivalry will not compare.”^ 


’ Tod s Vol. II, p. 629. 

- Tod’s Kajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 117. 
Tod’d Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. ISl. 

^ Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 581. 
wh«ii ,iii intercourse of gallantry of the 


“it IS one ot the lew (customs] 
most delicate nature is established 
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The following incident will show tho charactoi of 
Rajputs and the nature of their warfare. During tho reign 
of Kana Rai Mai of Chitor, his first cousin, Suraj Mai, whom 
the prophetess of Charuni Dcvi at N.ihra Mugra had 
promised a crown, made several . attempts to gain one 
With the help of Nasiruddin Khilji, the Sultan of Malwa, he 
took Sadri and Batarda and attempted even (’’hitoi*. Rni 
Mai met tho attack on the river Oumberrpp '^fhe second 
son of the Rana, Kanwar Pirthi Raj, “the Rolando of his 
age** as Colonel Tod calls him, selected his uncle, Suraj Mnl, 
whom he soon covered with wounds. Man> had falltm on 
both sides but neither party would yield when worn out 
they retired from the field, bivouacked in sight of e*ich other. 
Colonel Tod continues : It will show the manners .uid 
feelings so peculiar to the Rajput, to describe the meeting 
between the rival uncle and nephew — unique in the details 
of strife perhaps since tho origin of man.^ It is taken from 
a manuscript of the Jhala Chief who succeeded Suraj Mai in 
Sadri. Pirthi Raj visited his uncle, whom he found in a 
small tent reclining on a pallet, having just had ‘the 
barber ’ (nda) to sew up Ins wounds. He rose and met his 
nephew with the customary respect, tis if nothing unusual 
had occurred ; but the exertion caused some of the wounds 
to open afresh, when the following dialogue ensued - - 

‘ Pirthi Raj — ‘ Well, uncle, how arc >onr wounds ' ' 

“Suraj Mal. — ‘Quite healed, ray child, since I have the 
pleasure of seeing you.* 

“ Pirthi Raj . — ‘But, uncle (kaka\ I have not. yet seen 


between the tail sex and tho cavaliers of RajaBthan The Rajput dame 
bestows with tho RAkhi (bracelet) the title of adopted brolhci ; and whih- 
Its acceptanoe secures to her all the protection ol a cavahere ftfrvente, 
scandal itself never suggests any other tie to his devotion.” -p Si2 

1 Tod's Eajssthan, Tol. I» pp. 296, 297. 
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the Dcwanji. ' I tirsti r.in to a(^e yon, and T am very 
hungry: ha\i‘ you anything to eat ^ ’ 

“ Dinner WMb soon serv(‘d, and the extraordinary pair sat 
down, and '.ito otl* the same platter;’ nor did Pirthi Raj 
hesitate to eat the pi'i n presen tc*d on his taking leave. 

“Prithi Raj. — You and I will end our battle in the 
morning, uncle.’ 

‘'Sura.) Mal — ‘ Very well, child ; come early. 

'They met, and the rebels were defeated and fled to 
Sadri. Pirthi Raj, however, gave them no rest, pursuing 
them from place to place. In th(' wilds of Baturro they formed 
a stockaded retreat of the dho tree, which abounds in the 
forest; and Sujah and his companion, Sarungdeo, were 
comuiunine on their desperate plight when their cogitations 
were ch(‘cked by the rush and neigh of horses. Scarcely 
had the prctcmder exclaimed, ‘this must be my nephew*’ 
when Pirthi Raj dashed his .steed through the barricade and, 
reaching his uncle, dealt him a blow which would have levelled 
him but for the .support of Sarungdeo, who upbraided him 
adding, ‘a bufi’et noAv was more than a score of wounds in 
former days ’ to which Snraj Mai added, ‘only when dealt by 
my nephew’s hand.’ Snraj Mai demanded a parley : and 
calling on the prince to stop the combat, he continued * 
If 'I am killed, it matters not — my children are Rajputs, 
they will rim the country to find .support; but if you are 
slain what will become of Chitor ^ My face will be 
blackened and my name everlastingly reprobated.’ 

“ The sword was sheathed, and as the uncle and nephew 
embraced, the latter asked the former, ‘ Avhat were you aboul 
uncle, when F came ? • Only talking non.sense, child, after 
dinner.’ * But with me over your head, uncle, as a foe, how 

^ Thp Elaiia is calcd Diwanji as he is the minister of the temple o 
Eklingji Mahadeo. 
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could you be so negligent V * What could 1 do ^ You had 
left me no resouree, and I must ha\e *^ome ])laee l.o rest m\ 
head. 

An episode from the annals of Jai^ialiner will illiisbrate 
the chivalrous riatun* of th(‘ Rajput* and his desire to dit* 
fighting, as becomes a Rajput. 

After a long course of victorious warfan*, in which lu* 
subdued various tracts of country, ev4‘u to the heart o'f the 
Panjab, disease seized on Rawul Chachick. In this state h(‘ 
determined to die as ho had lived, with arms in his hand ; but 
having no foe near with whom to c*o])t‘ he scut an enibassx 
to the Langa prince of Multan, to beg as a last favour the 
jood-df^n, or “gift of battle/' that his soul might escape by 
the steel of his focman, and not fall a sacrifice to slow (liseasi‘. 
The prince, suspecting treachery, hesitated ; but the Bhatti 
messenger pledged his word that his master only wished an 
honourable death, and that he would bring only five hundred 
men to the combat. The challenge ludug accept(‘d, thi‘ 
Rawul called his clansmen around him, and on recounting 
what he had done, seven huiidn'd sek'Ct Hajpiits, who had 
shared in all his victories, voluntoc'red to take the last Held 
and make oblation of their lives with their leader.- 

On reaching ]3hooniapiir, he heaid that th(' prince of 
Multan was within two coss. Ilis soul was rcjou'cd. He 
performed his ablutions, worshipped tlu' gods, best >w(‘d 
charity, and withdrew his thoughts from the world. 

The battle lasted two hours, and the Yadu jirince fidi 
with all his kith and kin, alter performing prodigies of valour. 
Two thousand Khans'* fell beneath their svords and thr* 
Bhatti gained the abode of Indra. 

^ Tod*R Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 298. 

* Tcrti’s RajnsthHn, Vol. II, pp. 25S, 259. 

® These were Hindus [Suh.nki ll-jputsj h-s w.i'? their prince. T lie 
Kawul Chaohic k had niairied SciuilileM, ih< grand ihiughlcr oi Khan, 

the Chief of the 8^‘la tribe, or the atee*>. See Tod’s Rajasthan, Voi. 11. 

p.233. 
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Tl)e chivalry tho Chief of Niniaj (a fief of Marwar in 
K<iii)ntan,i), in the rej^n of Raja Maun Singh, excites the 
.irhniraljon of ( uluiiel Tor) towhich he gi\es expression in the 
f()llo\\ing Tiienioiahle woifls : “The brave Chief of Niinaj ha«* 
sold his life hut ilt^arly Irt raiv do 'ire look 'in the annals 
of /H'iuo/tr for s?/r// derot'ion and genera'll^ despair as 
nxnrkid hi^ ind and that of r, is brave clan”^ 

“ Have wc‘ anything in Europ(*an chi\alry,” exclaims Mr. 
Kdwaid Thomas, author of the Vhronides of Pothan Kings 
o) Delhi,' to fonipare with the act of the Suktawat chief, 
wlu^ IS I (‘1.1 ted to h.ive \oliintarily submitted himself for 
impalement on the spik(‘S of the gate of a beleagured town, 
to enable* his own (‘h'phant to force an entry 

()l Unia Ka) Siiu»h, th(‘ great op])onent of Aiimngzib, 
(kiloiK I ^Pod s.i\s* “Asa skilful general and gallant soldier 
111 tin def(«ne(‘ of his country, he is above all praise. As a 
ehivalroiH Hajput, liis braving all con, sequences when called 
upon to sa\e tin* honour of a noble female of his race, he is 
without jiaiallel’’ * “The son of Rana Pertap, Umra, the foe 
ot J(‘hangn ’ says (V)lonel Tod, “was a chai actor of whom 
the proudest nation mi^ht be vain."'* 


’ \ ol. 1, p. 197. Mircenaiv bands, to the numbei 

ol 8,(100 ^\U]l izunv, .ittacked iSuttan Sui^h m his haveli [dwelling] at 
ro»lhpui, iiiidor th» eidtisuf Raja Maun »Singli. With 180 of his clan h« 
(U*iuid<*d hirnsolt ,igiiii>,t gii it guns and small ai ms a'l long as the houst 
was tonal b, and thin s^lhed turth, bw^ord in hand, and wuh his brother 
and SO nt bis km t( 11 nohb in the midst of his tors. 

* (\iloiu‘l T(mI (b s(ti!i(.‘» this event in detail. After the loss ol 
Cliitor during I ho u'lgn of Jahangir, the Rana w'as in his mountain fdstnebbL'' 
vvhrii an ojiportuintv otfried ilbcli of conqurrinK tlie fortress of Ontala, 80 
miles troin rd.npiir. which had only one gate to give admission to tht 
taslle. 'Pin n\ il clans Muktawats and Chond a wats claimed the honour ot 
leading lh» \ inijiuiid (heroic) when the Ram said, “ Herolcj to the clan 
which tir',t i alei. d (Jiit ila “ —Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I- 
p. 150. 

XnnaR ni 1 Antnjiiities ot Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 389. 

^ Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 133. 
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Even of the Indians of the present ilay, Mr. Elphiiistone 
says : ’ “ They often display bravery unsurpassed by the 
most warlike nations, and will always throw -iway their lives 
for any consideration of religion or honour.” 

Jlr. Bailie Fraser, author of the military memoirs of 
Lieut,-Col. James Skinner says : Bur if we seek for a 

))icturc of chivalrous gallantry, unswerving fidt'lily, and 
fearless self-devotion we have only t«) turn to the chivalry of 
the Rajput States; and particularly to that of tin* Rathors. 
We shall theie find acts of resolutt) heroism that hav<' not 
been surpassed by the troops of any :ige or eountry.” 

The chivalroun eharacter ot tin* Hindu has liandieapped 
him ill his fight against his unscrupulous foes. To the 
advantage derived by the opponents of the Hindus liom the 
latter’s mutual jc'alousics and disunion was added also thal of 
cheir (Hindu) unwillingness to do anything against the 
dictates of humanity or the demands of chivalry. (Jn)ikc 
other nations they do not belitwo in the maxim, “ overyihiiig 
H fair in love and war.” “To spare a prostrate loc,” says 
Colonel Tod, “is the creed of the Hindu e.ivalnr, and lu 
carried all such maxims to excess.” ' 

If the chivalrous nature of the latter-day Hindu had only 
been tempered with political discretion, India would not have 
suffered as she has done. The cruel Hun invader in the 
sixth century, Mihirgiila, who practised gre.ii i»ppiLSsion in 
ohe Pan jab, when defeated and taken prisoner about .528 
A.D. was spared and sent home in the North with all lumom 
hy Baladitya, King of Magadha, only to treacln rously nmriler 
the King of Kashmir, and seize the kingdom.’ 

* Elphinstoue’s History of India, p. 199. 

- Military Memoirs of Colonel J. Skiimer, V'cl. I., pp. S‘j, IKI 
Tod 8 Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 287. 

^ Karly History ul India, by V. Rmitli, p. 27h. 
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Sultan Shah-bud-din Ghori, when captured by Pirthi Baj 
un the field of Tilaoii, was liberated and allowed to return to 
his country, only to coiiic back with a fresh army, and with 
the ii*».siMtance of th<* tiMitors of* Kanauj and Patun and of the 
Ifaoli Rao Ilainir. to overturn the Hindu throne. 

Again, when Mahmud, the Ghiizi King of Mai wa, was 
defeated and taken prisoner by Rana Sanga, the Maharana of 
('hi tor in 1.V20 A. I)., not only wa^ he set at liberty without 
ransom, but was loaded with gifts and sent back to Malwa 
and reinstated on his throne, with the result that soon after 
Sanga’s death fins um^rateful man, to quote Ferishbi, “ with- 
out any provoc.ition, deputed Shirza Khan with a force from 
Mandu to attack Rnna Ratan Singh, ’son of Rana Sanga. ^ 

When during the invasion ot Me war by the Imperial 
fore<*s of th(» Emperor Aurung/eb — when all tht‘ resources 
of the mighty Moghal Empin^ were placed at thi‘ disposal of 
the Mu^sfilman geiKu-als, and the Emperor himself repaired 
to tht‘ seen(‘ of action to diiuct the t>perations in person —the 
lieir-app.iren(. of Delhi and \\i^ army, cut off from all assis- 
tance, were at the ahsoluts nurcy of the heir of Mewar, the 
magnanimous Raj|)als, in ])iiisuance of mistaken notions of 
chivalry and humanity not only spared the whole army, but 
gji\e them guides to coiuluet them by the defile of Dilwara 
and escorted them to Chitoi. Xay, we learn from the historian 
Or*me, that Aui*ang/eb himself owi‘d his life to the clemency 
of the llajputs. lie says : “The division which moved with 
Aurangzeb himself was unexpectedly stopped by insuperable 
defences and preeipiees in front, while the Rajputs in one 
night closed fhe straights in hia rear, by felling the over- 
hanging tr*e(\^ . and from their stations above prevented all 
elide. ivoui’s uf the troops, either within or without, from 
r-emoiing th<‘ obstacle. U(lc])i*n‘i the favourite and 

’ liana ISnng.i ilrt'shod his woiiuihs, atU'inh'd liiui in person, and after 
hih i‘0('o\*Ty St nt him with an evort of I.OIKI Rajputs, to Mandu and seiUtl 
liiiu on ii*t* throne -Ihigg's Ferishta^ Vot. tV., pp. 
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Circassian wife ol Auraugzcb, accompanied him in thid 
arduous war, and with her retinue and escort was enclosed in 
another part of the mountains; her conductors, dreading to 
expose her person to d.inger or public view, surrendered. 
She was carried to the K<ina. who !\‘ceived her with homage 
and every attention. ]\Io in while I ho Emperor himself 
might have perished by famine, of which the Rana lot him 
see the risk, by a confiiiomcnt of two da^rs, when he ordered 
his Rajputs to withdraw from their staf ions, and suffer the 
way to be cleared. As soon as Aurangzeb was out of danger 
the Rana sent back his wife, accompanied by a chosen escort, 
who only rce]Uostcd ui return that he would refrain from 
destroying the sacred animals of their religion which might 
still be left in the plains; but Aurangzeb, who believed in no 
virtue but self-interest, imputed the generosity and forbearance 
of the Rana to the* fear of future vcngeaiico, and continued 
the war. Soon after, he was again well-nigh enclosed in the 
mountains. This second expcrienct' of difficulties beyond 
his age and constitution, and the arrival ot his sous, Aziin 
and Akbar, determined him not to expose himself any longer 
ill the field, but to leave its oper.itioiis (o their conduct, 
buperintendefl by his own iiistiuctioas from Ajmer, to which 
eity he retirc'd N\itli the liuuheholds of his family, the officers 
of his court, and his bodyguard of four thousand men, 
dividing the army between his two sons, who each had 
brought a considerable number of troops from their respec- 
tive Governments.” ‘ 

Well may Colonel IW (ixclaim : “ But for repeated 
instances of an ill-judged humanity, the throne of the Moghals 
might have been completely overturned.” - 

Twice owing to j>olitical indi'^cretion on the part of the 
Ranas of Mewar, in the reigns of Akbar and Jehaiigir, did 
the Hindus lose their chance of supr(*macy. Were it not for 

' Tod*s Bajaabhan, Vol. I., p. 383. 

^ ToiVs Rajaathati, Vol, 1., p. 379. 
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the ill-fated interview between Rana Pratap and Man Singh 
of Jaipui- on the Cdaisagar lake, on the latter s return home 
from the eonfjuest of Sholapur, Akbar would never have 
sueeeeded in coiiMdiflating his power and founding the 
Moghal Erii()iie’ in India, whieh, after a brilliant career >f 
two ecnturi<‘s, was linaily shattered to pi(*ces by the Mahrattas. 


PATRIOTISM. 

UnMlliPs ther<“ th<* nidii, with boiil so tlead. 

Who no\t‘i- It) hiiii'.eif hath said, 

This IS iiiv own, in> nuLivo land ! 

-'•Stt)rr; Lay oj On Lad Miadrel. 

Love <)f one's own country is inborn in all civilized men. 
M(Url Jilfhmi — Motherland — was tlic constant refrain ol the 
lliiifltis’ song. Th<‘ inUausit} of the leehng may be gfiugod 
from the tact that whmi during his fall, political foresight 
became .i waning substance in the niLaital horizon of the 
Hindu, he ruled that no one should go out of the sacred 
limits of this holy land, that life here and death here alone 
shall be the necessary conditions of gnining Heaven 
hcn*after. It is of eonrso universally known that the creed of 
the Rajput or the w'arrior ea.ste of India evea now^ is, that 
dying sword in hand in the cause of the country is the surest 
and the iu*.o*cst way to t-he “ mansions of the snn” — the 


' “To liini Akba?’ inilt*l»u*d lor Imll his triuiii|)]id, troiii thr miow- 
clrtil (\nu*asns In tho shou's j)!’ tin* ‘ g»»ldfii L»‘t ihr vyv 

oinboioo tlu>sr «*\.uvin»‘s ot Ins rompu'sls, Kabul mid tiu* Paropainiwau ot 
AlrxamU r, aiul Ainvaii (now \\«’ll-knt»w'u) on thr Indian Ocean ; the former 
ieiinite<l, the 1 ittt r Milijupiiti'd to the eiiipiiv a Rajput pnucc and a 
Rajput tuiuy, ' p. .‘J.'ki “ Prinre S,.niii (attorwards .Tohaugir) led the war 

Against Ram Ihatap, guided by the emincils of Raja Man and the dis- 
linguij'hed ipo^laie mmi of Sagiirji, Mohabat Khan. ” — Vol. I, p, 337. 

Again, when during dehangir’s reign, Mewar conceived the idea of 
puttiim up Piinee KlniiTiiiii again'^t the Kniperor Jehangir, and, in the 
Civil Wai, to wrest the .uipreniacy tor the Hindus, Bheem’s indiscreet 
t luut to Raja Gaj Singh of Mar war at the critical moment alienated the 
Hathore.^, and the design was frustrated. 
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highest p uaWise. Colonel Tod says : The nanie of ‘ country ’ 
carried with it a magical power in the mind ot the Rajput. 
The name of his wife or his mistress must nev(T be 
mentioned at all, nor that of his country but with res])ect, or 
his sword is instantly unsheathed.’' ' 

Patriotism ' In vain you r.iiisack tin* annals of Cn'cci* 
.ind Rome, of Modern or IMcalia'val Kuropt' to find such nobh' 
patriots as Raii-i Pratap and 'Jliakui Dur^a Das. Patriotism, 
chi\airy and hononi found theur ideal (‘inbodinient in these 
two heroes. Praia]) fought single-handed, with a handful of 
his Rajputs, against tin* mighty hosts of Akbar, “the 
greati'st monaich that <‘ver sat on an Asiatic throne,” aidiul 
by the arms and <*ouns<'is of Ins own countiymcn, l.h«* 
Kuchhwahaa, Rathor(‘'', Haras, I hairs ol Abu and others, 
whose kingdoms lay round Mewar. H(‘ fought for a (piarter 
of a century and ilied, leaving a nanu', iinriv.dled in the 
history of ])atriotism and chivalry. (Momd Tod says* 
“ Pratap succeeded to the 1illi‘ and renown of an ancient 
house, but without a capital, without resourecs, hia kindred 
and clans disspiritial by re\c'rs(\s ; yet possi‘sse(l by the noble 
8])irit of his race, he meditated tin* ri'covery of Chitor, 
the vindication of the honour of his hou^'e and the restoration 
of its ])owcr. Tin* wily Moghal (Akbar) uiayed ap,aiii8t 
Pratap, his kindred in faith O'* w'eli as blood. The prinees of 
Marwar, Amber, Rikaner and <iven Jloondi, late Ins firm ally, 
took part with Akbar and uph(*ld d(*sp«)ti.'.m Na^, (*ven his 
own brotln*!’, Sagarji, di*.sert(‘d him. Hui the magnitude 
of the peril confirmed the fortitude of Pratap, who voweiJ in 
the words of thi* bard, ‘ to make his mother’s milk 
resplendent ; ’ and h(* amply redeemed his pledge. Single- 
handed for a quarter ot a c(*ntury did he withstand the 
combined efforts of the empire, at one time carrying 
destruction into the plains, at another Hying from rock 


^ Tod’s Rajas tliaii, Volums il« p 4*^9. 
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to rock, leeding his family from the fruits of his native hills, 
and rearing the nursling hero, Amra, amidst savage beasts 
and scarce less savage men, a fit heir to his prowess and 
revenge. The bare idea that ‘ the son of Bappa Rawal should 
bow the head to mortal man ’ was insupportable, and he 
spurn»‘d every overture, which had submission for its basis, or 
the degradation of unitmt' his tauuly by marriage with the 
Tartar, though lord of countless multitudes.” 

Colonel Tod adds ' ; “ It is worthy the attention of those 
who influence the destinies of States in more favoured climes 
to estimate the intensity of feeling which could arm the 
prince to oppose the resourc(*s of a small principality against 
the then most powerful empire in the world, whose armies 
were more numerous and far more eliicient than any t'ver led 
by the Persians against the liberties of Greece. Find Me war 
possessed her Thucydides or hiu- Zenophon, neither the war 
of the Peloponnesus, nor the Retreat of the Ton Thousand 
would have yielded more diversified incidents for the historic 
muse than the deeds of this brilliant nugn amid the many 
vicissitudes of Mewar. Undaunted heroism, inflexible 
fortitude, that which ‘keeps honour bright,’ perseverance 
with fidelity mch ad no nation ran hand were the materials 
opposed to a soaring ambition, commanding talents, 
unlimited means and the fervour of religions zeal ; all, 
however, insufficient to contend with one unconquerable 
mind. There is not a pass in the Alpine Aravali that is not 
sanctified by some deed of Pratap — some biilhant victory or 
often more glorious defeat. Ruldigbai is the - Thermopyla 
of MeuuK the field of Deweir her Marathon*' 

“ The last moments of Pratap,” says Colonel Tod, “ were 
an appropriate commentary on his life, which he terminated, 

' Tod’s RajAsthan, Vol I., p. 349. 

• *' What says the Theimopyhi* of India, Corygaum ? Five hnnd red 
firelocks against *20 thousand men ! Do tlio annals \n Napoleon record a 
more trilliAut exploit ^ Kaiasthan, Vol. I., p. sO. 
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like the Carthaginian, swearing his successor to eternal 
conflict against the foes of his country’s independence. But 
the Rajput prince had not the same J<'\ful assurance 
that inspired the Numidian Hainilcar: for hi^^ end was 
clouded with the presentiment that hjs son, Amra, would 
abandon his fame for ingloiious repose. A poweiful 
sympathy is excited by the picture which i.s diawn ol thi^ 
final scene. The dying hero is lepreseuted in a lowly dwell- 
ing; his chiefs, the faithful companions of man\ a glorious 
day, awaiting lonnd his pallet the dissolution of their prince, 
when a groan of mental anguish mad(‘ Salormibia inquin^ 
‘what afflicted his soul that it would not depart in peace ^ ' 
He rallied : * it lingered,’ he said, * for some consolatory pledge 
that his country should not be abandoned to the Toorks . ’ 
and with the death pang upon him, he i elated an incident 
which had guided his estimate of his son's disposition, and 
now tortured him wuth the reflection, that for peisimal ease 
he would forego the remembrance of his own and his 
country's wrongs.'' 

“On the banks of the Peshola, Prat‘i]) and his chiefs had 
constructed a few huts (the site ot the fntnrt* palace of 
Udaipur) to protect them during the inch lueiicy of the 
rains in the day of their distress. Prince Amra, forgetting 
the lowliness of the dwelling, a projecting bamboo of the roof 
caught the folds of his turban and dragged it off as he 
retired, A hasty emotion, which disclosed a \arird feeling, 
was observed with pain by Pratap, who thence adopt» d 
the opinion that his son would never withstand th(' 
hardships necessary to be endured in such a cause : ‘ These 
sheds* said the dying prince, ‘ will give way to sumptuous 
dwellings, thus generating the love of ease, and luxury with 
its concomitants will ensue, to which the independence of 
Mewar, which we have bled to maintain, will be sacrificed ; 
and you, my chiefs, will follow the pernicious example.* They 
pledged themselves, and became guarantees for the prince, 
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* by the thrum* of Ibiwal.’ tlmt they would aot permit 

nicUisioiis to 1 ) 1 * r.n- d till Mew.ir had recovered her 
iridup<‘iKh‘ncc. 'riu* >oul of Fr.ilap was satisfied, and with 
joy he expired.’’ ' 

As le^jinK Diiic'a Da’s and the Rathores, the noble 
histonan of Kajputana sa)s- “ L(*l ii*^ take a retrospective 
glance of the t.i.insact ions <»!’ tiu' Rathores from the year 
I7«‘i7, the peiiod uj Rija Jaswiini.’s death at Cabul, to 
the icbtoration of Ajit. pn sentin^ a eontimions conflict of 
110 y< ars duration. In \ain might we siMreh the annals of 
any other n.ilam [oi su.di inHoxible devotion as marked 
the lialhore chaiaet< r through this period of strife, during 
wlueli, to nso linn own phrise, hardly a Chieftain died on 
hia pallet ’ Lei those who deem the Hindu warrior void of 
patriotism M’ad the rude ehromch* td this thirty years’ war ; 
let them eompan* it with tiiat of any olh(‘r countrv, and do 
justiee i(» the nngiiauimiuis Rajput, This narrative, the 
simplicity ol which is tIu' I x’nL \ou(*her for its authenticity, 
pres<*iijs an iiniulei lupled rer*onl of patriotism and 
(lisint‘‘res1( d lo'^alty. It was a period when the sacrifice of 
these j)iineiph‘s was i (‘waided by tlie tyr»ant king wdth the 
highest hoiiuuiM ol the State, nor are w(» without instances 
ot th(‘ (empla’iou h(*nio ti,,) r%i,iong l«» be withstood : but they 
aie rare, ,iiid si'i\( <iMly lo eviiibil in more ph'asing colours 
the \irtuf- o( the irilx* which spurned the attempts at 
sedueti(ai Mint a sph'inlid (‘x.imple is the heroic Durga 
Das of all tliat <*t>nsi itutes the glory of the Rajput! Valour, 
loyalty, iiitegnly, comhined with prudence in all the 
diflieult i(‘S whicli surrounded him, are (jualities which entitle 
him to the admiration which his memory continues 
to enjoy I iie tempt itioiis hold out to him were almost 
irresistible; not iiu ie‘\ the ';oId, which he anil thousands of 
his brethnui would diki* ha\e spurni'd, but the splendid oflfer 


^ Tod k» KajuBthfiij, Vol. I, pp. 348, 349. 
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of power m ^the proffei3d ‘ munsiib ol h\i ihousuid' which 
would at on(^ have lit ted him tioni nis \ issxl condition 
t# an equality with the piinocs ind cliu f riohh s ol the luid. 
Diirga had,* Jndced bi^t to uxmc hi*- uwml but as th( 
bud justly siys, he w is ' A i/n>^ ^b \ond ill {mki UnoKo* 
unique. Not e\cn u vcn^e so dc u to lu K i|jnit tuuKHl 
him aside tiom the diet it« s of lim honoui Th< toul 
assassination ol Ins biotlni t‘v bi i\» S<nnn^ Llhitid 
through his enomies, inide no iIIliuiom m hi^ huininit)^ 
whonevei the chuicc ot wai pluid his loi in his jiowci mil 
in this his policy seconded his xiitm lli^- i hiv ilious 
londuct 111 thi cxtricition oi Ihin i Akbii liom imvibibh 
destiuction had he hllcn into his iithiis hinds w is oul\ 
Ninpissed by his ^enei ms uid di Ik it bi Ii vioui t )W uds llu 
juiiiec’s fimily whnli w is U fi in his < m foiininj; i mu kid 
lontiast to that ot the i non k s ot his I nth on similai 
oicasious The viitue o^ thi gi md d u^hti^ol \ining/ib 
m tin smclnm ot Dioonui w is in I u b tlii ki i [un^ (bin 
m the tiebl}-\\ dll d h ni in ol A ,i i t >1 In uui^itK mind 
.ind the emtiol lu i\cilid omi I h >si ol his lonhdin^ 
bicthicn what i pioot is^imii lu Ins pnsiiMn^llu si n 1 
ol the abode ot his piinn tin mglioul th tiisl si\ ns 
ol hib inf.inoy ' IJut, to com ludi oni * ulo^^ in btu woids ol 
Ihi n baiil he hisieipcd tin imm)il ilit\ d sLim d fu good 
dteds, hib incmoiy IS ( h« iisIk d In*- uiioris in tin ihiiui ol 
eonbtant piaisc, and his pictuii on Ins wliit( hoisc oId,^< t in 
vigour, lb lamiliii amongst the colh ilions ol the poili iits ol 
Rajjmt ina. ’ ' 

‘ In thi histoi) ot m inkind idds (SNm • fo I tin u 
nothing to b« tound jui'^inting i m )ii bidlinii pictuu 
ot fidelity thinthil itludilb) ih RUhm 1 1 uis in thin 
de\otion to then print from his biiih unbil lit woik<d 
out his own and his couiitiy s dcliv« i iiu t 

* Tod’s Rdjdstliau, Vol 11, pe ''1 

* Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol II p 94 
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Colonel Tod says : “ Many anecdotes arc extant recording 
tlie dread Aurangzeb had ol this leader of the Rathores, one 
of which is amusing. The tyrant had cuiniiianded pictures 
to be drawn «.f tvvo of the most mortal foes to his repose, 
ScvMji and Durga Sevaji was <lrawn seatt d on a couch, 
Durg.i m his ordinaiy position, on hors(*back, toasting 
bhatrlif^n or l>:irlry-< akes with the point of his lance, on a lire 
of malAi-st.ilks. Aiiraug/eb at the first glance, exclaimed, 

* 1 may entrap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this dog is 
born to be my bnno.'”' 

Patriotism, honour ol hi.s race, anxiety to mam tain the 
good name of his country are inherent tr.iitb in the character 
of a triu‘ Hindu. A simple incident of no groat political 
importance' shows the living faith of the Rajput in his 
eounlry and ids race, for whose honour he is prepired at all 
times .ind in ,ill (‘ucumstances to lay down his life 
unhesitatingly. 

Humiliated by n night altaek on his loices by a handful 
ol men under Hamo, the Chief of Bundi, when his army 
was pul to riiglit, 111 the course ol a campaign against 
Haraoti, the Mahar.uiu ot (Whiter re-tormed his troojis under 
(he walls of his celebrated lortrcss, and sw'oiv that Ik* would 
not eat anything until he was inasti'r of Bundi. 

Tin* rash vow went lound; but Bundi was sixty miles 
distant, and defended by brave lii'arls. His duets expostu- 
lated with the Rana on the absolute impossibility of 
reileeiniiig his vow^; but the words of kings arc sacred: 
Boondi must fall ere the King of the OehloLes could dine. In 
this exigeiu'c a childish expedient was proposed to release 
him from hunger and his oith , ^ to erect a mock Boondi, and 
take it by storm.’ Instantly the mimic town arose under the 
walls ol Chitoi , and, that the deception might be complete, 
the local nomenclciture was attended to, and each quarter 


^ Totl'e Kijisthaii, Vol. II, p. 66. 
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had its appropriate appellation. A band of Haras of the 
Pathar were in the service of Chitor, whose leader, Koombo 
Pairsi, was returning with his kin from hunting the deer, 
when their attention was attracted by this strange bustle. 
The story was soon told, that Bound i must fall ore the Rana 
could dine. Koombo assembled his brethren of the Pathar, 
declaring that (*vcn the mock Boondi must he defended. A,ll 
fell the indignity to the «*lan, and each h<iaom burning with 
indignation, th(3y prepan'd to protc'ct the rniid walK of the 
psf'itdo Boondi from iusnlt. It was re])orled to the Ihina that 
Boondi was finishtal. He advanctai t(» tin' storm : but what 
was his surprise when, instead of the blank cartridge, he 
heard a volley of balls whiz amongst them ' A mt'swmger 
was despatched and was reecaved by Bairsi at the gate, who 
explained the cause of theuiiexp cted salutation, desiring him 
to Ull the Ratia that ‘not even ihi' mock capit.d of a Hara 
should be dislioiioui\d.’ Spreading a sheet at. the little 
gateway, Bairsi and the Kaawunts invited lh(‘ assault, and 
at the thieshold of Oa r-ea-BooofU (the Boondi of (‘lay) th(\y 
gave up their livi's tor the honoui ot the rae(‘”* 

Where can you find a m(»r<‘ inspiring and (‘tiriohling 
exam])lo of a patriotic friiidii doing his diity than that ol thi- 
eldest son of the M('Iitn Gliiei during the (.hvil Wai between 
Bakht Singh and Ham Singh in Marwar ? (Colonel Tod 
s.iys; '-There is nothing inon* chivalrous in the days of 
Kdward and Cr(*s^y than the death ot thc^ hear of Mehtri, 
who, with his father and brothers sealcsl his fealty with his 
blood on this fatal field. He had long engaged the hand of a 
daughter of a chief of the Narookas, and was occupied with 
the marriage rites \\hen tidings reachc'd him of the approach 
of the rebels to AFairta. The knot had jnsi been tied, their 
hands had becai joined- -but he was ;i Mairtea — he unlocked 


‘ Kajablhan, Vul. II, pp. 403, 404. 
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hi8 hand irom that ct the f'ui Nirookt, to court, the Apsam 
in the field of battle In I he bndal vestments, with the 
iiaptia! (onaiel (Alor) eiKMrelitii; his foreheA<J he Took his 
station hi^ elan in the second d'ly’s fi^hi, and, obtained 
.1 bridt Ml Indi.i*‘j aViofie' ''Fla bards ef Mareo dwell with 
fielighl on the foniantic oloi\ of Mit \oiuhfiil hen of Mehtn, 
HM the) I e peat in then r>nnr vet'se 

■ Kan II iiioti t'ulhura 
Gulla soni i nmlla 
A 91 C 099 kurro ho ay a 
Kuninar Mclilri walla. 

The pjna|)h( riialia here ( numeral od aie veiy foreign to the 
cavalier of the West: ‘With pcails shining in his ears, and a 
golden chaplet round his nc'ck, a space of eighty coss came 
the heir of Mehtri.* 

‘The virgin bride followed her lord from Jaipur, but 
instead of b('ing met with the tabor and lute, and other signs 
of festivity, wail and lamentation a^^ait{’d her within the 
lands uf Mehtri. when tidings came of the calamity which at 
once deprived this bianch o) ihc Maiitias ot all its sup 
porters. Her part vs as soon taken; she commanded the pyre 
to be erected: and vith the tuiban and ti^oiah which 
adorned her loid on this fatal day, she followid his shade to 
the mansions of the sun.”‘ 

Owing to certain reasons, Rai ISingh, the heir-apparent 
of Jaisnlmcr, during the reign of Mul Raj (who lecaine king 
in A.D. 1762), was persuaded to put the minister to death. 
This was efleclcd by the princes own hands, in his father’s 
presence ; and as the M(hta, in falling, clung to Mul Raj for 
protection, it was proposed to take oft Mul Raj at the same 
time. The proposition, however, was rejected with horror by 
the prince, v\husc vengeance was satisfied. The Raw'al was 
allowed to escape to the iemale apartments; but the chief 


‘ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol, I, pp. 749, TflOt 
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tains, well knowing they could not expect pardon from the 
Rawal, insisted on investing Rai Singh, and ii he refused, on 
placing his brother on the fjailL The ‘ ’ of Rai Singh 

was pioclaimed; but no entreaty or threat would induce him 
to listen to the proposal ol occupying the. throne , in lieu of 
which he used a pallet (khat). 'riiu'e mouths aiul five days 
had passed siiKje the deposal and bondage of Mul Raj, when 
i female resolved to emancipate him ; this female was the 
wife of the chief conspirator, «uid contideiitial adviser of the 
regent prince. This noble dam<', a Rathore Rajputni, of 
Mahecha clan, w<is bh(‘ wife ol Anop Singh of »finjiniali, the 
premier noble ot Jaisilmer, and who, wearied with the 
tyranny of the muiisler and the weakness of his pi nice, had 
proposed the death ol the ont* and the disposal of the other. 
We are not made acipiainted with any ri'ason, save that of 
HWuilienwXy or ‘h*<dty,* which ])»-ompted the Rahtorni to 
rescue her prince even at the risk of her husband’s life; but 
her appeal to her sou, Zorawar, to peilorm his duty, is 
preserved, and we give it rarhafim: ‘Should your father 
oppose you, saciifier him to yoiu duty, and I will mount the 
pyre with his t*orps(‘* I’ht' sou Melded ohedienc*' to the 
injunction of his magnanimous parent, wdiu had suhicieiit 
influence to gam ovei Aijoon, the brother of her husband, as 
well as Megh Singh, Chief ol Baroo The three ehieftains 
forced an entr.ince into the prison where tluiir prince was 
confined, who refused to be releastd fiom his manacles, until 
he was told that the Mahechi had promoted the plot for his 
liberty. ^Fhe sound of tlic grand naJearra, proclaiming Mul 
Raj’s re-possessioii of the tj idl, awoke his son Iroiri sleep, 
and on the herald depositing at the side of his pallet the 
sable siropdva, and all the insignia of exile — tin* black steed 
and black vestments — tlui prince, obeying the command of 
the emancipated Rawal, dad iiiniself therein, ami, accom- 
pjjriied by his p^irty. b.«d. adieu to Jaisaluier, and took tin* 
road to Kuttoron, When he airiverl at this town, on the 
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southern frontier of the State, the chiefs propiised to “run 
the country*’ ; but he replied rhiit the country loan his 
mother a/ul rrery Rajput his foe trlto injured i/J 

“ This Rajputni, ’ adds (Joloiid Tod. “with an elevation ot 
iriind e(|ii.d to wh.it<'Vur is recorded of Greek and lloinan 
horoiiios, devoted herself and a husband whom she l<;ved, to 
the one pr(‘doniinant sentiment »)f tin* Kajput — swadharma 
(duty). 

The rejily of the Deoiah |nim‘e of Sirohi when instructed 
lo p<*rfbrm t.hat prolound tibeisanee from which none were 
lixenipt at Delhi, wlimc he h:nl bium carried by Mokundas, 
«)iie of Jaswant Singh s ‘gener.ds alter ha\ing been secretly 
captured whilst asleep in his palace, and his subseijuent 
conduct, sIkjvvs the liigh spirit .nul the iiidcpeiideiicc of 
charaebir of a true Kajput and his intense love fur his 
country. He said that “ his life was in the king’s hands, his 
lionour in his own; In had mwer how'eil the head to mortal 
man, and never would.” Jaswani had pledg»‘d himsidf for 
his honourable trealinenl, the «>fiicers of the ecrcmonios 
('luleavoured by .'>lratagem to obtain a constrained obeisance, 
ami instead of intn>ducing him as usual, they showed him a 
wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, by which to ontei, 
but [Hitting his feet fonanost, his head was the last part to 
appear This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and his 
long-protracted resistance, adileil to Jaswaiit’s pledge, won 
the king’s favour ; and he not only'^ proffered him pardon, but 
whatever lands he might desirc\ “ Though the king did not 
name the return, Soortan was well aw'ari* of the terms, but 
ho boldly and quickly replied, ‘what can your Majesty bestow' 
equal t<» Achilgurh I let me return to it is all 1 ask.* The 
king had the magnanimity to comply with his request, 
Soortan was allowed to retire to the castle of Abu, nor did 
he or any of the Deoras ever rank themselves amongst 

''lud’M KajaHthau, Vol. XI, pp, 264, 266. 
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the vassals of the oiupiiv . but they liii\e eoiitinnod \o 
the present hour a life of .ihnost .savai»e iii(ii‘|)einleneo. ’ ' 

( loloiiol Tod hJiyfe . “ riu‘St‘ ////'// nf' fit, as they 

emphatically de^rionute llu-iiiheKos .-jniH to U ind their 
ancient and well-defined pri\di‘»;--. wiiji an micoiKjiieroble 
pertiiuieity ; in their end‘‘a\oui^ (o [)iesi*i\e iliem, whole 
i^eiieratioiis have been s\v(‘pt aw ly, \ei Iia^ tlvoi streiiirth 
increased in tin* \eiy latio of opprt'ssion. \\'lu‘re jim* now 
the oppressors ^ the dyiui.stn**^ of ( lha/ni, o| ({hor, the Khilji>, 
tin* Lodis, till* Pathans, the Tinioon-, and the ti('nioralisini> 
Mahrafcta ' 'riie nati\e 1\ ijpul h.>s floin i^IkmI amiiLst ihe.si' 
levolutions, and survived iheii tdl . an I but lor tlie vici‘s ol' 
their internal sway, chiell\ e-intiaeU d Ikuu siu*1i is^oeiatioii, 
would have rise.n to [lower ujion tin rum oi then* lyiaulns.” - 
Ilow far this high <‘luiraeli‘r of the Kajpuls will hi* 
influenced by the new condition ol thing.s remains lobe seen. 
Colonel Tod says . “ Wluui so many naU ais aie ( allied upon, 
in a period of great ealainily and dan<H*r, to make over to a 
foreigner, t heir o[)[M)sile in twerv thing, then oUjjerna'in most, 
till' control of tlieir forces in Inm *){ war the adjudication ol 
their disputes in time of peact , .md a sliai'e in tin* fruits of 
their renovating jirosperity vvliat must hi the result, when 
each Kcijput may hang u[> Ins lance in I In hall, <*oti\»‘rt his 
sword to a [iloiighshare and m.ike a baskel ol his buckler? 
What but the prostration of eveiy virtiii'^ ^r«) be great, 
to be independent, its marl ml spirit miisl b cherished, 
happy if within the bounils of moderaliori " " It. is to be 
hoped that education^ travel and contact wutli enlightened 
Europeans will succeed in counteracting the baneful influ- 
ences dreaded by the gallanl Colonel 


' Tod’s Kiijasthciu, \'ol. 11, pp. ol*, o7. 
-Tod’s Kajasthau, Vol. 11, p. UlU 
‘Tod’s Rajjwthan, Vol, I, p. l*J7. 
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“The Rajput, with all his turbulence, possesses in an 
eminent degree both loyalty and patriotism.”^ 

What can be a more eloquent testimony to the patriotic 
fervour and the heroic valour ol the Rajputs, than the 
following e.x tract from the Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan by Colonel Tod : — 

“ There is nob a pi^tty State in Rajputina that has not 
had its own Therrnopyla* and scarcely a city that has not 
produced its Leonidas. But the mantle of ages has shrou- 
ded from view what the magic pen of the historian might 
have <‘oiiscerated to endless admiration : Somuath might 
have rivalleil Delplios ; the spoils of Hind might have vied 
with the wealth of the Lybiari King: and, compared with 
the army of the Pandavas, the army of Xerxes would have 
dwindled into insigniKcance."- 


VALOUR. 

No thought of flight, 

Vonc i)t retreat, no iiubecuniing deed 
I’iiat argued fcav ; »*auli <m himself relied. 

A i only in his arm the inoMient lay 
Ut victor\. 

— Micro N : PnradiSG Loil. 

The Hindus were declared by the Creeks to be the bravest 
nation they i*ver c imc in contact with. * It was the Hindu 
King of Magadha that struck terror in the over-victorious 
armies nf Alexander the Great. 

. Abul Fazal, the minister of Akbar, after admiring their 
other noble virtues, speaks of the valour of the Hindus in 
these terms: “Their character shines brightest in adversity. 
Their soldiers (Rajputs) know not what it is to flee from the 

' lod’s Kijasthaii, Vul, I, p. 194. 

^ Tod’s Rjtjasthan, Iiitroduutiun, p. li>- 
Elphinstone’s History ol India, p. 197, 
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field of battle, but when the success of the combat becomes 
doubtful, they dismount from their horses and throw away 
their lives in payment of the d€*bt of valour.”, 

The traveller, Bernier, says that “ the Kajpuis embrace 
each other w’hen on the battle-field as if lesolved to die*.” 
The Spartans, as is well known, dressed their hair on such 
occasions [t is well known that when a Rajj)iU becomes 
desperale, he puls on garments ul saffron colour, which act, 
in technical languanre. is called ko^viav karntmal karna 
(donning saffron robes). 

After describing how, when Dara disappciarod from the 
field of Dholpur, where the Imperial forces had made a last 
stand against the combined armies of Aurangzcb and Murad 
in their advance to Agra, and the Imperial foices took to 
flight, the Bundi chief, like Porus of <»ld, continued fighting 
heroicalh’ till he was killed, saying, ** Accursed be he who 
flees! Here, true to my salt, my feet, are rooted to this field, 
nor ^sill 1 quit it alive but with vieiory.” And hoW Bharat. 
Singh, his youngest son. maintained Ihi' contest nobly, 
Col, Tod says: “Thus in t.lie two battles of njjniu ami 
Dholpur, no less than 12 princes of the blood, together with 
the heads of every Hara clan, maintained their fealty ovcii 
to death. Where are we to l«'ok for such examph's 

During a visit of the Bundi Chief, Rao Sooju, to Chitor, 
Rana Ratna, at the instigation of an intriguing Poorbia, 
determined to slay the Rao in a hunt when the respective* 
chiefs were attended only by a cuuplc of servants. Finding 
a convenient opportunity, the Rana said to his companion, 
now is the moment to slay the boar,” and instantly an arrow 
from the bow of the Poorbia was sped at the Rao. With 
an eagle’s eye he saw it coming, and turned it off with his 
bow. This might have been chance, but another from the 

'Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 481. “The annals of no nation on 
earth oau furnish such an example as an entire family, six ro\al brothers, 
stretched on the field and all but one in death.’'- Vol. II, p. 49. 
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foster-brother <if the Rana (‘orivinced him there was treachery. 
Scarcely had h(' wardorl off the second, when the Rana darted 
at him on horse-hack, and cut him down with his khaTida, 
The Rao fell, hnt recovering, took his shawl and lightly 
bound up flu wnmul, and as his foe was making off, ho 
called aloud, ' Escap(‘ you may, but you have sunk Mewar/’ 
T1 u 3 Poorbia, who folio wrd his prince, whem he .saw the Rao 
bind up his woiukI, ‘^aid, M he work is but half done and 
like a coward, Ratna one(» mote charged the wounded Rao, 
As his arm was raised to finish the deed of shame, like a 
vvound(‘d tiger tlu' llara mad<‘ a dying efft»rt, caught the 
assassin hy th(' roh(‘, and dragged him from his steed 
Togeth(*r lh(*y came t<» the giound, the Rana underneath. 
The Rao knelt u[)(»n Ids lu^ast, while, with preternatural 
strength, with one hand lu* grasped his victim by the throat, 
with tlu‘ other lu* M‘ireluMi for his dagger. What a moment 
for rov(mg(' ' I[<‘ plungtMl the weapon into his assassin's 

heart, and saw him (‘\pire at. his fi'ct. The Rao was satis- 
fied ; tluTc wa« n*- loon* life U*ft him than sufliced for n^venge, 
and he dioppiMl a corpse upon tin* dead body of his foeman. 

The tidings Htwv to Hundi, to the mother of the Rao. 
that her son was si dri in the Aihara. “Slain!” exclaimed 
this noble dame, “ but di<l he fall alone ' Never could a soii 
fvko h(fy di if ii/c a! ih’^x brvust df^fKut uvnccoinpanied and 
as she spuke. ‘‘ maternal feeling caused the milk to issue from 
the founi wuth «nch force that it rent the slab on which it fell/** 

Colonel Tod tlui‘' relates an incident he witnessed in 
Haravali: “There was one speeimoii of devotion (to t.h(' 
prince of Kotah) which we dare not. pass over, comparable 
with whatevi-r is recordiMl of the fabled traits of heroism ot 
Greece or Rome. 1'ho Ri gent’s (Zalim Singh® of Kotah) 

1 TotV^ nnj.isthaii, V«»l. 11., | 4fiS, 41)9. 

’ (’ol Poll : “ Z.ilim Sm^h Nsas a (‘im^unimute politii'ian, wh«» 

ran soaivth tii il » pai.ilU‘1 in tlu* \.iruil p.kgt s jf history. He was thy 
jtrimHt)) }nohil‘-' « t regio’* he inhnbiteil, a sphere tar too confined for hi 
genius, wimh rctpiired i \^jder field foi it^ display, and might havr 
controlled tiio destinies ot nations. 
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hatbalions were advancing in columns along the precipitous 
bank of a rivulet, when their attention was arrested by 
several shots fired from an isolated hillock rising out of the 
plain across the stream. Without any order, but as by a 
simultaneous impulse, the whole line halted to gaze at two 
audacious individuals, who appeared deteriniued to makt* 
their mound a fortress. A minuU- or two passed in niuW 
surprise, wlnm the word 'vas given to move oii , but scarcely 
was it uttiTed ere several wotiiidtai Irom the head ol the 
i-olunui weie passing to th<‘ ivai. and shots began to la* 
rxehauged \er\ hi‘iskl\, at least I went} in ictiirn tor one. 
I Jut the long inatehhM*ks ol llie two ht‘n>t‘s told e very time 
ill our leiig'iheiuid lim*, while they seonuMl to have ‘ a charmed 
life,’ and the shot h'll like hail around them iimocuous, one 
continuing to load behind the mound, while the other fired 
with deadly aim. At huiglh iwo tvvehtj'pouiiders were 
unlimbered : and as the shot whistled round tln.dr (‘ars, hotli 
rose on the very pinnacle ol the mound, and made* a profound 
^alaavt for this compliment t<» their valour; which done, 
they continued to loful and Hrc, whilst entire platoons blazed 
iipon them. Although more men had suffered, an irresistible 
impulse was felt to save these gallant men, orders were 
given to eease firing, and the loree was directed to move on, 
unless any two individuals chose to attack them manfully 
hand-to-hand. 1dic words were sciueely uttered when two 
young Rohillas drew their swords sprang down the bank, 
and soon cleared the space betwrM'n them and the foemen. 
All was flecp anxiety they laounled bo the assault, 
but whether their physical frame was less vigorous, or their 
energies were exhausted by wounds or by their peculiar 

“ When an iingliah division in feheir pursuit of the Pindari leader, 
Karim Khan, insulted his town ot Baran, he burst forth : * If twenty 
years could be taken from his life, Delhi and Deccan should be one.’ 
Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. II, pp. 617, 618. 
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situation, thew bravo derender.s I'ell on the mount whence 
they disputed the march of tun battalions of intuntry 
and twenty jiieces of cannon.” * 

Mukandas was the head of the Kunjianwat Kathorcs of 
Marwar. He incurred the displeasun* of the Emperor 
Auraiie/(‘b. by a repl\ wliieli was disrespectful. The tyrant 
condeujiKMi him in enter a tii(er\s dim, and (‘ontend for his 
lit(* unarmed, Withoul a sii^n of feur he juilered the arena 
when* the ^axage beast u;is pacini* and I bus contemptuously 
accosted him- ‘Oh fiotu* ol tln^ Mian, fa<'(* tlio tiger ol 
•la^want, ’ (‘xhibiling to tlu' kinj^ of tlu‘ fnre.st a pair of c'yus, 
which anger and opium liad nmdeiH'd little h'ss inflamed 
than his ow'u. 'IMu* animal, starthal by so unaccustomed a 
salutation, fiir a monu'ut look4‘d at his visitor, put down his 
Invul, tamed round and stalked from him. ‘ Yon see/ ex- 
elaiiiied the Hat lion'. ‘ that In* dai(* not lac<‘ nu*, and it is 
cfintrary to tin* creed ol a true Kajjiiit to attack an erieni) 
who dares not confront him.” 

Even tin* tyrant, who bi‘lnild the scene was surprised into 
udmiration, |)resinti‘d him with gifts, and asked if he had 
any ehililron to inherit his jirowt'ss, JIi,s reply “ h^iw eaii 
W'o get children when you keep us from otir wives beyonrl 
the Attock ^ ’ fully shows that the Uatliorc and fear were 
strangers to each other. hVom this singulai enc»»initer he 
bore the name of Naharkhan, “the tiger lord.” " 

“ It was with the Sesodia K ijputs and the Shekliawats 
tliaf. Mohabat Khan performed the most daring exploit m 
Moghal hia|i)ry making Jehaiigir prisoner in ins own cjinp 
111 the /«*nitli of Ilia powjT.’* ' 


' Tod F. R.'^jaF t hail, V^ol 11, pp, 579, 580, 

• Tod’s Kaidsthsii, ^'ol 11, pp. oo. .'id. 

•■‘This Mohiitiai Khan w.i.s an .vun ot Sagnrji, half-brother ot 

Rana Pratap. “ He wa-^ b»-yinid 4loul»<,“ waj-s Tod. “Ihr most daring 
Chiof in Ji‘liaiigir*.«« rtign.’ — Twl’s Kajaathan. Vol. 1, p. .*}5o. 
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The celebrated heroic Lharges ot the ILil.luai* horse at 
llir battles Tonga and Hatiiii in 1791 A.I>. ai^.mist the 
disciplined ai ol i.ln- lM‘“n(*Ii ( o‘iu‘ral Do IJoignt*, (Mrryiiig 
i-voi v t hiiii^ b(‘roiv thorn, .shov\ I In* niKSjuallod dash and Han 
of tht‘ Rathoi’C cavaliy when inspir<*d by palriotisin. 

About the part ])hiyod by tho Rithors at the battle of 
Malpura in 1799 A.l). Col. SkinntT hims(‘lf says: “ Tlu^ acts 
of those Rathors, and thc» cool intiopidity ihoy sliouod in 
iho square, surpasses all lhat f can say in thcnr praiso." ' 

Th(‘ro is no (*nd to ih<* nsMiuntinL; ol‘ tho l»raM* 
(lords p(‘ilonno(l by tin* Rajputs Xam(‘ a l(‘W h('i*0(*H lik(* 
Tiab-ip, Diirij^a Da-s. das.vant Hainir. Raj Sinoh, Mann. 
Ih'ilhvi Raj, Sivaji and a \ohihi(‘ is said. 1'hr n“4l 

VV»T<* loiit( to toll : how iiKmy haltJis ininj^hl, 

How mHin Kujii" (h‘v.ln»yr(l .01(1 kingdoms won. 

Hilt as lh(‘ Rajputs men of valour, so wrio they 

men of horonloan build and slron^^th. It was a Hhatti 
l^ajput Soningileo, a man ol i^ioantio si r(‘no th“ -who not 
only bent but broke llu* iron bow simt by the* Kirii^ ‘of 
Khorasan to Iho Kinporor of IVlhi to sirino. when no one in 
flelhi could do so " 

“Homer's h(*roos ” says (Nil. Tod, “wore piginie.s to tin* 
Kurus, whosi* brae(»lrl wo may doubt if Aja\ could have 
I i fled.” ■ 

Colonel Tod says ■ “ Let us fak(‘ tho Rajput character 

from tho royal historians themselves, from Akbar, rlehangir, 
Aurangzeb. ^fho most brilliant conquests of these monarchs 
w(*re by their Rajput alli(‘s ; though the litth* regard the 
latter had for opinion alienated the sympathies of a nice, 
\Nho, when rightly managed, encountered at eorntnand the 
Afghan amidst th(‘ snows of Caucasus, or made the furthest 

’ Military Memoirs (»f Lb. -Col. James Skinner, by J, It Fraser, VoJ. I, 
|>. 151. 

* Tod’s Rajasthaa, Vol. II, i». 254. 

’ ToeVs RajMthan, Vol. II, p. 81. 
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Chersonese tributary to the empire. Assam, where the 
British arms were recently engaged, and for the issue of 
which such anxiety was manifested in, the metropolis of 
Britain, was conquered by a Rajput prince, whose descendant 
is now an ally of the British Government,” * 

“The Moghals were indebted for half their conquests to 
the Lakh Tulwar Ratliorari' ‘(hundred thousand swords of 
the Rathores). “ But the Imperial princes knew not how to 
appreciate or to manage such men who, when united 
under one who could control them, w*»re irresistible.” ’ 

Religious bigotry and Imperial vanity eventually disgusted 
the Rajputs, who were l.ho bulwark of the iMoghal throne, 
with the result that the empire eame to an end sooner than 
was expected. “The spirit of devotion in this brave race 
by whose aid thi* Moghal power was made and maintained 
was irrotric vablv alienated,”"’ when Delhi was invaded b\ 
Nadir Shah. Bvcm in (he time of Emperor Aurang^^cb, th(‘ 
Hindu princes of Raj])utana, though disunited and jealous 
of each other, were some of (.hem individually too strong 
to be openly defied by the Emperor, rfaswant Singh of 
.lodhpur was poisoned at Kabul, ^ and his heir, Prithvi 
Singh, at Delhi, whieh freeil (ho hear( of Aiirang from ;i 
terrible nightmare. It was only tiftei’ (heso murders that 
the tyrant thought of imposing the hated dazia. The gri‘at 
Jai Singh of tiaipur was also poisoned at his instigation by 
the Raja’s son, Kirat Singh Having n»cours(* to poison, 
when unable to openly moot a strong opponent, was a 
favourite practice of the Moghal Emperors of India. Even 
the much-belauded Akbar, ‘the arch-enemy of the Hindus’ 
was not above it. (Colonel Tod says : “ A desire to be rid of 

' TodV Rajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 1R5. 

* Toers Rajasthan, Vol. II p. 507. 

* Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 417. 

* Tod’a Rajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 379, and VqI. 11, p. 52. 
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the great Raja Maun of Amber, to whom he was so much 
indebted, made the emperor to act the part of the assassin. 
He prepared a indjvm, or confection, a part of which 
contained poison ; but, caught in his own snare, ho presented 
the innoxious ]K)rtion to the Rajput and ate that drugged 
with death himself.’' The eause appears tt» have been a 
design oil the part of Raja Alaun to alter the succession, and 
that Khusro, hi.s nephew, slionld succeed instta<] of Selim. 

The murder of Alaharaja A jit Singh of Alai war b\ hi.s 
own son. Bakht Singh, at the instigation of tin* Sayyads 
diustrate.s the policy ni' “ eovert guile. ” whi(*li became u 
stronger weapon than tin* nvord in the hands uf souu* id the 
Moghal rulci’-s of India, who .seem to havi* aee»‘pli*d iho 
recommendation bestowed on this policy by Redial in tlie 
assembly of the Fallon Angeh. 

The inherent strength of the old Rajput character, hi.s 
power of dogged resistence, his invineibli* atfachment to his 
country, and, above all, the spiritual n.iture of the ideals 
I hat nurtured his soul, are fully recoguisofl by fol. Tod, who 
says: “ AVhat nation on earth would have mainlained th(‘ 
semblance of civilization, the spirit or the eiistoins of theii 
lorcfathers, during .so many centuries ol overwhelming 
depression, but om* of such singular character as the Rajput? 
Though ardent and n*ckless Ik* f*an when ri'fpiin'd, subsifle 
into forbearance and apparent a])alhy and reserve 
lumself for the opportunity of revenge. Rajasthan exhibits 
the sole cxauiple in the history of mankind, of a periple with- 
standing every cmtragcj barbarit}' can inflict, or human nature 
sustain, yet rising buoyant from the pre.ssure and making 
calamity a whetstone to eoarage/’ - 

As the Ancient Hindus were the bravest nation in the 
world, so did they give to the world its greatest hero. Her 

* Tod’s UajaHthan. Voi. I, pp. 351, 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, page 259. 
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cules h IS b< tMi umv»TSill\ n kiiuw ledged to be the giea,test 
vsdiiioi iht biivtst iiid flit uiobt powuful man the world 
his piodiHMl And fliKuhs w i in n ilily i Hindu 
ind nol I (Ueik Ifiinihs w is l)ul liihini This nii\ 
sound ]).ii ido\i( ii to thosi who hiv« ih)! sliidnd oonipiintivi 
inylhnlo^) hilt to IhoM who line dom so iheic is nothing 
slnng‘ in 1 his st itMiK nl 1 1 n woid ll(i(iihsis nioiding 
ill (\»l Tod dMi\<d In ni I In Snnskiil v\oid lff^leult^ 

Iholissoi ll(*M( n si\s Wo < Ml hiidl) doiihl fhil 
Ikioihiis in I ll<Miii4N w I hoi h o( tin in Hindn doitios 
Sinn lh<} m nol onl\ npiisintiil is ohjoi ts of in id 
W(>i hip hill tin piitiMilii < inniiKs ind jikuts in lUo 
NpKifndwInn l)»()i tin oin ind lln otlni Ind liniphs 
»n(l<d to linn s(r\if s (si Xniiii p 171- ind Stnho 
Vol W p ISh) 

Diodonis si\ I Ini Ibnuhs wn hom miongsl fin 
Indniis I^'ho (onihits to which Diodoni ilindes no 
those in tin hgendii\ hiiinis of tin Heienlas during 
linn twel\c \ens oxih tinm lh( sc \\ of then foie 

hlheis ' 

Colonel Tod sa>s Jioth Knshni and l»ddio (Ikxhim) 
oi Apollo mil lien nils m < s (loids) of the i n i (nil) of Hen 
( III 11 i ul os), of which tin Cm ks niighl hwe made thf 

t om poll nil Heieulcs Mighf not i i olon\ diei the Oreat 

\W,M hivi muri itnl W 1st w ud Tlu pLiiodoltln iitnin of 
lleiulidi I he di s( end lilts of \tinis ( Ai 1 1 tin piogi nitoi of 
tin Hiiiciili Would mswii It w is ihouf 

hall ,nenfm\ dtn tin Gii it W ii 

C'oloiu I Tod I mnot nsist the inleieiici that the Heiculas 
of India and tlie Hniclida* of (beici wcie connected. 

^ Piul <4 Hijistliaii. \ ol. 1 )) n \niau*s sioiy (tt Hercules is tli* 
same a^ that given in thi Pui anas 
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Arnan notice^ tiu* similarjtv ol tho Himlii aiul Thi*baii 
Hercules, ami cites as his authority the ambassador of 
Seloiiuus, Megastbencs, who says: ■ He used ihe same habit, 
with the Theban, and is [iractically worshipped by the 
Surcsciii, wdio hav(' two gn*at (‘ities belom^ini^ to them, 
namc'ly, IMathiira and (Misoboios 

The [Hjints ot ri'semblama' bet\V‘‘en tin' llimlu and the 
'rheban Heveiil«‘s ari' most sinking. 

(I) 'rhe ll(‘raclid.e claimed tlnar on^in Irom .VtitMis. 
ila‘ Heriimlas IVom Ain. 

(*2) Kuristhenr^, was ihe lirst gnsU. km*^ ol the Hera 
elida*; Yudhistira has siilheit iit altinity in l\is naim* to the 
lirst yjiartan king not to startle the etymologist — tin' d and 
>• being always pi'rmniable in Sanskrii. 

(ol The Oreeks or lonians are dc*s(;eiided Irom V.ivan 
or Javan, (he scventii Irom Japhot. Tin* H<Ticules are als(* 
Yavans <*laimjng from Ja\an or Vavona, tin* ihirteenth 
in descent Irom Ya\al ihe third son of Ihe priiin’val 
patriarch. 

(4) Tlie aiieienl Heraelidap ol the (Jreeks asserted 
that the} w^err ms old as the snn, o|fh*r than tin muon. May 
not this boast eonceal the lad that tin* llencnijda* (or 
Siiryavaiisa) ol ( Jreeeo had siittle*! theii* anterior to tin* 
colunv ol the Indn (Lnnai) raeo ol ll(‘neulas' ( 'ul Tod 
sa\s . midst the snows ol (Jaiie.asus, iliiidii legends 
abandon the llcricnlos uiide.r their leailers Viidhistua. and 
Baldeo . yet, if Alexander established his altars in Faiichaliea 
amongst tin; sons of Pooru and th(’ llerieulas, what physical 
impossibility exists that a colony of them under Yudhistira 
and Baldeo, eight centuries anterior, should have penetrated 
to rirc(‘ce ' (Jomparatively far advanced in scieinx; and 
arms, the* conquest >voul(l have been easy. 
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(5) When Alexander attacked the “ free cities '' of Pan- 
ehalika, the Poorus and the Hericulas who opposed him 
evinced the recollections of their ancestor, in carrying tho 
Hgure of Hercules as their standard.’ 

(yOiiipiirisen [iroves a couiintin origin te Hindu and Greek 
mythology : and Plato says the Groi‘ks derived theirs from 
Kgypt and the Ea.st, May not this c«>lony of the Hcraelida- 
who penetrated into PeJoponin'sus ( leeording to Volney) 107(S 
\ears befon* Cliri.sl., be sidJica'ntly neai- our calculated period 
of I he (heat Wai' ' ” 

‘ llow refreshing, Colonel 'lod concludes ‘ to the mind 
yet to discover amidst the ruins of the Yamuna, Hercules 
(Baldeo) retaining his edub and lion’s hide.” 


‘ ** I lir raarhiit ftiiput*- -tir not- stran^or'4 tn armoi!.il bpfiiings, nov vfi 
in Vairopr Phr banner i it Mt^m Pxhibit'^M 

^fildrn "tin nil -i «Timsnn tirld, nf I hr rhii'tH tieai a *lagg*a. ‘Amhoi 

rliaplay.i ih»' /*inirhran*ja ni tive-cMlonifd flag I’hr hnn lanipanf on »in 
argent fit Id i r\iiin*t mth fl»e State ni ( 'liaiulrii In Kiiinpe, theff 
taiFtonit> w'rir not introduced till the period »'f the Cniaaile^, and wen 
copied from the Saracens, while the use ot them am«»Mg the Rajput tnh«^* 
can be traced to a period anterior to the uai ot Troy. ’ India in Greece , 
page 

* Tod’H KaiaFthan, Voi, 1, page 51. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN, 

Oh fairest of creation ! last and best 
Of all God's works ! Creature in whom excell’d 
Whatever can to sight or thought he formed 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet. 

—Milton ; Paradiae LoaL. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, the great apostle of individual 
freedom, says that the po^^ition of women supplies a good test 
of the civilization of a people. 

Colonel Tod also says ; “ It is universally admitted that 
there is no better criterion of the refinement of a nation than 
the condition of the fair sex therein.”^ 

The higii position Hindu women have always occupied in 
India would argue a very advanced state of civilization in 
that country. Even of the mo lern Hindu society, Colonel 
Tod says : If devotion to the fair sex be admitted as a crite- 
rion of civilization, the Rajput must rank very high. His 
susceptibility is extreme, and fires at the slightest offence to 
female delicacy, which he never forgives. A satirical im- 
promptu, ofifending agiinsb femile delicacy, dissolved the 
coalition of the Rathores and Cutchwahas, and laid each 
prostrate before the Mihrabtas, whom when united they had 
crushed; and a jest, apparently trivial, compromised the 
right of primogeniture to the throne of Chilor, and proved 
more disastrous iu its consequences than the arms either of 
Moghuls or Mahrattas.” ^ 

Professor H. H. VVil&on sa^^s: "And it may be confidently 
asserted that in no nation of antiquity were women held 
in 80 much esteem as amongst the Hindus.’** 

‘ Tod*B lUjasthan. Vol. I, page 609. 

’ Tod'a Rajasthan, Vol, I, page 276. 

* MUl’s History of India, Vol. II, page 51. 
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In Ancient India, however, they not only possessed 
equality of opportunities with men, but enjoyed certain rights 
and privileges not claimed by the male sex. The chivalrous 
treatment of women by Hindus is well known to all who 
know anything of Hindu society. 

“ Strike not even with a blossom a wife guilty of a 
hundred faults,** says a Hindu sage, “ a sentiment so delicate,” 
says Colonel Tod “ that Rigiiald-de-Born, the prince of 
troubxdours, never uttered any more refined.*** 

Manu (Chapter V, 130) says : “ The mouth of a woman 
is constantly pure,** and he ranks it with the running waters 
and the sunbeam **‘^ He also says (Chapter II, 33): “ Where 
the fern lies are honoured, there the deities are pleas< d ; but 
where dishonoured, there all religious rites become useless.** 

The Mahabharata says: “The wife is the hall of man: 
the wife is the best of friends: the wife is the root of the 
three-fold worldly activity : the wife is the root of salvation.” 

The Hindus seem to have laid special stress on honouring 
the wife and treating her with eve easing delicacy. 
The nearest approach to these ideas are the views of Mr. 
Herbert Spcnci^r, who, in a letter dated the 18th March 
1845, to his friend Lott, says : “ And on this ground I 
conceive that in^teid of there being, as is commonly the case, 
a greater familiarity and caieles'^ness with regard to appear- 
ances between husband and wife, there ought to be a greater 
delicacy than between any other parties.**® 

A rather forcible illustration of this view is the reply of 
the Hariji, queen of the famous Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur. 
One day when the Ruja Wfis alone with the queen, he began 
playfully to contrast the sweeping jupe of Kotah with the 

Ttnl’s Rajasthan, Vol I, page 611 . 

» The wenien are re^ommenfled “ to preserve a cheerful temper,” and 
to rcTiifc'n alw.vvs well Ures^cJ. ‘‘If the wite be not elegantly attired 
she will not exoil irate her husbiad. A wife gaily aciorued, the whole 
house is embellisheJ. 

9 Herbert Speaoer*s Autobiography^ Vol. 1, page 268. 
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more scanty robe of the belles of his capital ; and taking np a 
pair c»f scissors, said he would reduce it to an equality with 
the latter. Offended at his levity, she seize<l his sw<>rd, and 
assuming a threatening attitude, said that in the house to 
which she had the honour to belong, they wore not habituated 
to jests of this nature; that mutual respect was the guardian 
not only of happiness but of virtue;” and she assured him 
that if he ever again so insulted her, he would find that the 
daughter of Kotah could use a sword more effectively than 
the prince of Amber the scissors. ^ 

Manu commands that ‘‘whoever accosts a woman shall 
do so by the title of sister, and that way must be m ule for 
her even as for the aged, for a priest, a prince or a bride- 
groom ; ” and, in the law of hospitality, he ordains that preg- 
nant women, brides, and damsels shall have food bciorc all 
the other guests.” (Education, art. 129). 

The legal status of a wife in Ancient India and her equal 
treatment with her husband is thus defined by Manu, the 
great lawgiver of the Hindus 

1. If a wife dies, her husband may marry another wife. 
(Manu, Chapter V, verse 1G8). 

If a husband dies, a wile may marry another husband 
(Manu, quoted by Madhava and Vidyanatha Dikshita; 
Parasara Smriti; Narada ; Yagnavalkya, quoted by Krishna- 
charya Agni Purana; Sniriti, quoted by Chetti Koneri 
Acharya and Janardana Bhatta). 

2. If a wife becomes fallen by drunkenness or immorality, 
her husband may marry another (Manu, Chapter IX, verse 
80; Yagnavalkya, page 416, verse 73). 

If a husband becomes fallen, a wife may re-marry another 
husband (Manu, quoted by Madhava and several other 
authorities above mentioned). 

3. If a wife bo barren, her husband may marry another 
wife (Manu, Chapter IX, verse 81). 

^ Tod’s RftjsBthaD, Vol I, page 626. 
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If a husband be impotent s^hc may marry another husband 
(Munu, and several other authorities quoted above). 

4. In particular circumstances, a wife may cease to 
cohabit wMth her husband (Mann, Chapter IX, verse 79). 

5. If a husband deserts his wife, she may marry another 
(Manu, Chapter IX, verse 70, and several others). 

6. If a wife tn^ata her husband with aversion, he may 
cease to cohabit with her (M.inu, Chapter IX, verse 77). 

7. A hu.sband must bo revered (Manu, Chapter V, verse 
164). 

A wife must be honoured by the husband (Manu, Chapter 
III, verse 55). 

8. A good wife irradiates the house and is a goddess of 
wealth (Manu, Chapter IX, verse 26). 

A good husband makes his wife entitled to honour 
(Manu, Chapter XL verse 23). 

The high ethical teachings of the Hindu Shastias prepared 
the men to assign to women a peculiarly privileged position, 
keeping them safe from the rough and degrading work that 
now often falls to their lot in the West, in consequence of the 
severe struggle for existence raging there. While providing 
the freest possible scope for the exercise of their peculiar 
gifts, which enabled them to achieve, in the superlative degree, 
the high and noble woik which it is the privilege of women 
to perform for the well-being and advancement of a people, 
the ancient Hindu constitution not only accorded to them 
the position which the mothers, the sisters, the wives, and the 
daughters of the highest and the lowest in the nation arc 
justly entitled to, but which enabled their true feminine 
nature and character to receive full development, so {is to 
fulfil their high destiny of giving to the world a race of men 
yet unequalled in intellect, character and energy. 

In Europe, as well as in India, the woman is styled the 
half of the man ” — in Europe, as the better half,” in India, 
simply as Ardhangini (lit. ball* self). In Europe, however, it 
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is a meaningless phrase, rather pointing to the desirability of 
assigning woman a position which is heis by nature than 
signifying the position actually occupied by her — showing 
the desirable but unattuined ideal r:ithei than, as amongst 
the Hindus, an actual reality. True, in ^very grade of Eu- 
ropean society women aie to be met with w'hose position, 
domestic as well as social, is not only perfectly happy and 
8atis^actor}^ but, to all outwaid appearance, looks higher 
than that enjoyed b}' their Hindu sisters. In Europe, woman 
has a distinct and separate indixiduality of her own, which 
flourishes independently of man. though by his side and 
connected with him. Not so in India. Woman has no 
distinctive, independent individuality in Hindu social polity. 
From her birth to her death she is a paitofmnn, and cannot 
be separated from him. With maniago, she merges her 
individuality into her husband s, and both together form a 
single entity in society. The one without the other is only a 
part and not a whole 

It must not, however, be supposed that the woman loses 
herself in the man, and is theielore infeiior to him. The 
man, too, after his union with woman is, like her, only a part 
of the social entity. All important religious, social, and 
domestic concerns of life recognise the eiitity only when it is 
complete, i.e., foi med of a man and a woman. 

In Europe, the power and position cn joyed *by woman are 
not recognised by the authority which sanctions all social 
law, and on which the entire fabric of society is ultimately 
based. What position and privilege she enjoys she evi- 
dently cannot claim as of right — a light inherent in and 
inseparable from womanhood. In some of the most im- 
portant concerns of life she is utteily ignoied. Nut so 
amongst the Hindus. In India she is in possession of her 
rights, which are ordained by religion and held inviolable 
by social law. The Hindu woman is not indebted for her 
position to a man's love or affectionate regard or to the 
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exigencies of social life. It is her birthright, inalienable, and 
recognised by all ; it lives with her and dies with hex: Man 
is as much subject to it as the woman is to a man’s. Take, 
for inst'ince, the most important concern of life, the inarriage. 
In Europe, the father gives away the daughter; in his 
absence, the brother, or the uncle or some near male relation, 
as the case may be. He by himself performs this sacred and 
most important function in life. Where comes in the better 
half of the father, the brother, the uncle or the other relation ? 
She has no place in the rite, no Vjciis Ua'ndi, n«) indispensable, 
inalienable po.sition in the function. She is not a necessary 
party. She may be happy in the event and join the festivi- 
ties, but she is an utter oiitsidei so far as the rite itself — the 
right of giving away— is concerned. But what do we find in 
India ? Amongst the Hindus, in order that the cen mony of 
giving away (called Kan^adan) nuay be comphte, the 
ardhavgitti, or the wife of the father, the brother, the uticle 
or the other male i dative mu.st take part in it. The “ giving 
away ” is not complete till the husbapd and the wife both do 
it. Nay, there is stimething more to maik the unalterable 
position of the wife as the “other half” of the husband. If, 
owing t>» any cause — death, illness nr unavoidable abseiiC(‘ — 
the better half of the father, bi other or the other relative 
cannot be present at the Sacrament, a piece of cinth or 
soiKCthiiig else is placed b\ his side as a substitute for her, 
to show that hi\ hy himself, is only an incomplete individual, 
and c.innot perform the mo.st important functions of life 
unless and until joined by his wife. And it is not so with 
marriage only. From the marriage down to a dip in the 
sacred Ganges ; the worship of the saertd bar tree (the Ficus 
Indica) in the Ti-fU (Vata TiirAtra) ceremony;' the 
worship of the household gods, and other simple, ordinary 
duties, ordained by religion or sanctioned by social usage, no 

' When the wife keeps a fast for three days. 
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ceremony is complete unless the wife joins the husband in its 
perfoririance. What a difference here between the respective 
positions of the European and the Hindu woman ! How 
inferior is the position of a European woman to that of her 
Hindu sister ! With all the love and devotion she receives 
and the freedom of action she enjoys, she in Europe is even 
now as far away from the position of the other half of a man 
os she was two thousand years ago. But society In Europe is 
still iu its making. Important and far-reaching changes will 
yet have to be made beforo it arrives at a stage of evolution 
when it will come into line with its sister organization, the 
Hindu society, as it is found in the Shastras, 

In the West, women’s sphere is yet limited: women’s 
portion yet precarious, owing to the selfish and hypocritical 
conduct of man, the product of a iiiatonal civiliza'ion divorced 
from spiritual ideals. Their principal interest in public affairs, 
however, is directed to secure for themselves rights which 
th(»y regard as essential to assure their position in the cold, 
pitiless ^tluggle for existence, which respects neither age nor 
sex. In Ancient India peopfij never thought of usurping from 
worn in t'leir rights and privileges. They were safe from the 
turmoil of life ; they were secure against the attneks which 
all hive to meet who are governed by the complicated 
machinery of a civilization based on the worship of Mammon, 
with its horizon bounded by the desires, aspirations and 
capabilities of ihe physical man, 

Sri Madhavacharya says that Draupadi’s part in the 
administration of the empire was to instruct the subjects as 
to the duties and rights of women, superintend the manage- 
ment of the palace and its treasuries, to assist in the manage- 
ment of the finances of the empire, and to supervise the 
religious institutions of the nation. 

The character and ideals of Hindu women may be inferred 
from the conduct of Maitreyi, wife of Yagyavalkya, who 
declined to accept the estate offered to her by her husband 
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on his entering the third Ashram (V&naprastha.) She told 
him thit she also would like to hive that which he was going 
in search of, and that, if the estate had been worth having, 
he would not have given it away. 

Damayanti and Savitri were women whose lives would 
have purified the national life of any people. The learning 
of G.irgi, the intellect and character of Tara, the fidelity 
of Anusuya and the devotion and love of Sita would do 
honour to an}^ nation. 

The courage and valour displayed by Kaikeyi in the battle- 
field by the side of Dashratha are no less remarkable than the 
heroism displayed by Satyabhama, of whom Madhavacharya 
says that, when she saw her husband tired and his enemy 
exulting in strength, she fought with him and deprive*! him of 
his arms. These facts show that in ancient times the women of 
India were not unused to warfare, and that they accompanied 
their husbands everywhere. They did not lead secluded 
lives. The If were not kept in the zeiuina. The purdah 
system, which marks the advent into India of foreigners ol 
a much lower civilization, was unknown in Ancient India. 

It has sometimes been urged by men unacquainted with 
the social life of the Hindus that the fact that daughters do 
not share in the paternal property in the same way as the 
sons, argue-s a low position of women in Hindu polity. 
In the first place, the law of inheritance in this respect is no 
proof of the high or the low refinement of a people ; or the 
Arabs would be held to be more refined than the HindU'). 
In the second place, it is not a fact that women do not 
inherit or are incompetent to hold property. 

Professor Wilson says: “Their right to property is fullj 
recognised and fully secured.”^ He also says: “In the 
absence of direct male heirs, widows succeed to a life interest 
in real and absolute interest in personal property. Next, 

^ MilTs History of ladia» p. 446, footnote. 
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daughters inherit absolutely. Where there are sons, mothers 
and daughters ore entitled to shaies, and wives hold peculiar 
property from a variety of sources, besides those specified by 
the text, over v^ Inch a husband has no power during their 
lives, and which descends to their own hoiivs. with a preference 
in some cases to female'^. It is lar from correct, therefore, 
to J-ay that w^omen amongst the Hindus are excluded from 
the rights of property.” 

Commenting on Afr. ,Jnmes Mill’s opinion that according 
to Manu (Chapter IV, 4,S) women among the Hindus are 
excluded from sharing in the p«itcriial property, Professor 
Wilson says: “The reference is incorrect, so is the law; as 
the passage in the first volume adverted to might have shown 
had the writ(*r remeinbei(*d it. For, alter stating in the text 
in the same uiujualifii d n\annci,that daughters are altogether 
debarred from a share, it is mentioned in a note that those who 
are uiimairied aie to i ecei\e portions out of thtur brothers* 
allotiiieiitb. It IS men* quibbling, theivfoie, to say they have 
no shales. I3u1 the more mip(»rtant question, as atlectiiig 
tlie po.sition of wou'en in society, is not merely the shares of 
daughters, although this is arttully put foi waid as if it was 
decisive of the rights ot the wlu»h‘ s(»x, but what rights women 
have in regaid to ])nq)erty , anil as we ha\e already shown, 
Che laws do not veiy inaiciially differ in this rispect from 
those which are observed in the civilized countries of modern 
Europe.” ^ 

Foreigners imbibe unfavonrabh* notions regarding the 
position ot Hindu women from their ignorance of the working 
of Hindu society and of the jirineiples on which it is based. 
The Hindu law of inheritance in this respect is somewhat 
different from that obtaining in Europe, but in no way 
behind the latter in safeguarding the position of women. 


^ MiU*B History of India^ Vol. p. 461. 
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When men in all grades of society recognise the rights 
and privileges of women, arid the social syhteni of the nation 
is so framed as to provide m^ans to enforce thosp rights, the 
aid of legislation becomes unnecessary. Those who are 
acquainted with the woiking of the social system of the 
Hindus know that the rights of woii»en are recognised in a 
far more substantial manner than by giving them a certain 
portion of the inhcritencc in final settlement of all their 
claims on the family. 

Respect for feminine nature, considerations of honour and 
chivalry towards the sex, and the ingrained feeling of regard 
and esteem for womanhood, urged the llinrlus to take 
measures to safeguard the jiosition of woman against all 
possible but avoidable contingenci«*H A woman ncconlingly 
has claims on her father iiinl brothers and sons foi a suitable 
maintenance under all ciicumstanc< s. A father mav leave 
nothing to his sons, yet they are bound to suitablv maintain 
their mother so long as she is alive 

Sisters claim maintenance, their nianiage expenses, and 
presents on all ceremonial occasions, no matter whether their 
brothers have inherited any patiTnal estatt' or not. And, not 
daughters and sisters alone enioy such right.^ in Hindu 
society ; their children too have certain well-defined claims, 
and Hindu society possesses mi^ans to see that those claims 
are satisfied. Tlu' ceremonial institutions of the Hindus 
controlled by the caste organization, recognise and fulfil 
these obligations. Those who nre acquainted with the innei 
working of Hindu society know that the sisters and the 
daughters not only enjoy certain rights in connection with 
every festival and every event of inr'portance in their father ^ 
and brothers* families — at some of which functions they play 
the leading part— but that even after their marriages their 
connection with the families in which they were born is one 
of a perennial flow towards them of presents and gifts, to 
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which they are entitled by social law, irrespective of the 
relations existing between them being cordial or strained. 

Thus, while their rights are secured against contingencies, 
women altogether get from their fathers and brothers far 
more than is generally received by them anywhere else in 
Asia or Europe. Moreover, the joint Hindu family system 
is highly conducive to the prese»-vation of their influence — 
in some respects predominant — in the families in which they 
were born. 

Even at the present day, though the women are not so 
prominent, their influence is supreme. It is not correct 
to say that Hindu woinm are prisoners in the zeiiana, 
that their condition is a pitiable one, that they claim 
the philanthropic ctforts of men aiul women to alleviate 
their hard lot, an I that they deserve all the svmpathy 
that suflfering humanity may receive. Colonel Tod says. 
' The superficial observer, • who applies his own standard 
to the customs of all nations, lamerits, with an affected 
philanthropy, the degraded condition of the Hindu 
female, in which sentiment he would find hm- litth- 
disposed to Join. He particularly l.4ment^ her want of 
liberty and c«ills her seclusion imprisonment. From 
the knowledge I po'^sosb of the freedom, tiie respect, the 
happiness which Rajjjut women enjoy, I am by no means 
inclined to deplore their slate as one of captiviiy.” And, 
who does nob know that amongst no people in India is pardah 
observed more strictly than by the Kijpuls < 

Every Sanskrit scholar knows in what respect and vene- 
ration ladies like Gargi, Draupadi, Sakuntala, Mandodari. 
and llukmani,* were held. Who can listen, without admi- 
ration and strong emotion, to the celebrated forest speech of 
Dtaupadi, after the banishment of the Pandavas ? 

^ Within the last lOO years, the name of Maharani Ahilyabai Holkar 
was proaiQvintly before t'le world. She ie known from the Himalayas to 
Qape Comorin, and her ineiajry is ajtuilly worshipped in vomo plaoee. 
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“ Hindu female devotion ” is a hackneyed phrase. Colonel 
Tod says: “ Nor will the annals* of any nation afford more 
numerous or more sublime instances of female devotion than 
those of the Rajputs.”' Eyen in mcdiceval ages, India 
produced wi)in3n that would make the darkest page oi 
history resplendent, ** The annals of no nation on earth,” says 
Colonel Tod, “ record a more ennobling or more magnanimous 
instance of femile loyalty than exemplified by Dewalde 
mother of the Binifur brothers.”- 

As the incident alluded to above throws a flood of light 
on the high character of the Rajput women, and fully illus- 
trates the cotnuiui Ini^ uiHiumic* they i‘\crcise in society, a 
short account of this insjiinn^ episode that occurred when 
Hindu independence was about to he overthrown, may well 
be inserted. 

While the last Hindu emperor of India, the chivalrous 
Pribhviraj, wis ivturniiig to Delhi from Sainota, some of the 
wounded, who covered Ins retreat, were assailed and put to 
death by Parrnal, the Chundail prince of Mihoba. Inordc* 
to avenge this insult, the empeior invaded tiu* territory of 
theChundxiI, whose troops were cut to pieces at Sirswah 
The Chundail by the advice of his queen, Malmidevi, deman 
ded a truce of his adveisary, on the plea of the abbcncc of hi.' 
chieftains, xVla and Udil. The vu\oy found the Chohaii 
ready to cross the Pahouj. The chivalrous Prilhviraj, unuseu 
to refusing such requests, granted the truce. 

The two brothers, Ala and Udil, the Sardars ot Mahoba, 
had been made to abandon their home because Ala had 
refused to part with one of his marcs which Parma) desired to 
possess. They went away to Kanauj, where they were 
received with open arms by Jai Ohand. 

' Tod*8 Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 613. 

* Tod*t Rajasthan, Vol. I, p, 614. 
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The bard, Yagnuk, now repaired Kanauj to bog the 
two heroes on behalf of Parmal to return to Mahoba« as their 
fatherland demanded their services. He said, the Ohohan 
IS encamped on the plains of Mahoba, Nursing and Birsing 
have fallen, Sirswah is given to the flames, and the Kingdom 
of Parmal laid waste by the Chohan. For one month a truce 
has been obtained, while to you 1 am sent for aid in his griefs. 
Listen, Oh sons of Binafur, sad have been the days of Malun- 
devi since you left M<ihoba ! Oft she looks towai’ds Kanauj , 
and, while she recalls you to mind, tears gush from her eyes 
and she exclaims, the fame of the Chundail is departing, 
but when gone. Oh, sous of Jasraj, great will be your sell- 
accusing sorrow ! yet, think of Mahoba.*’ 

“Destruction to Mahobi I Annihilation to thi* Chundail. 
who, without fault, expelled iis our home ; in whose service 
fell our father, by whom his kingdom was extended Send 
the slanderous Purihara — let him lead your armies against 
the heroes of Delhi. Our he ids were the pillars of Mihoba, 
by us were the Goands expelled, and their strong- holds, 
Deogarh and Chandbari, ikMcmI to his sway. We maintained 
the field against the Jadoon, sacked Hindowii and planted 
his standard on the plnins of Knitair. It was 1 (continued 
Ala) who stopped the sword of the conquering Cutchwaha. 
The Amirs of the Sultan fled before us. At Gaya we were 
victorious, and added Rewah to his kingdom "Anterved' 1 
gave to the flames .ind levelled to the ground the towns ol 
Mewat. From ten princes did Jasraj bring spoil to Mahoba. 
This have we done ; and the reward is exile from our home ^ 
Seven times have I received wounds in his service, and since 
my father’s death gained forty battles , and from seven has 
Udil conveyed the record of victory to Parmal. Thrice my 
death seemed inevitable. The honour of his house I have 
upheld — yet exile is my reward.” 

The bard replies: “The father of Parmal left him when 
a child to the care of Jasraj. Your father was iu lieu of his 
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own ; the aon should not abandon him when misfortune 
mukes him call on you. The Rajput who abandons his sove 
reign in distress will be plunged into hell. Then place on 
your head the loyalty of your father. Can you desire to 
remain at Kanauj while he is in trouble who expended 
thousands in rejoicings for your birth ? Malundevi (the queen), 
who loves you as her own, presses your return. She bids mo 
demand of Dcwalde. fuiniment of the oft-repeated vow that 
your life and Mahoba, when endangered, were inseparable 
The breakers of vows, despised on earth, will be plunge*! iii1i> 
hell, there to remain while aim ant! moon endure.” 

Dewalde heard thc‘ uievSsago of the *|ucen. “Let us Hy in 
Mahoba," she e\elaiinod. Ala vvas silent, while Udil said 
aloud, “ May *3vil spirits sci/*' upon Mahoba. (>ari you forget 
the day when, in distiess, he drovi* iis ibrth ^ Return to 
Mahoba — let it stand or fdl, it is ihi‘ same lo me; Kanaiq 
is henceforth my home. ' 

“ W*mld that the gods had inacie me barren," said 
Dewalde, “that I had never borne sons who thus abandon 
the prith'i of the llijpul, and refuse to succour their princ** 
in danger.’ Her heart bursting with grief, and her eyes 
raised to heaven, sIk* continued : “ Was it for this, () universal 
lord, thou mad’st in*' teel :i inolhi'rs pangs for these *lestioyers 
of Binaiiirs fame ^ Uiiuorthy otVspriiig ! the heart of the tnu 
Rajput dances wit.h joy at the more name of strife — but ye 
degenerate, cannot, be the sous of Jasraj — some carl must 
have stolen to my embrace, and from such ye must be sprung. 
This was irresistibh'. The young Chiefs arose, their faces 
withered in s.idness. ‘ When wc perish in defence of Mahoba 
and, covered with wounds, perform deeds that will leave a 
deathless name, when our heads roll in the fields, when we 
embrace the valiant in fight, and, treading in the footsteps 
of the brave, m ike resplendent the blood of both lines, even 
m the presence of the heroes of the Chohan, then will oni 
mother rejoice." 
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The chieftains took leave of the King ol Kauauj and 
returned to llahcba. On their letuin a grand Covncil 
assembled at a final dtlibt ration, at which th.c mother of the 
Binaiurs and the queen Mnlundevi were present. The latter 
thus opens the debate: “Oh, mother of. Ala, how may we 
succeed against the loid of the world ? If defeated, lost is 
Mahoba; if we pay tiibute, we are loaded with shame.” 
Dewalde recommends hearing /o/Zw the ojjinionH ol the 
chieftains, when Ala thus speaks: “ Listen, Oh mother, to 
your son ! he alone is of pure lineage, who, placing loyalty on 
his head, abandons all thoughts o( «'elf, and lays down his 
life for this prince: my thoughts are only fu' Faimal. If 
^he^ lives, she will show heiself a woman r / /?/ 

Parvati. The warriors of Sambhur ‘•liall In* cut in pieces. 
I will so illustrate the blood ol m\ fatliM^ that rnyhimeshall 
last for ever. My son, Eendal. Oh piiiKu^l I hcqurath to you, 
and the fame of Pewaldc is in j’our keeping.” The queen 
thus re]dics • “ The warriors of the Chohan are fierce as they 
are numerous ; ] ay tribute, and sa\c Mahoba. ’ The soul of 
ITdil w\‘is inflame<l, and turning to the (jucon said : “ Why 
thought you not thus when you slew the defenceless ? but 
then I was unheard. Whence now* your wi-doni I'hrice I 
besecched you to pardon. Nevertheless Mahoba is safe whde 
life remains in me, and in your cause, O Painial ' We shall 
espuuse celestial brides.” 

Well have jou spoken, my s« n,” said Dtwalde, ' nothing 
now remaii s but to make ihy larcnt/s milk resplendent by 
thy deeds. The calls of the peasant driven from his home 
meets the ear, and while we deliberate, our villages are given 
to the flames.” But Parrnal replied: “Saturn rules the day, 
to-morrow we shall meet the foe,” With indignation, Ala 
turned to the king : “ He who cait look tamely on while the 


^ Uindufi do not call thek wivea now a dap by their names. 
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smoke ascends from his ruined towns, his fields laid waste, 
can be no Eajput . he who succumbs to fear when his country 
is invaded his body will be plunged into the hell of hells, 
his soul a wandeicr in the world cf spirits for sixty thousand 
years ; but the warrior who performs his duty will be received 
into the mansion ot the sun, and his deeds will last for ever.*‘ 

The heroes embraced their wives for the last time, and 
with the dawn, performed their religious rites. Then Ala, 
calling his son Eendel and Udil, his brother, he once more 
poured forth his vows to the universal mother, “ that ht 
would illustiato the name of Jasraj, and evince the pure 
blood derived Iroin Dewalde, whenever ho met the foe.’ 

“ Nobl> ha\** you n solvc d,"' said Udil, “ an J shall not iny 
kiybov^ also dazzle the ev<s of Sambhiir’s lord ^ Shall he 
not retin' Iroui before me ^ ’ ‘ Faiewadl my children,^' said 

Dewalde, ‘ be true to \our salt and sluaild you lose youi 
heads lor yoiu prince, doubt not you will obtain the celestial 
crown.*' Having l eased, lh(‘ wives of both excbiimed, “ What 
virtuous wile survives her lord ? For, thus says C5oriji, “ th< 
woman who surviv(\s her husband who falls in the field of 
battle will never obtain bliss, but wander a discontented 
ghost in the region of unhallowed spirits." 

The tidi'Iity ot a iiuise is wx*ll exemplified by the conduct 
of Punria, the dha \ of Udai 8iiigh, son of Rana Sanya, who 
was a Kheeehee Rajputni, when Bunbir, alter killing the 
Rana, Tjikramajit, entered the Raola- to kill the heir-apparent 
Udai Singh Aware' that one murder was the precursor ot 
another, the faithful nurse put her eh.arge into a fiuit basket 
and coveiing it with leave'*', she d(‘li\ered it to the 
enjoining him to escape with it from the fort. Scarcely had 
she time to substitute her own infant in the room of the 


' A scimitar. 

Queen's quarters to the palace. 
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princv, when Bunbir, enter! no, oncjuireil for him. Her lips 
refused their office, sh(» pointed to the crmlle, and behold the 
nmrderous steel buried in the heart of her bab<\‘ 

The exploits ol‘ the heroic 'Fara Bai <if Bednore and those 
• if* her cfallant husband, l^rithviraj, tli(' brother of the cele- 
brated RanaSaiiga, who opposed Baber at Biana, would give 
.1 clear idea of the dominating inHmmce which the Rajput 
lair e\ercis(» ihjI only iii the formation of Rajput character 
])at on Rajput conduct throughout iile. 

^^)lonel 'Fod says: “Tara M.ai was tlio daughtcu* of Kao 
Sm tan, llu'chiofl nn ol Ijcdn<»r. lie* was dl the Solanki trlh(», 
fhe li?U‘al desccaul nil of the famed Balhara kings of Anhulwara. 
'Flu'iiee (‘\p(dl(‘d by the arms of AHa in llu* thirti'iaith cemturv, 
they inigrat(Ml to (Vntral India, and obhiiiusl possession of 
Tonk-Thoda and its lands on tlu^ Banas, which from nunote 
tim<'s had Immmi orvaifued (perha]>s (bunded) by IIk' Talcs, and 
hence bore the* name of d\aksilki-nagar, familiar, Takitpnr and 
Thoda. Sliam Singh hatl been d<‘prived of Thoda by Lilia 
(Lalla Khan) the Afghan, and his son Soortan now occupied 
Ik'dnoreat the foot of the Aravalli, within tiu' bound s of war. 
Stimulated l>y the* r(*V(‘rs(*s of Inu' family, and by the in(‘im- 
lives of its ancient glory, 'Fara Bai, scoianng the habiliments 
and occupations of her sox, learned to guid(‘ the war-horse, 
and to thn)W wdth unerring aim the arrow from his back, 
even while at spe'sl. Armed with th(i bow and (juive^r, and 
mounted on a liery Kat hiawar, she joimHl th(‘ <*avalcadc in 
tlioir unsuccessful attcunpts t(» wrest d’hoda from th(* Afghan, 
•laimiil, the third son of Kan.» Kai Mul, in |)erson made propo^ 
s«ls for her hand. ‘ Re(leem Thoila/ said the star of Bednore, 
‘and my haiid is thine." Me assented to tiu' terms; but 
♦wincing a rude d('terminati<in to be p<i.ss(‘ssecl of the prize ere 
hi* had earned it-, h<‘ w'as slain by the indignant father 
I'rithviraj, tin* brother of the deceasial. was th<*n an exile in 


TimVs Uajaslliaii, Vol. T, p. 
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Marwnr; ho had just siirnalizod his vaJoiir and cnsurod hi\ 
fiithor s foi'givcmcss, by th(* n*dpnn)tion of Oodwar, and tho 
catastrophe^ at Hodnoro dt‘(orinin<*<l him to aocopt l.ho 
thrown down to dfiirnnl. Ffimo an<l the bard had (arried the 
renown of Prithviraj fir beyond tin* lK>nnds of M(‘Wcir : the 
name alone ‘ wjis attraetivo to the fair, and when thereto In* 
who bore it added all the chivalrous ardour of his ])rototype, 
the Chohan, Tara l^ai, with the sanction of her father, 
(jonsented to b<‘ his, on th(» sim])le assevcTation that ‘ In* 
would restore to th(*m ^Phoda (m- ln‘ was no true liaj[)nf.. 
Th(» anniv'(*rsary of thr* martyrdom of tln^ sons of Alii was th(‘ 
s<‘ason chosen for tin* exploit. Pirfh\iraj fmiind a sideet band 
of five hundred cavaliers and, accom])ani(‘(l by his bruh*, the 
fair Tara, who insisted on parl.alvini( of his .^lory and his 
danger, ho naiched l^hoda at tin* moment tin* tnzzio, or biei 
containing the martyr brothers, was placed iji the centre* of 
the chouk or ‘square*.’ The princ(‘, Tara Hai and the 
faithful ‘ Senger Chief, the ins(*[)arable (*ompanion of Pril.hvi 
raj, left tln‘ir cjivalead<* and joined tin* proc(*ssion as it passed 
uiidt»r tin; balcony of the ])ahu*i‘, in which I, he Afghan wa's 
putting oil his dress pr<;par;d.ory to desci*nding. Just as In 
had ask(*d who wen* the straiigi* hors(mn*n, that, had joined 
the throng, the lainu* of Prithviraj and an arrow from tin* bow 
of his Amazonian bridi* stretchiid him on tin* Hoor. J-lefoie 
the crowd rocovereil from the panic, tin* thr(‘c had icached 
the gat< of the town, w'h(*rc t,ln*ir t'xit was obstriicteil })y an 
elephant. Tara Ibii with her scimitar divided his trunk 
a.nd the animal Hying, tln*y joined their cavaleadi*, which was 
close at hand. 

“Tin* Afghans were eneountered, and could not stand the 
attack. Those who did not fiy were cut to pic'ces ; and the 
gallant. Prithviraj conducted the fath(;r of his bride into hi*' 
inheritance. A brothei' of the Afghans, in his attempt tn 
recover it, lost his life. ThoNawab, Mulloo Khan, then hold- 
ing Ajmer, determined to oppose the Scsodia prince iu person, 
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who, resolved uj)on beinij Uic assailant, advanced to Ajmer, 
cncoiiiiterod his too in the camp at day-break, and after great 
^l.iiighter entered (Jiirh Heetli, I lu* citadel, with the fugitives, 

I >y these acts,’ says the (y^roniele, ‘his fame increased in 
Ibywarra: (me thousand Kajputs, animated by the same love 
of glory and do\otion, gatlnni'd round the nahttTafi of 
IVithviraj. Their swords shone in the heavens, find wiTC 
dread(‘d on the earth ; but they aided the deteneelcss.'* ' 
l^lie strong atfeetion ol ji Hindu wife for her husband is 
typitii'd in th(' Ciuiduet of Uhandandfiss wife, so beautifully 
deseiihed in the [‘olitieal dr;ima Mthdra IhifJJtshdH, 

'fhe Uajpnt mother ehiims full share in the glory of her 
sons, who imbib(‘S at th(' materufil fount his Hrst rudiments 
of chivalry; the impoitanec' of this pan^ntal mstruetion 
ejinnot be bettor ilUistnilcd than in the ever-recurring simile, 
‘•make thy mollu'r’s milk resplendent,’’ the full force of 
which we hfivc lu t.he j)ow(*rf(d Ihough oversl mined oxpriis- 
siou ol tin* liwudf <^>ue(‘ii\ joy on tin* announcement of th(j 
Imroie df'fith ol her soti. 

Nor h;is th<‘ Rajput mollnu’ hilled to dideud her son’s rights 
With exemjihiry valour, and to l(*fich her son how life should 
he sacrificed al. the altar of th(' country arul in defence of the 
country’s indepimdencf*. Look at the animatcfl picture given by 
Ferishta of Durgavati, f^ueen of ( hirrah, defending the rights 
of her infant s»)n against Akbars ambition. “ Like finothcr 
Loadecea, she lu*aded her army find fought a desperate battle 
with Asatkh-iii, in which she was di'foated find wounded. 
Scorning IlighI oi to sn rrir.r, (hr nj [tendance , she, 
like th(‘ antupie Ixoimni m sueh a predieamcnt, .sh‘w herself 
on the field of luittle, ’ '• 

Durgfivfiti WM*^ only lolluwing in the footsteps of the 
i'firlier <pieens, the exploits of some of whom ;ire well known 

* Tnd's llajastli.iM, \'nl. 1, pp. liT.*!, 1174 . 

■ »S< r Infra, Hin«lu ” 

* 'fod's K.iia-^than, \’m 1. J, p. liPJ. 
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In Rajputana. For instance, attei* the doath uf the Rana of 
UhiUir on the Hold ol I’hanobhwar, his heir, Kurmi, hein^^ .i 
iiiinor, Kurrias mother, Konitu J)evi, a princess of Fatiin, 
headed her Rajpats and ^ave baUl(‘ in person to Kiitbnddin 
Aibak, near Amber, when the Vicejov (Kiitbuddin) was d(‘- 
feated and wounded. ’’ ' 

“ In the seeond Saka of Chitor. wlieii Ikihadiir, Sultan ol 
Gujrat, in\a<led that f‘ar-fini(‘d fortress, the (pieen-inotht r 
eJawahir Jjai, in oi(l(‘r to >.(‘t an exainph^ of' eourat^(*ons devo- 
tion to their eoiintry, .H)pear(Ml clad in armour and headed a 
sally, in which she was slam.'’ ^ 

Dunne the famous assault on ('hitor hy Akb.ir, when tin 
command of the foilnsss loll on F.dl.di, who was only sixteen 
years of age at tin* dt‘ath of the (^hondawat leader, his mother 
display(*d heroism unparalleled in history. Ooloml 'J'od 
says: “When the Saloomra hdl at th(‘ gate* ol lh(‘ Sun, lln* 
command devolved on Putta (Fatta) of Kailwa. He was 
only sixteen . his lather liad l.dlen m I hi* hist shock and his 
mothei had survivi'd but. to riMi* this the sole heir ol iheii 
house. Liki* thes])aitan mothm’olold she commanded him 
to pul on the ‘saftion lobe’.ind to die for ('hitor. fait sur- 
passing the CJrecian dame, she illustrated her precept b\ 
example . and lest aii) solt eompunetious \ isitnig.^ ’ for one 
dearer than herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she 
armed the young bride with a lance, with her ilescended the 
rock, and the defenders of C^hitor saw her tall, fighting by the 
side of her Amazonian mother. Whim their wives and 
daughters performed such deeds the Rajputs became reck- 
less of life. ” ’ 

Nm do 1 Uouii him \voi(h\ who 
A Inciii], lu»w eM*r to liia (ouiitn. 

SuPJlorLbs Anbtjoitr, 

’ Tncr*' Haja'sthttii. Vnl. 1. p. 

* Tod's l^jciBtliaii, N'ol. I. p. 311. 

* TtKl’a Vol. I. p. 3*jr, 
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An incident taken Iruin the aiiuaLs of Me war will illus- 
t I'.ito tho strength, the courage and the general character of 
Rsiput woiucn. IJrsi, the elder brother of the Raii.a Ajcysi, 

‘ being out on a hunting excursion in the forest of Ondwji, 
with some young chiefs of the court, in pursuit of the boar, 
entered a field of maize, when a woman offered to drive out 
the game. Ihilling one of tin* stalks of maize, which grows 
lo the* height of ten or tw(‘lve f(‘jt, she poinU*d it, and mount- 
ing the platform made to watch the corn, impaled the h*»g, 
dragged him before tho hunters, and d(ipart(‘d. Though ac- 
customed to l'(‘at.s of strcMigth and heroism froiii tin* nei\oiis 
arms of their eountrywoiii(‘n, the act surj)risi‘d them. They 
descended to tlu‘ stream at haml and pn‘pared the n‘past, as 
IS usual, oil tho spot. IMn* feast was held, and eommciits wore 
jjassing on th(i fair arm which had tianstixed the bo»r, wlu;n a 
hall of clay irom a sling fractured a limb of the princ(*’s steed. 
Looking in the direction whence it came, they obsc‘rved the 
sai!i(‘ damsel, fnmi her elevated stand, [)i’»‘s(‘rviiig lua* fields 
from jorial depredators, but M‘cmg tin* mischit‘f she had 
occasioned sin des(;ended to express regret, and then returned 
h» her pursuit. As they were proc(*eding homew'ards after 
iho s])orts of the day. they again enc()unten*d the damsel 
with a v<‘ssel of milk on her head, and leading in i*ither hand 
young buffalo. It was projiosed, in frolic, to overturn Inir 
milk, and one of the companions of the princi* dashed rudely 
by her; but without being dis(*oneerted, she entangled luie of 
her chaiges with the horse’s limbs, ami brought the nMer to 
I Ite ground. On impiiry the ]»riiic<* disf;overed that she was 
lh(‘ daughter of a poor Ibijput of tin* (/hundario tribe. ||<; 

• eturned tin*, next day to the same (juarler and sent for lier 
lather, who caino and took his sc‘at with perfect iiidependenc<' 
riose to the prince*, to the merriment of his companions, which 
'vas checked by Ursi asking his daughter lo wife. They 
were yet more surprised by the rlcmand being refused. The 
Rajput, on going home, told the more prudent mother, who 
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j^cokled him luifirtily nuulohiin recall llie rcfiisfil and seek tin 
prince. Thev were iiiMrried, .iiid Hainir was Uie s«>ii of llii 
ChnndaiH) Uajpntni. ” ' 

“ The roninni.ie hisLoiy uf llie ('hohaii Knj[K*ror of' !>ellii 
ahouruls in skelieln-s of f’ein.de character: and in the story of 
liis carrying oO Sanjogta, the |irinc(‘ss of Kanaiij, we hav( 
a faithful pictino of the sex. Wo see her, from the moment 
when, rejecting the ossemhled princ(‘s, sh(‘ (hn'W the ‘ gar 
land of »nai riag(‘ ’ round th(‘ neck of h(3r hei c», tlu' Chohan 
abandon herself tn all th(‘ inllnences of passion, mix in a 
cambatoffixe days’ e<»ntinnane(i against Inn* fatiier’s array 
witness his overlhrow and the carnage of both armies, and 
siibsecjnently ])y hc'r .seductive charms, lulling her lov»‘r intu 
a neglect of exiay piiuc(‘ly duty. Yet ulum tlie foes of his 
glory and |)oA'(‘r invade India, we se(‘ tin' (‘iiehantrcss a( 
once start I rem li(*r trance* of pl(‘asnr<‘, and (‘\changing tin* 
sofl(‘r for tin* sterner passions, in accc'iits not hjss stiong 
heeau*'(‘ mingled with de»'p alfeeliou, slie coii)nns him, while 
arming him lor the battle, to di(* for his lame, detdaring that 
she will join him in the ‘ mansions «>!’ lln* sun.’ ” 

What Hindu can rtsul without cmot.ion tin* reply ol the 
brave and beautiful vSanjogta, tlieii in Iho heyday of hei 
honeymoon ^ On rrithvi's relating to h(*r the dr(*am, hi.* saw 
the pn*vious night, she said: “ Victory and fame to my lord' 
Oh Sun of the Choh ins in glory or in pleasure, who has 
tasted so deeiily as )ou' To dii* is the destiny not only of 
man hut of the gods, all desire to throw off the old garment: 
but to die well is lo live lor over, ddiink not of st‘lf, but ol 
immortalily : lei, )our swoid dixide yom loe, and I will b» 
^our 'trdlntiiua (the other hall) hereafter.’ 

> TniVs Hiij.istliaii. \ el. I, ]>i». -liT. ‘JiiS. It was Ihisitana Hamit wli" 
Jfcl lacked, iletrrtteil and m.wle pi isniu i* tin- Kliilji king, Malinnid, tin* siicct -,^*1 
nt iNAwkliuddin. 'Phi* king siillmrd .1. emihnrim'nt nt tlin-e ninntlis in Chit nr. 

lie likeiah'd till lie li.td sunindmd yXjimi, Hantliamblim , Niigtni 
I ml Sot* Stipin, Im sidfs* p.iMiiLr tiltv lakli*' nl 1 npM s .uid oin* Inmdi «‘tl it 

ph:uU5i. •'^te V.tl. J. p. *-’7-. 
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Th(* army havinn^ ;xss(MTiblo(l and all being jireparcd to 
iiijireli against th(‘ lslainil(‘, the fair Sanjogta arnuMi ht‘j‘ 
lord for the oneonnt<*r * In vain sin* sought. th(' rings of his 
(‘orslet ; her eves weie lixcal on the face of tlu' (Jhehan, as 
those of th(‘ fainish(‘d wretoh who finds- a piece ot gold. 
The sound of the dnnn reached tlu* (Mr of tin* Chohau : it 
was as a death-kindl on that of Sanjogta: and as la* hdt her 
to head Delhi’s heroi'^, she vo\\(‘d that henei'forth \vat(‘r 
only should sustain her I shall s(‘t‘ him again in the region 
ol Snrya, hut inner more in Yoginipnr." 

A more recent instaiUM- oi I he high spirii, undaimtcsl 
courag(‘ and a. high scuisc' duty and honour displayed by 
a (piccm of Marwar, has b(‘en rc'conhsl by a FrcTichman of 
note. In th(‘ (yivil Wai* for mupin* amongst the sons of 
Shah Jahan, whcui Aiirang/(d) opiunsl his ear« (M‘ hv tin* 
deposal of his fatluu* and the* mnrd(*r ol his l)roth(*rs, the 
llajputs, faithful to the* Kmper(»r, determined to oppose him. 
lhid(*r the intn'pid Uahtore, Maharaja Jaswant Singh, thirty 
thousand Ihijputs (*hi(dly ol that elan, with a Mnssalinan 
army. advanc(*d to l.ln* Narbada, and wil.li a magnanimity 
amount.ing to impnnh'nee, they permit led I he junction of 
Murad with Aiirangzeh. During tin* nighi tin* Mnss,dman 
army treacheiously jiassed ov(‘r to Aurangz(*b. 

Ne\t morning t.h(* action commenec^d, which contimiod 
throiighont the day. The* Uajpiits he*ha\e‘el with their usual 
hrave3ry, l)Ut were* .'iurru:un!(*d on all sides, and hy sunset left 
te*ii thonsanel dead on the fmld ’fhe* Mahar.ija retr(*at(‘el to 
his own eoiintry, but his wife.*, elisdained (says Ferishta) to 
n‘ceive her lord, and shut the^ gales of the* easlh*.” 

The Fretn-h traveller, Hernier, who was jne-semt m India 
at the time*, says: “ \ cannot, forbeMi- t«» n*late* the liereej 
rece*j)tioii which the daughter of tin- H uia gave* tej her 
hiLsbajid, da.swant Singh, aftei his d(*feat ami flight. Wlnui 
she heard he* wms nigh, and had undorsteiod what liad passed 
in the* battle — that he had fought wuth all jMKssihle* eourage : 
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that he had but four or five hundred men left ; and at last, 
no longer able to resist the einuny, had been forced t(» 
retreat : instead of sending souk* one to condole him in his 
ijiiafortunes, she eoinmanded in a dry mood to shut the gat(\s 
of the castle, and not to let this infamous man enter: that 
h(‘ was not her husband , that the son-in-law of the gn'at 
Rana could not have so mean a soul : that lu‘ was to remem- 
ber, that being grafttMl mlo so illustiious a house, h(» was to 
imitate its Mrtiu* : in ;i word he was 1 o \;in<jinsh, or to die. 
A moment, all er. she was of anol inu* hinnoni . Slie (‘ommands 
a |»ih‘ of uoiid to ho lanl, that sho mighl. hmn In istdf : lhal 
they aluisod her, that hor husband must mssls h(‘ (h^id , that 
it could not b(* o1 hei wis(* And a litth* whih' after sin* was 
seen to (*hang(‘ countenane(-, to fall into a passion, anil break 
into a thousan<l reproaches ai^ainst him. In short, shi* re- 
maimsi thu.s iiansporusl eight or nim* <lays, without being 
abh* to resolvt* to scs* her husband, till at last her mother 
coining, brought her in tiim* to h(*r.self, lomposed by assuring 
lu*r that as soon tin* Raja had but ndreshed himself, h(‘ 
would raise anotluM* army to fight Aurangzeb, and repair his 
honour. Hy which story one may sis* a p.ittorn of the 
courage of the women in that country. ” ' 


VOKVAOy RKLATIONS. 

“In tin* tlnatu* ot tlu* wnihl 
'riu- |H‘oplp an* actois all 
Oil** (loth tlu* fc>o\o'ciyu inoiiao'li pla\ : 

And hail tlu* o st oh«*\ 

V \T.nKRON. 

When such brilliant national eharaetor eombiries wdth sueh 
happy social organization of tin* ptsiph* as to <*>ccit.e the ad- 
miration of all who study it, one ean (sisily i*oneeive what 
noble aehievcmeiits of peace and wmt the Amdent Kindiis 


Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p 
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iiinst Jmvc iiccomplislu'<l. It is true peure hath her vie- 
lories no less reno^vne(l than war ’ ; still a peculiar halo of 
l; lory attaches to military achiONtuncnls. H'he. achievements 
of the Hindus in philosophy, poedrv, sciences and arts provi‘ 
llieir peaceful victories. Hut their military aohiovements 
were e(pially gr»vit, a^’ will ap[>ear from iheir mastcuy of the 
science of war 

1'h(*ir ei\iliziiio illusions (M>v(‘r<‘d i he t;lohe, and Hindu 
civilization sidl Hows like nii iinchM curimit m the counth'ss 
social institutions (»1 the worM. 

In the Ailenva Hrahman.i hanpmor N'o/os statiMl to 
have complet(‘lv eon<|ii<*r(‘d tin* wlioh* world ^vith it s dilhMenl 
iMnmtni‘s. 

1 hat the Hindus wore (pute e,ip?d)h‘ ot aceomplishini» 
this f(*at, is el(*ar ironi the remark. dile artich' that appealed 
in th(* f /’// Ut r ’n ir fiom tlio pen ot Mr. ^rowns<‘nd. 

He sa\s: “ It the I’russain eonsiniption vveie applied in India 
We sh(»uld, without count 11114 i<‘s<‘ivcs oi land’widir or any 
tons* not Mimiiioiicd in time ol peace, have* two aml-a-half 
millions of soldiers actnallv in h.arraeks with .S()(), 00 t) recruits 
i-oming lip eviMv \(*ar - a t<»i«H‘ with which not onlv Asia hut 
the world mielii lie sidxliicd. ‘ ' 

(jeiieral Sir Ian ll.nmlton, in Ins St-iap Hook on the first 
jrart ot tlie l?usso-,japaiies(‘ W.ir, s;i\s ‘ Wli}, then" is 
material in tlic North ot India and in NepanI snllieu'nt and 
tit, umler good leailership, to shake the artificial sociciy ol 
hairope to it>' foundations.’ 

I In* empire of liidm in ;ni<*ieiil .nid « veil in nu'di.eval 
1 lines, was gii-ater than it has t*\ri heeii during the* last 
tliniisand years. IhiruraAa is said to havi posse sssed HJ 
i‘'larnls ol the ocean See’ M.ihahharat.i Adip.irva, 

' TrifsJctsfi S<t ttfudy^it Va (hrijMf ils/aca , 

ete- ” 


' ( 't»Mle mpol .11 \ in M» w tni .hint l.Sss^ 
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'The M;ihfil)li;ini1a l';nv;», (jli. -A) diismlK'S thf! 

luHiiHits cninm^ L«i i,1h* Kmpuror V'lulliisllura with precious 
presents ou I he «>( the ICajusuya V^•^^^ya at Delhi. 

That till* lliiidiih were, a ;^reat naval power in ancient iitnes 
i.s clear fiom tin* fael that one of the ancestorH of Rama was 
“Sahara, eniphatieally called the Sea-kinjL;, whose sixty 
thousand .^ons were so many mariners* ' 

Pliny, indeed, siali*.^ lhal “some consider tin* four Satra- 
pies of ( iedrosia, Araehosi.i, Alia and l*aropami.siis to belong 
to India. “This would inelude, savs Mr. Klphinstone. 
‘ahoul. two thirds o| Persia. 

Chaiulragupla leeeucd Irom neleii<*us, the successor of 
Alexander in Asia ‘ the Satrapies ot the I'aropanisadai, Aria 
and Araehosia, the eajiilals of which were respectively ihe 
eilies now' known as Kalad llmatand Kandahar. 'Idle Sat- 
ra[>y ol < h drosia, or ai least the eastern portion ot it. seems 
also to have heiai iiielnd ^d in the ei'ssion. ' • 

Strabo mentions a largo pail, ol Pmsia to have been 
abandoned to the Hindus by the iMa(*edoniaiis.‘ 

Colonel d\)(l says: '■ d1ie annals ot the Yadiis of Jaisal- 
mer state that long anterior to \ ierama they held dominion 
ti’om (/ha/ni to Samarkand, that they established themselves 
in those regions after the M.diahhar.-Ua, and were again im- 
pelled on the rise of Islamism within the liulns.’ lie adds: 
“A mnltiplieity of sc.itlmed facts and geographieal distinc- 
tions fully warrants our assent to the geiieial truth of these 
records, which prove that the Vadu race had doniiniou in 
Central Asia.' * He also says: *• ( )iie thing is now pro\ud 
that, jniiices of the Hindu faith ruled over all tliesc regions 
111 Ihe first age^ ol Ishiiiiisin and made Ireijiienl attempts 

^ 'fed - U.tia.stlwiii, \'«'l 1, )' liOj 

- Hjst.MN at hidi.i, !». ea-J, 

■’ N'lucrnt Sinith''^ Ivu'ly llwtorx nt Jinlui, p. 

* Srr »*'tifil.e. tail. \\’, |». 17 1. 

• 'riMl's IJ. |i *Jt’»o. 
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lor conturii^s affcor t(» r(‘Co»U|Uor l.luMn. Of thoso. lialuM’ 
c/ivf^s us a most strikinu^ iiisiamv* in liis (l(‘s<*ri|)l ion of (Jazni, 
or, as Ik* wriles, (Jhazni ulK‘n ho rolatos how whon the* liai 
of Hind besioged Subakhtagin in Oha/ni, Subakhtagin or 
dered llesh of kiiK* to bi* thrown into the* fountain, which 
made the Hindus retire.” ’ 'J’ho celebrated Balabhi is said 
to have been reduced by the' same stratagem. 

“ Bappa, the ancestor of the lianas of Mewar, abaiidoiie<l 
Central India after < stablishiiig his line in Chilor, and re- 
1 ire<l to Khorasan. All iliis proves thal Hindism prevailed 
in those distant regions and that tin* int<*r('oiirs«» was 
unrestrict.cd botwo(‘n (/<mtral Asia and India.” 

‘ Th(* Ilhatti Chioniele ealls ihe fin* Langas ' in oiu* page 
Pathan and in anothei- llajpnt vvhirh arc* peidcetly recjoncil- 
able, and by no means indieativ(* that tin* Palhan or Afghan 
of that early perit^l oi cmmi in tin* tina* of |{ai Sohra was 
Mohamrnadan. Tin* title ol Bai is a sidli(*ient proof that 
t.liey were (*ven then Hindus.” Colonel Tod adds: “ Kha.n 
IS by no means Indicative* of ilu* Mohaniiiiadan faith.” 

Emiiiont Creek writers ey(* w itn(‘sH(‘s of the s|)leMdoiir 
ol India — bear t.est.imonv to the pro'-peril\ of llu* eoiinl.ry, 
whi<;h ev(»n in her d(*elin(* was siifbci(*ntly great to d.azzle 
their imagination. Tin- Indian (^mrt was f,ln* happy s(*at t.o 
which Creek politicians repaired as ambassadors, an«llh(*y all 
speak of it in glowing t<*rms 

Mr. Weber says: 1'hns Megistheiies was sent liy 

Scleucus ti» Chandragn])ta,'’ I )(*imachns again by Antiochiis 
and Dionysius/ and most probably Basilis by Ptolemy II 
to Amritaghata, son of ( /handragupta.” 

* 'nMl's l*ibj:i''llian. 11. p 

’ 'riMC'- li.ijaM htkii. Vol. II, |» -'ll 

* "riu-N Sdlaiiki K.iiimt-, 

^ TikI’b Uttiftsiluvn, \ <»l. ll, |i. -J-ls. 

■ VVi'IjriV IimIi.OI LliM.lfllli J.ll, tontlMili. 

* MaJw DuncWoi'tt llistoij oi V'ul. IV, payj*, 
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Mr. ViiK*(‘nt. Smii’r. says: Plolriiiy Phil.-ulolphos, who 
rultMi ill I0^yi»l- from •iXo to 2-li7 also (lrspat.clu*il an 

(Mivny naincMl Dionysius to t.h(^ fiKliaii Court.”' 

Discussing ilu* Mnni(‘i]>:il IJoonlat.ions of C/hantlr«agupt.;i, 
Mr. Vinccuit Sinil h s.iys: ‘ 'Flu* (^xi?>l once of tJieso claborati* 
r(‘gulaLions is l•orK•lnsiv^* proof that thr Maurya Empire in 
the third (*(*ntnry DC., was in constant intercourse^ with 
for(‘igri State's and that large mnnlx'rs i>f st.rangers visite'd 
the* (*apital on husine*ss. 

Antioedins lhc(5re*at <*on<-lneh*el an allianea* ' with Sobhag- 
sen about 210 but, w’as (‘ventually d<*leat.cd and slain bv 

him. (^ilonel "Foe! sa\ s : 'Flu* obse-urt* h ge'iiels of the* e'li- 

e‘ount<‘rs of the* \'a<luswith the* allit'd Svrian and Bactiian 
kings would have' s('(*mc<l alt.og<‘l he r illusory elid not. ewielence 
<‘xist, (hat Antiochns the (ireat w.is slain in the*se V(‘ry re'gie>ns 
by the Hindu king Sobhagsen/ ' 

The* ( Jree'k king, Se 3 leue*us, e\(‘n gave- ( 'handiagu[d.a hi*' 
<laughte*r tee w'ile. • Pr()f<*ssor Weber says* ‘ In the* re'tinue* 
of this (in'ok princess tlu're* e>f e*e)nrse‘ canie^ te) Patliputra. 
(3re*eik elamsels as he*r wail.ing-maiels, ane] l.hosi* have* Ibuiul 
partindar faveMir in th(*tyye*sof the* Indians. i*spe‘e‘ially e»f their 

prine*e*s. Fe»r ne)t ejnly are* ine‘ntie)ne*el as article's 

of traflic for Inelia, but in Inelian inse-riptions also we* linel 
Yavan girls spe*e*ili(*d as tiibiite*. while* in Inelian lite*ratiue. 
anel (‘spe*e*iall\’ in Kalielasa, we* aie* infoinu-el that Indian 
prineu's wa*re* w’aite*el upiui by Yavanis ((irei*k elamseels)' 
Lassen, 1. A. K. ii, ool,* 0o7 and Pre'faeic to ]\Ialavika 
])age xlvil.”' 

* Karly <>l liuHa, l^iO, 

^ Kjwly History ol Imliii, |ngi* 

* VVit8<»tfs Visliim I’lir.iii.i, N'ol. ll, paiiy ISl. 

* Taefs U..'ija6t]iaii. Vol, II, |»a.n»* 2.’io. 

•’ Lasse* n. 1. A. K. ii, ‘JUS : T. WIifi K-r's History of India (lf*74). ])ak;‘‘ 

177. 

* Wober's inehan LiteratiU'c, pj>. 5i51 » lootimte. 
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l*n>r. ^facDonoll sn)s: ‘Indian iiisoiipt icais nirntinn 
\':ivana or (Ji’(‘ek u^irls acait lo India as Iribnlo, and Sanskiil 
v.(diolais, spi‘nially Kalidasa ” doscrihos Indian piinct's as 
\\ait(‘d on by thoin.”’ 

Mr. Vincenl. Smith .says t hat ‘‘ Enropoaiv soldiers di*scribi*d 
MS powerful Yavans and dumb Mh'ohhas (barbarians) elad in 
complete armour, acted as body-guaids to Tamil Kin^.s.”- 

Mr. Fillay says; “ Konian .soldiers won' enlisteil in tht' 
srr\ ice of a Pandyan and of.lna' Tamil Kini^s,” and i‘urth(‘r. 

Iloman soldi(‘]*s w(u<' (‘mplov<‘d to miard the L;at«'s of the 
foil, of Madura.” - 

Even th(' Ivamayana sa. 3 '> t.hat. in Ayislhia. ambassadors 
from dillerent. eouutries r(‘sid(‘d. ‘ AuL^ustus r(aa‘i\e«i :\l 
Sann)s an embassy rrt>m India, 'fhe ambassatlors brouijlil. 
1 ‘li‘phants. p('arls ami [)n‘eious stones. 

Strabo'* m(‘i!l ion.s an ambassador from Ivinij Pamlion ti> 
Au^mstiis, who nu't him in Syria. It appc'ars fi*om P(‘riplus 
.md I'loh'iny ih.it Pamlion was the h(*iedilary t-ilh' of the 
des(*(‘ndants of P.indya, who founded tin* kingdom in tin* fifth 
century B.d'* 

'rhe omba.ssies to Au,i(ustus are allmled to by Dion 
Da.ssius,* by Klorus'^ and ( )rosiu.s.'* There wa.s an embassy 
fnan India .sent to Kmporor ( laudius, of which Pliny t(ives 
an aiM'Ount. lb* received fnan the ainbassadois, who w«*r(* 
four in number, rln* information about Oylon which he has 
‘•mbodied in his Natiii-al History. Two otlna* cml>a.s.sies from 

' MacDuiirirs Ssni^Ui it, Litriat iik*, p. H.*!. 

Early 11 ist-orv i»t Lii li.i. pp. 400, 401. 

The Tamils llmitlnsl N r.us Agw, (.'hapti r 111 . 

' Mrs. Maiiniiig'.s .Vm-wnt .oul M»*ili.i-v.il Ifnha, V"t»l. 11, p‘\g»* *27. 

’ LjI). .^V, pam*. liO.'J. 

Klphiiisf.oiie's Hi.story ul liitii.i, jwigf Jls. A Ihiklimin l«>llow«*(l llo.s 
ftiiihassaclor to Atheii.^, whtir lu* Imnit IniiiM-lt alivf. 

" llialijiy ot Rome IX, 7-i. 

*' Epitome of Roman Hibtojy. IV, p. I'.i- 

' Hiatoiy, V’!, page 12. 
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Hindu princes to Rome were sent Ixd'ori* the third centuiv 
A.(^, one to IVajan (107 A.(a) and anotlu*r to Atitoniiis I’iiiN 
Dion Cassius (AD. ISO) speaks of Trajan receiving inaii\ 
einhassios fn»ni Indians.' Aniinianus Mareolliuus speaks n| 
einbassii»s sent hy Indians to Kaiperor Julian in JGl A.D.- 
Thes(‘ rt'lations continued to exist as latt» as the time ot 
Justinian (580 A.C.) 

Mr. Vincent Smith says of* the Buddhist [iropai^anda o| 
Asoka: ‘ Before t h(^ year 250 B.C. when the* Roek edicts wen* 
published eolh'elivady the royal inissiotiarhxs had been d<‘s 
patidicd to all the ])r*otect(Hl Stat<‘S and tribes on the frontiers 
of the (Uiipire, to ( 'eylon and t.o th<‘ Tbdlenistie inonarchi<'s <•( 
Syria, Bgypi, Oyrcuu*, Macedonia, atid Kpirus, then governed 
resp(‘etiv(‘ly by Antroehost heos, Ptolemy Philad(»I[»hns, 
Magas, Antigonos ( <(»natas, and Alexander. The inissionarN 
organization thus embraced three continents. .\sia, Afn<*a and 
Kurope.’ 

Thus, when even in tho.se da\s, Indi.i was .so great as tn 
exact th(‘ homage of all who saw her, though h<*r grand 
p<dit.ical and social institutions had lost their pristim* puriU 
and vigour, and those mighty forces which worked for hei 
welfari' ainl greatness weri' di.sa[)pearing, whim even in hei 
fall she was the idol ol lorcign nations, how mighty must sh»‘ 
have been when she was at tfhe height of her power, tit the 
zenith of her glory ! Her constitution still stands like some 
tall ancient oak in a forest shorn of foliage, but still defying 
the discordant eleimuits that rage round it, still looking dow n 
with a majesty and dignity all its own, upon the new-sprung 


* lli.stoiy ol lloiiu*, Vol. I.\, IS. 

’ Ifistoiy ol Koim*, Vol. X.VII, VIl, pam* lu. 

•'* Kailv lli.Ntor> nt liului, Vol, \, pai^i 104. “ In om* ol Asok.i'" 

ius(Ti))tioiis, ti\r (iivfk prinoos appt>.\i ; ^1) Aiitioohus •.! Syiui, (2) PtoU-m\ 
Philmlelpho'^ ol K^'vpt, (.*<) Antii'onos Cnnatos nl M.icidoti, (I) Mrti'sis <•! 
Cerem*, (i») Alt'xanilor 11 ol Kpirns" ••(Uv.ii iiitt'iooni'^i*,” ^ays a wrilfo 
“ tormerly suUslsleil hi-lwi'i-n llu* HiiKius and tia* natuiii^ nt the We^t 
See Auifttic Heseai'uhes, Voi, III, pp. *297-298. 
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l»i(»i3pprous youn^ trce.^ ^ruwin^ round it m li^ippjr ignoranijr 
Mf liu' Htornis Mild giist.s in slon*. 

It ii< curious 1,0 thiiti rvrii in her ducinie, Indin wns 
.uHi«;u‘iiily stron^^ to <lefy thu great eoiiijuerors of the old 
world. It NVJis thivatoned by the prosporoiis empire of' 
Assyria, then at the incridinn of her power, under the cele- 
hrated (lueon Seiniraniis. She useil the entire resources oi 
the empire in prepn rations to in\aile India, and collected a 
foiiwsiderable army. ‘ Alt(‘r three years spent in these extra- 
ordinary preparations, slu* sent forwanl her armies, which 
some wriliMs describe as amounting to several millions of 
loiiibatants, l)ut the narrative* of Ctesias estimates them at 
ihrce hundred thousind foot, li\e hundred thousand hors(* 
while two tlioiisand l)(*‘it^ and a great nund)er of mock i*le- 
jihants wt*r(* eon\ey(*d on the backs of CMm(‘ls/' Hut wIimI 
was the result ' “ ^riie ai niy was utterly routed and Seinira 

mis brought back scareely a third of her host : some authors 
e\en maintain that she herself perished in the exjiedition”' 

llorrul .sugg«'stnni ! tlunkcst thou thru thr 
'I'.ilvr rair ot inrii w lio ( iiiir to liiiin thru allai^, 

I'uM.viir thru aiui ti.iiiipir on then law-^ 

Will thrs ir>\aMl thr ImiI ' It r.miiot hr. 

-SoPlloi I i.s ; AniitjOut,. 

Alexander the (huat with Ills fine army was abh* to gain 
'»nl\ one vietoiy over a small iriiidu Kingdom and that with 
dm aid of another Hindu chief, the King of 1 ’akshashila.- The 
advance of Maharaja Mahaiiand of Maghada struck terror in 
die army of Alexander and had he advane<‘d fnrlhiu’ the 

' Murray History ot Jiulia, page 3U 

Sii William Ifimln '-a^s : “Thr Himlu Kin;; j\fo|)his ol Taxila joimil 
H»*^all^lrr with o.OUU nn'ii .igainst Poiuk.*’ -Imprii.il (j.iKitU'ri “liuli.i,'’ 
l>i ^4 2trJ. It may hr i-rmrmhrird that it "as wilh thr hrlp ot thr 
h Dtum S,isigiiptd (Sasikottos) aiul others that AlrxanfltM obtainrd .1 tooting 
the* Sw.it ^ alley and rompin-rd thr lJ.snt/i country. 

iVotV.sMT Max Dunrkei says ih.it "hm Ah-xandrr attaukrd i'orus “ hi^ 
vi’U'* Iwici* as siKMig .Old luul hrrn yrt tiirthrr niorcaard hy 5,tlOU 
tf'ihnns tiom Mophis and soiur smalln Stairs. * — flistniN nt Antiquity, 

pagr 
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(Jrcal Al<'\.*mcl« r h;ivf* tlit* ot tlio As«;yria?i 

Soniir‘ui)i.>. Th** Mficrdoiimn L»<-n(‘r;il K.-iinos, fon*s;nv t|jr 
<lani/rr. Mr. Vine^nt Smith .sji\s: “ Kaiii<1s aud his follow 
romonstrants jiiav Is* ^Toditod with liaviiig prcvont(‘d tin 
niinihil.iti«»n ol flu- Ma(M‘doniaii anny. "' 

In latrr times, th(* Vadu king, Oaj Singh, who foundrd 
(la jni ((ihazni), .singl('-handr<l “ d<‘h“ilod the comhined armies 
of Shah So<aiml«*r Uoomi and Shah Mamrai/.’’- 


’ K.n l\ Hisfui \ III i iidi.i , )>.tui lai 
^ Tod’** KAjfi-st hail. IJ, 



Hindu Colonization of the 
World. 


All pliUk‘», that tlu* ot lusivni vi'-its 
Aiv t.o «i \viM‘ in.m ]>orts .ukI h.ippy ; 

Teach thy nrcfssity to reason thus : 

There is no Mi ine like necessity. 

— Sn\KKsn,\Kh : iHrhnrtl //. 

'riiK Liirnini' in tin* history of Indiii, Ji.iy in l.ho 

liialory of tho world, w;i‘^ l.ho Mnhnbhnr.il.'i — l.ht* denf.h-Mti’ok*^ 
Ui hnlian prospoiify .uid .L;lor\. Ihdor' Mils cnt.'vsl.ropln*. 
Hindu civiliziilion wms in full viirour. It d(‘flin(‘d i»railiiall\ 
.iftier t«h(‘ Mahabh.irnf n, till if. was attnckod Hrst by tho si*mi- 
barbarisin coinini^ from tho north-w<‘st, and fhon by tin* 
Knropnan civilization. Simplicity with n*finenn*nt, honesty 
with happiness, solf-denial with phmty, and ^i;lory with 
p<»\v(»r and pea(*o, wt'ro the splendid rosidls of the llindn 
i*i\ ilization. 

The Mahabharata w'as a war not »mly between man and 
man, but botwe(;n the two aHpo(*ts of ifn* heart, the twa* 
phases of the mind. 

There are two remarkable foal.iires of tha,t period, 
differing in nature but (‘oineiding in theur effect on India. 
These were fle^tru/ition and rmif/rattou. 1'he good and the 
great men of India eitlior ouiigmted or were killed : the 
effect upon India was the same — inimical to her prosperity. 
Whole tribes were killed : whole races emigrated. It is true 
that, in addition to many oivilizing e.xpeditions, there had 
been tribal emigi-atioiis bf*fore that momentous period too. 
These einigiations, like tho settlements and colonies of 
Ancient Oreeee, diilered in an important respect from the 
modern sottleimmts of t in* KuropcariH. ^rin* (irf3cian .settle- 
ments attracted the best men of (frerjce; and the Indian 
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emijufratiops powerfully to set in motion those 

disintegrating forces that have iiiidermiiuid our national 
superiority, destroyed our indopendenco and ruined our 
socicity and religion. 

But there is no evil that is an unmixed evil: to every 
cloud th(*re is i\ silver lining. In the present case, Indians 
loss was th(‘ world’s gain. Though India’s greatness began 
to decline, tho entire Western world, from Persia to Britain, 
received in the colonists thi‘ .seisls of their future greatness. 
The Mahabharala wos l.hns fraught with w'orld-wide cons(‘- 
(|uenc(‘s. 

“ P>ut p(‘rhaps, in no similar instance havi* events 
oc(MUTed frauglit with conse(|ii(‘nc(‘s of smdi magnitude, 
as those flowdng from tin* great religious war which, for 
a long scaios ol‘ V(*irs, ragcMl throughout the length and 
breadth of India. That contest t'nded by the expulsion 
of vast bodies of m(‘U, many of them skilled in the arts of 
early eivili/ation. and still greater numbers warriors by 
profession. Driven bejMaid the Himalayan mountains in the 
north, and to Ceylon, their last stronghold in the* south, 
RW(‘pt. across tin' valley of the Indus of the west, this perse- 
cuted people carrii'd wdth them tin* g(‘rms of the Europc'an 
arts and scicnec's, Hn* mighty human Lido that passed the 
barrier of the Punjab, relied onward towards its destined 
channel in Europe and in Asia, to fulfil its beneficent ofiic(‘ 
in the moral fertilization of the world.”* 

It IS, of course, true that ('migration from India had been 
going on from tinn' immemorial. Notwithstanding the 
marvellous fertility of the soil and the wonderful industries 
that flourished in tlie country, India had to plant colonies to 
provide for her superabundant population. Professor Heeren 
says : “ How could such a thickly-peopled, and in some parts 
over-p(*opled country as India have dispo.sod of her siiper- 


^ Jndiapn Greece, page 26 . 
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abundant population except by planting colonies; even 
though intestine broils (witness the expulsion of the Budd- 
hists) had not obliged her to have recourse to such an 
»‘xpcdient?”^ 

I’hc earliest emigration appears to. date sometime after 
Manu. One of the oldest colonies founded by the Hindus 
was in Egypt ; America, with some oth(*r countries, was also 
roloniscd before the last gn‘at migration. Th(' principal 
migration t(» Oreeci' took placv' soon attc'r the Oroat War. 
The word /v/p?- h.r ape appears in the hieroglyphic writings 
of Greece ot the l7th century B.O., which shows that the 
colonization of Greece must be dated long anterior to the (*ra 
of Moses. 

It would pcrha})s be interesting to know the exact time 
when the Mahabharata took plac€\ 

In determining dat(*s our efforts an* clogged by the dearth 
of historical records. But it is not in historical literature 
(Uorif that we have to mourn this loss. Every branch of 
literature, every science and art ha-^ suti<‘n*d from the 
ravages of ignorant fanaticism. Sonn* have disappeared 
comph*tcly : othm’s have come do\\n to us in a inoi’e or loss 
mutilated f«)rm. ^fhe jn-osout scarcity ot historical works 
however, should not be regarded as a pioot of the ahsenco 
•d' the Art of History aiiv inoro than the jiri‘sent [lovcrty of tin* 
country be accepti’d as a proof ol its indigiaiet* in ancient 
1 lines. 

For one thing, tin* enmily of Aurangzel) towards all 
historical writings is well known. But it is the Arab, 
Afghan and Tartar semi-barbarism that is responsible for the 
‘lestruction of literature, whether in Egypt or in India, in 
Ih-raia or in Greece. The destruction of tin* Alexaiulrian 
Library was one of those notorious teats by which the pro 

’ Historicdl .u'f In*', Vol. II, |»n_« .‘110. 

■ fiidiaii L'ilMritun-, ]um«- S 
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gn'ss uf humanity was put back by a thousand ycarsj 
But the loss to humanity by the wholo‘sale dt*struction of the 
librari»‘M of India is beyond calculiition. That eminent 
antiquarian ami exploicr, llai Baliadur Sarat Chander D?uss, 
says: “In the lofty nim‘-btoriod temple at Buddha Gaya, 
which was foi nierly called the Mahagandhola (Gandhalaya), 
the images of th(' past iiuddhas weie enshrin(‘d. The nine- 
storic<l tempK‘ called Katandadhi of J)hai amganja( university ) 
of Nalanda was the repository of the saered books of the 
Mahayaiia and llinayana Buddhist schools. The temple nf 
Odantapuri Vihitnt, which is said to have been loftier than 
either of the two (Buddha Gays and Nalanda) contained a 
vast collection of Buddhist and Brahminical works, which, 
after the maniuM* of tlu' groat Alexandrian Library, was burnt . 
under the tu tlers t»f Mohamed Ben Sam, (General of Bakhtyar 
Khiiji, m 1212. A.l).’’^ 

Sultan Alla-iid-diii Khdji hurnt the laimuis hbrnry at 
Anhalwara l\Mtfm. 'flic Tarikh AVco: Shuhi s.iys that Firoz 
Shah 'rughhik burnt a laigt* libraiy of Sanskrit books at 
Kohana. Sayad (ihulam llusein, in his >\ell-kuown book 
S(f,i (ffffkJn'f'f n ( \ ol. I pag«‘ 14-D), sa\s: “Sidtan 
Sikauder (Aurangzeb) was thc‘ most big«>tejl <)f tin* Sultans 
and burnt the books oi the Himliis whenever and whercvei 
he got them.” 

Instances i>f such savageiy eouhi be nndtiplicil casil}. 
'riiesc are all manite.stations of that mental aberration l'» 
which humanity is evidently subject at. intervals, the disease 
being tlu' aaine; tin* oceasi«ui may be the outrages committed 
by the Goths and Vandals of earlier times or the Afghau^- 
ami the Turks of tiu' later day.*- 

Mr. Dow, in the Preface to hia History of Hindustan 
obsenes: “We must not. wuth Fenshta, consider the Hindu.*- 

• Tbf HnKhistan t<»i M.iich UMMi, page 187 (Uiiiver8iti68 

AnoM iit InUia). 

- file I’urk*^ wlio s.Kkiil Ni'«liii|iiii III fill ki‘'t.oi in Hijitk t*ia .■>4!l Uui"’ 
tI<i\mi all liliiane'' at llml pl.Ke nt le.iMiiiig. 
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d.s destitute of genuine domestic annals, or that those 
Nohiriiiiious records thej^ possess are more legends framed by 
Krahnians.' Mr. Wilson, with his usual fairness, remarks 
that “ it is incorrect to say that the Hin<liis never eoinpileil 
history. Till* literature <‘f the south abounds with local 
histori(*s of Himlu autluas. Mr. Stirling found various 
chronicles in Orissa, and Colonel Tod has mot with equally 
abundant material in Kajputana. 

Professoi Heercn sa^s: “Wilson’s translation of 
Tinutnifini, a historv of Kashmir, ha^- clearly demonstrat.ed 
that regular historical com])ositio)i was an art not unknown 
111 Ifindustan, and atVords satisfactory grounds for concluding 
t.hat these productions W(‘rc once less rare, and that further 
t'xertions may bring more relics to light.”- 

Professor Wilsoirs assertion that ‘genealogies’ anil 
chronicles an* fouml in various parts <»Mndia recorded with 
some perseveraiici*,” will be supported by all who know Hindu 
M.'iety, 

'rile critics wlio lesolutelv deii\ the eMslmu’e of the art in 
Aucif’iit India on the plea that ver\ h'W of I lie priMlueiions of 
t he art are to be found, w ill do well to consider fact I bat even 
the Vedas would have liei n lost had the old regime con tiinii’d 
M c(“uturv er so longer without giving b’nrh to a Dayaiiainl. 
When such has been the h»t of their iiif>.s| adored possession, 
w'lial better late could t.he [loor Art of History havii aspired 
to me(‘t ' 

The illustrious ( ’oloriel To<l sajs: “If wo consider the 
political changes and convulsions which have happened in 
Hiudubtan since Malimiid’s invasion, anil the intolerant. 

^ Mill’s Imha, Vnhinu* II, ^, 7 , luiilii«*lr 

• Herren's Histoi K*!»l l»» sr,*rrln-H, Vf>l. Jl, page 14r». 

‘ The guiiL-alugu-.s mr still krpt ijn,i .n*,. to Iw Pnincl m alnioht rvrry part 
"I Hindustiin pmprr. In H.ijputa whrir they an* rrgularly kept, you 
may select aiiv man, anrl at’tei a lit tj,, M-ao-li you oaii gem-rally tind out the 
»>aiiK.s and ahiMh s of e^^l^ iiu iuhei «ii his ,iiu*estial tamily lor ahout twenty 
,>nerations back. There is a elan naim d “ J,ujim uho ha.c made this their 
1 1 eredi tary prolesbioii , 
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bigotry ot many of his successors, we shall be able to account 
for the paucity of its national works on history, without being 
driven to the improbable conclusion, that the Hindus wen 
ignorant of an art which was cultivated in other countries 
from almost the earliest ages. Is it to be imagined that a 
nation so highly civilized as the Hindus, amongst whom the 
exact sciences flourished in perfection, by whom the fine arts, 
architecture, sculpture, poetry and music were not only culti- 
vated, but taught and defined by the nicest and most 
elaborate rii'es, ^^en; totally unacrpiaintod with the* sim{)le 
art of r(‘(*ording tlie (‘vents of their history, the characters of 
their princes, and the acts ot their reigns T' ' 

He then asks, whence dal Abdul Fazul obtain the mate- 
lials for his Ancient History of India, if there were ii(» 
historical lecords in existeiiei* at the time ^ This, h(‘ declares, 
sufliciently proves the existence of th(‘ ait. Then, ag.im, he 
says that in Chiind s heroic account of Prir.hvi Raj, w^‘ find 
notices which authorise the infeiHuice that works similar to 
his own wen* th(*n extant.' 

It inu.st not be supposed that the auth»>is of these uoiks 
were ignorant l»ards. \V(‘ find that Cfliunds history contains 
chapters on laws for guNianing empires : lesstuis on diplomacy ; 
home and foreign. See also the admir.ible remarks of the 
French Orientalist, Monsieur Abel Reinsat, in his MAangn 
Asiatiquef^, 

»Siiice thi* lime of (Jol. Tod, a number of hi^dorieal works 
and books on political science have been discoveied. Kauti- 
lya’s Artha Shastra (4th century IkC.) has attained woi Id- 
wide cclohrity. Among the other historical woiks since found 
arc: Harsliacharita of Baua, (Jaudav alio, Navasahasanka 

‘ Introduction to Tod'h Kajubtluiii. 

In Rajinitaim many hi-sluiical work>' «ire to la* luuiid, such as (1) Vija\.i 
Vilas, Mui NJi Pr.ikash, (S) Khcat, « 4) Jugat Vilas, (."») Raj Prakash, 
(tt) Jai Vilas, (7) Khonian K.i.s.i, (S) M{i\ i riiariti.i. 'lljc last two arc com- 
paratively ot icccnt rlatc. See or Hindu Annals ot theProNiiU' 

o| Oiijrat, 1>\ the Honouiahle A. K- Poibes, ISUO (Romhiy). 
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( ’haiita, Vikraiiiankadevauharita, Prithvirajaviiaya, Rauia- 
charitii, Dvyashrayakavya, Balialaeharita. four Kumarapala 
('haritas, Kirtikauinudi, Sukritasankirtana, PrabandhachinUi- 
iiianl, Prabandhakosha, \’'astupalacharlta, Haiuiniramahakavya 
Afandallkakavya, (*tc. 

Blit to r(‘turn to tho point. Swami Dayanaiid Saraswati, 
m his Blmmika, says that 5,007 years have passed since the 
bepjining the Kaliyuga cjra. The fidddhania Sironiani, 
one of the most popular (»f the Hindu works on Astronomy, 
says that the Kaliyug era, at the time of the establishment 
t)t the Salivahaii era, was 8,170. It- says: unrr: 

II 

The Salivahan era at present (lOlb A.D.) is 1838 : so that 
the Kaliyuga ora sliould now be 3170 -|- 1838 5017.* 

The Vdrahi 8f(nhitn of Varahamihar says that the 
constellation 8apf<frishl was in Ma(jha Nakhshaf rn in the 
rt‘igu of Yudhishtira, and that the date of his reign may be 
obtained by adding 2,520 to tht‘ Salivahan ovti. According to 
this, Yudhishtira reigned 2,520 + 1,838 4,364 years ago. 

^TU-iT Ytrif -innfl I 

Trtny II 
WTTT^ ^PflTT 

Kallian Bhatta, in his tainous work, liaj Tarinffini, siiys 
that Kauravas and Pandavas Oourishisl when 653 years of 
the Kaliyuga era had passed. 

TT. ^ I 

This, too shows that 4, *364 -f 653 5,017 years have 

passed since the eommencement of the Kaliyug era. 

The astronomers, ParAsar and Arya Bhatta respectively, 
liold that the Mahabharata took place 6665 ", years anrl 
t)62| years after the commencement of the Kaliyuga,' 


^ ** Indian Eras,” p. 8. 
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llmhad^arga Muni, on tho contrary, holds that th»* 
4apfaritihi> \v(‘ro in tho MaifUn iV^/A*//s/of<ra at the junction 
of tho Dwapar and tho Kaliyiiga. fio says : — 

ifrfpirTirT: TR-T: |i 

Aooording to liiiii, thoic^foro, Yii<lhishtiia floiiri'^hod 
at tho bogiiuiing of tho Kaliyiiga. 

An insoriptic)?! in a .lain toniplo <)n a hill near Ahoir, 
Kaladagi ilistrict, Dt^ooin, says that tho touiiple, built h\ 
Kit»g Pnlk<‘shi If, of I ho (Mialukya family, was orootod 
Il.T.So yt'ars aftor Iho Mahabharata, and wlurn .'j.'lfj yoais 
id' tho Saht ora had jrissod thus proving that tho (Irosl 
War look plaoo - 5r)(j — yoars bofoii* th(‘ Saloi 

»Ta ; in othor words, .‘1 1 7 H -f- 1 SJ1«S (Saka ora) — 5017 yoai^ 
ago. Tho insia ipt.ion runs as follows • - 

^ mTfrT^T’^^nrf^cT: I 
ir: ( Ji ) ( 9 ^ 9 % ) 

'n ( ) 1 

WfnflfTT^ II 

following ovidontly tho view hold by Vradha Oargh 
Muni, tho author of lh«» Ayr'^n-i-AUktri says thai 
V’iorainaditya ascended tho throno in l.ho JkO-Hlh year «>l 
the Yiidhishtira ora. 'fhis also makes tho Yudhishtira «m.i 
bogin S044. + ( Viorama ora) - o,017 yivais ago. 

Thus, th(' authoriti(»s are all agriMsl that the Kaliyug.J 
ooimnenocd 5,017 yi'ars ago: opinion, however, is divided 
as to when the (treat War took place. 1'raditinn seems to 
say that tin* Mahabharata took pkaee at t.ho eommenoemont 
of the Kailyuga, N\hile the astronomers think that it took 
place about the middle of the 7th century of the KaliyugJi 
ora. Whiohever view is correct, wt* know, on a comparison 
of these times with tho dates of Soriptrral history, that tin* 
Kaliyuga era eoininenoed before the birth of Xoah, and 
that tin* (Ireat War took jdaee oithi*r before his time oi 
soon after it. 
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The migrations from Indin, as stated before, took 
place Eastwards as well as Westwards and Northwards. 
The Eastern migrations wore to the Transgangetic peninsula, 
to China, to the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and to 
America. The Northern and the North- western to 
Turkistan, Siberia, Scandinavia, Germany and Britain, 
as well as to Persia, Greece, Rome and Etruria. The 
Western, to the eastern parts of Africa, and thence to 
Egypt. We find that Epypt, Persia, Assyria and Greece 
all derived the rudiments of their learning anrl civilization 
from India, and that the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Grecian, 
the German, the Scandinavian and the Druidic mythologies 
were all derived Irom the Hindu inxthology. 

Sir Walter Ra](*igh strongly supports th(‘ Hindu 
liypoth(3sis regarding the locality of the nursen-y for rearing 
mankind and that India was the first peopled country.* 

The Central Asian theory of einigration is unable to 
iiu'et the difficulty pn*s(‘nt(*d by the fact that “ the 

Astronomy of the Hindus and of the Chinese appear to 
be the remains rather than the elements of a Science.'’ 
The advocates of the tlK'ory arc obliged to assume that 
in ancient times a nation (»xisted more advanced than 

cither, the remains of whose achievements in Science still 
survive in the literature of the Hindus and the 

("hities(\ 

“That the Hindus, the Persians, the Egyptians and 
the Chinese, from the earliest periods of their hi.story, 
divided the time alike*, namely, the year into 12 months 
and 365J days, and the day into 24 hours : that they 

divided the Zodiac alike into 12 signs : that they divided 
the week alike into seven days, which b(‘ing an arbitrary 
division, could not be the ro'iult of accident, but proves 

' History of the World, p. 99. He would at once have found the 
•aigin of Ararat had he known that tho Hindus oall their country 
“ Aryavarta.’^ 
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that they obtained it from the common source of an ancient 
people who already possessed a high degree of civilization. 
But what nation flourished anterior to the Hindus, the 
Chinese and the Persians, no one has yet theorised ; much 
less has it been proved that that primitive nation attained 
to a high degree of civilization. On the contrary, all 
competent authorities are unanimous in holding that 
“ Hinduism (Hindu Literature, Science and Arts) developed 
itself on the shores of the Ganges and the Jumna,” and that 
“ the Hindu civilization originated and attained to its 
highest pitch only in India.” 

There is thus an abrupt break in the Central Asian 
theory of emigration. The theory sketched out in the 
following pages satisfactorily explains all such difficulties. 
Count Bjornstjerna' says : “ It is there (Aryavarta) vve must 
seek not only for the cradle of the Brahmin religion, but tor 
the cradle of the high civdization of the Hindus, which 
gradually extended itself in the West to Ethiopia, to 
Egypt, to Phoenicia ; in the East, to Siam, to China, and to 
Japan ; in the South, to Ceylon, to Java and to Sumatra • 
in the North, to Persia to Caldaea and to Colchis, whence 
it came to Greece and to Rome, and at length to the remote 
abode of the Hyperboreans.” 

Colonel Olcott says : ** The modern school of comparativi^ 
Philology traces the migration of Aryan civilization into 
Europe by a study of modern languages in comparison with 
the Sanskrit. And we have an equally, if not a still moiv 
striking means of showing the outflow of Aiyan thought 
towards the West in the philosophies and religions ot 
Babylonia. Egypt, Greece, Rome and Northern Europe 
One has only to put side by side the teachings of Pythagoras. 
Socrates, Plato, Aiistotle, Homer, Zeno, Hesiod, Cicero, 
Sooevola, Varro and Virgil with those of Veda-Vyasa, Kapila, 


* Theogony of the Hindus, p. IdS, 
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Gautama, Patanjali, Kanada, Jaimini, Narada, Panini, 
Marichi, and many others we might mention, to bo astonished 
jifc their identity of conceptions — an identity that upon any 
other theory than that of a derivation of the younger 
philosophical schools of the West from the older ones of the 
East would be simply miraculous. The ho man mind is 
certainly capible of evolving like ideas in different ages, 
just as humanity produces for itself in each generation 
the teachers, rulers, warriors and artisans it needs. But 
that the views of the Aryan sages should be so identical 
with those of the latter Greek and Roman philosophers as to 
seem as if the latter wtox* to the former like the reflection 
of an object in a mirror to the object itself, without an actual 
physical transmission of teachers or books from the East to 
the West, is something opposed to common sense And this 
again corroborates out convictions that the old Egyptians 
were emigr«ints from Indi<i ; nearly all the famous ancient 
philosophers had been to Egypt to learn her wisdom, from 
the Jewish Moses to the Greek Plato.’'* 

Sir William Jones says : “ Of the cursory observations 
on the Hindus, which it would require volumes to expand 
and illustrate, this is the result, that they had an immemorial 
aflSnity with the old Persians, Ethiopians and Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians, Greeks and Tuscans, the Scythians, or Goths, 
and Celts, the Chinese, Japanese and Peruvians” ’ 


^ bee the Theobophibt for March 1881, p. 124. 
* Asiatic Researches, VoL I, p. 42H. 
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EGYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 

Ill the atteiiiooii they came unto a land, 

111 which It Hcemed alwa^^ .iftcriiOon. 

Tenn^sgx . Lotiib bjaUra, 

Egypt was ori;^iii illy a rolony ol' the Himlus. It appears 
that about so\eti or eight thousand yoais ago a body ot 
p.olouists troui loitia settlcMl in Egypt, wht're they establi'-h(‘(l 
one of the inighte st empires of the old world. Colonel 
Olcott says: VVe have a right to more than suspecit that 

India, eight thousand years ago, sent a colony of emigrants 
who carried their arts and high civil i/atioii into what is now 
known to us as Egypt. This is w'hat Brug'^ch Ih^y, th« 
most modern as w ill as the most trusted Egyptologer and 
antiquarian, says on the origin of the old Egyptians. 
Regariling these a br.uieh of the Caue.isian family having 
a close aitiuity with the Indo-Germanic races, he insists that 
th(‘y * migrated from Imlii long before historic memory, and 
crossed that bridge of nations, the Isthmus ot Suex, to Hud m 
new fatherl ind on the banks of’ the Nile. The Egyptiiii'' 
came, according to thedr owni rcv^ords, from a mysterious 
land (now showm to lie on the shore of the Indi in oce ui) 
the sacred Punt ; tlie original home ot their gods who 
followeil thence after their people who had abandoned 
them to the valle) of the Nile, led by Amon, Ilor and 
Hathor. This region w^as the Egyptian “ L ind of the Gods. 
Pa-Nuter, in old Egyptian, or flolylaud, and now provtcl 
beyond any doubt to have been (juite a difterenb place from 
the Holylaiid of Simii. By the Pictorial hieroglyphic 
inscription found (and interpreted) on the walls of the temple 
of the Queen Uaslitop at Der-id-babri, we see that this Piiiil 
can be no other thuii India. For many ages the Egyptians 
traded with their ola homes, and the reference here made by 
them ti» the names ot the Princes of Puiit and its fauna 
and Hora, especially the nomenclature of various precious 
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woods tiO be found but in Iiitlia, leave us scarcely room 
tor the smallest doubt that the i»hl civilization of Egypt 
is the direct outcome of that of the older India. ' * 

The auther of “ India in Greece ' says : “At the mouth ol 
the Indus dwell a seafaring people, acti.vc, ingenious, and 
enterprising, as when, ages sub-scnjiient to this gn at inovemcuit, 
they themselves, ^vith the warlike denizc»ns i»f the Punjab, 
were driven from their native land to seek the far-distant 
elirncs ol Greece. The commercial people dwelling .ilong 
the coast that stretches Irom the mouth of th'‘ Indus to the 
Coree, are emb irking on that emu* ration whose magiiifieent 
result to civiiizition, and whose* gig.uitic monuments of art, 
Kll the mind with mingh*d ^motions of admir.ition and aw^e. 
'fhese people cioast along the shores of Mokran, traver.se the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, and again adh(*ring to tin* 
sea-board of Oman, Iladramant, and V’eman (the Eastern 
Arabia), they sail up the Hod Sea, and again ascending the 
mighty stream that fertilis(*s a land oi‘ wonders, found tin* 
kingdoms of Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssini.i Thi*se are the 
same stock that centuries subsequently to tins colonization, 
spread the blessings of eivili/ition ov(*r and h(*r 

islands.”" 

Mr. Pucocke thus sumuiari.ses his researches . “I would 
now brief! 3" recapitulate the leading cvidt*nces nf thi* coloni- 
zation of Africa from North' w'estei n India .ind the llimala^ai 
provinces. First from the piovmccs or livers <leriving 
their names from the great rivers of Iridii; secondly, from 
the towns and provinces of India or its northern frontiers : 
thirdly, from the Ruling Chiefs styled Ramas (Raineses), 
etc.; fourthly, similarity in the objects of sepulture \ fifthly, 
architectural skill and its grand and gigantic character ; and 

' See the TheosophUt lor Mai oh I SSI, p. I-J.j. 

- India in Greece, p, 4:2. 
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sixthly^ the power of translating words, imagined to br 
Egyptian, through th^* medium of a modified Sanskrit.” ‘ 

Apart from the historical evidoiuie there are ethnological 
grounds to support tin* fact that the Ancient Egyptians 
were originally an Indian people. Professor Heeron is 
astonished at the “ [)hysical similarity in colour and in tht* 
conformation of the head ” of the Ancient Egyptians and thr 
Hindus. As regards the latter point, h(i adds : “ As to tht‘ 
form of the h(*ad, I have now before me tin* skulls of 
mummy and a native of Bengal from the collections of M. 
Blumenbach : and it is impossible to eoneeive anything morr 
striking than tlu‘ resemblance between the two. both 
respects the general form and the structure of the firm 
portions. Indeed, the learned possessor himself eonsiders 
them to bi‘ the most alike <it tinv in his mimeroii> 
col loot ions. ” - 

xVfter sliowuig the still more striking similarity butwei ii 
the manners and customs, in fact, betwecni the whole 
social, religious and [lolitical institutions of the two peoples 
Professor H(‘oren s iys : It is perfectly agri‘eable to Hindu 

manners that colon ii‘s from India, t.e., Banian families should 
have passed over inttj Africa, and carried with them tlu'ii 
industry, and perhaps also their religious woiship.’’ ' lit 
adds : “ It is hardly possible to iiiaintaiii the opjiosite sidi 

of the question, oiz., that the Hindus were derived from tin 
Egyptians, for it has been already aseeri.iiiied that thu 
country bordering on the Ganges was the cradle of lliiidu 
civilization. Now the Egyptians could not have established 
themselves in that neighbourhood, their probable settleiiieni 
would rather have taken place on the Coast of Malabar.” 

' India ill Greece, p. 201, 

* Hecren’s Asiatic Natiuiib, Vol. II, p. 303. 

* Heereii’s Historical Researches., VoL II, p. 309- 
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The learned professor conolndos : Whatever weight may 
bo attached to Ivdian tradition and the eocpi'ctis testimony 
of Eusebius confirming the report of migrations from the 
banks of the Indus into Egypt, there is certainly nothing 
improbable in the event itself, as a desire of gain would have 
formed a suflheient inducement/’ I )eeisivc evidence of the 
fact, however, may be found in Philostratus and Nonnus. For 
further informaiiim on the subject, vi(te Religion.* 

Ethiopia," as is univeisally admitted now. was colonised 
by the Hindus. Sir W, Jones says : “ Ethiopia and Hindu- 
stan wore possessed or colonis(‘d by the same ('xtraordinary 
race.”^ 

Philostratiis intioduo(‘S tho Brahman larchus b}’ stating 
to his auditor that the Ethojiians v/ero originally an Indian 
race e<)mp('lh»d to leave India for thi* impurity contracted by 
slaying a certain mnnarch to wht)iu they owed allegiance.^ 
Eusebius state's that Ethio]uans emigrating from the 
River Indus settled in the vicinity of Egypt.*"' 

In PhilostratuH, an Egyptian is made to remark that h(‘ 
had heard from his falh(*r (hat the liidiaii.s were the wisest 
of men, and that tin* Ethiopians, a c»>lony of the Indians, 
preserv('d tin* wisdom and usage of their forefathi*rs and 
aoknowledgod their ancient origin. Wo find the bailie asvor- 
tion made at a later period, in th(' third century, by Julius 


* Mr. Pocookt*. who ni.vlo the >uhiprt his li(o-h>iig .study, .saya : 
‘‘The early civilization, tlio farly arts, the indiihilalily early literature 
of India are equally the ni\ili/ation, th»* aits aiul litiTatuie ot Kgvpt 
and of (ireece— for geographifnl ev ideiifes, conioincd to liistoricnl fact 
and religiaus practices, now prove heyond all di.spuU* that the two lattci 
countries} are the colonies of the former.’' — India in Greece, p. 74. 

* “ The ancient geographers ealled by the name of PIthiopia all 
that part of Afriia which now eonstitiitcs Xubia, Abyssinia, bauaor, 
Darfur, and Dongola.”— Theogony of tlie Hindus, p. 14, 

® Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. 4zti, 

* V. A. Ill, 6, See “India in Greece,” p. ‘200. 

* Lemp, Barker’s edition; “Meroe.’* 
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Africjanus, from whom it has been preserrecl by Guaebius and 
Syncellus. ‘ 

Cuvier, quoting Syncellus, even assigns the reign ot 
Annonophia ns the G])och of the colonization of Ethiopia from 
India. 

The Ancient Abyssinians ( Abusinians >, as already remarked 
were originally migrators to Africa from the banks of Abuisin 
a classical name for the Indus.-' 

As will app<*ar from the accounts of ihc commercial 
position of India in the ancient world, commerce on an 
extensive sciile existed between Ancient India and Abyssinia, 
and wo find Hindus in large niimb(‘rs settled in the latter 
country, “ wheneo also, ’ says Colonel Tod, the Hindu 
names of towns at the estuaries of the 0am bia and Senegal 
rivers, the Taujba C'^uiula and another Cundas.” Hf' conti- 
nues A writer in the Jonraal (Vol. IV, p. 325) 

gives a eurions list <'f the names ot places in the interior ol 
Africa, mcuibionod in Park’s Second Journey, which arc shown 
to be all Sanskrit, and most of them actually current in 
India at the present dav.”^ 


PERSIA 

iV«»t vainly fHd the early PerRu\n mak** 

His altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth - o’orgazing inountams, and thus take 
A. fit and \in walled temple, there to seek 
'Fhe spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 

ITprenred of human hands. 

— Byron' ; CkHdf Harold, 

PROFESSOK Max Muller thus speaks of the colonization of 
Persia by the Hindus. Discussing the word ‘ Arya, ’ ho says' 
‘'But it was more faithfully preserved by the Zoroastrians. 

^ See “ India in (ircerc,” p. 205. 

* P. 18 of his “Discourse,” etc. 

^ Hecren’s Historical Researches, VuU II, p. 310. 

* Seo Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 11, p. 309, footnote. 
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who migrated from India to the North-west and whoso 
religion has been preser\ ed to us in the Zind Avesta, though 
in fragments only.”^ He again says : “ The Zoroufttrians were 
a. coloiiy from Northein India.”* 

Professor Ileeren sa}s: “In point of fact the Zind is 
derived from the 8anskiit, and a passage in Manu (Chapter 
X, slokas 43-40) makes the Persians to have descended from 
the Hindus of the second or Warrior caste,”*'* 

fsrr^T i 

lFWT«rT: WWWT: JIW 
FqrT:T-?rT: ^T^Tr^TITT: I 

8ir W. flones says: “I was not a little surprised to find 
l.liat out of ti'ii words in Du l\*ri*op\s Zind Dictionary, six or 
seven wore pun* 8anskiil ' ‘ 

Mr. Haug, in an intiuvsling essay on the origin ot 
Zoroastrian religion, compares it with Hrahminism, and points 
out the origiiially-elose conneetion l)etwi‘eii tin* IJrahminical 
and the Zoroastrian religuais, customs and observances. 
After comparing tin* names ol <li\iiu* beings, names and 
legends of hero s, Mcrilici d rites ri ligioiis observances, 
domestic rites, and eosniogiMphieal opinions that *jccur both 
in the Vodic aiifl Avesta writings, luj says: “ In the Vedas as 
well as in the older portions of the Ziml-Avesta (see the 
(iathas), there an* suiiiciiiit traces to be discoveierl that the 
Zoroastrian ndigioii arose' out of a vital struggle against a 
form which the Brahminical religion had assuniefl at a certain 
early period.”*^ 

After contrasting the nainos ol the Hindu gods and the 
Zoroastrian deities, Professor Haug say.s : “ These facts throw 

' tScienoe ot Languay<% p. ‘242. 

- StiierwiO of T^angna^o, p. ‘2ri:>. 

* Historical Rc.scurclio.s, V*il. II.. p. 2*20. 

‘ Sir W. Jones’ Works, Vol. 1, pp. S*2 and bti. 

' Haug s on tliv J^irNcos. p, 2^7. 
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some light upon the age in which that .great religious 
struggle took place, the consquence of-which was the entire 
Beparation of the Anri^nt Iranians from the Brahmans 
and the foundation of the Zoroastrian religion. It must have 
occurrea at the time when Indra was the chief god of the 
Brahmans.”* 

It is not an easy matter to ascertain the exact period at 
which the Hindu colonization of Persia took place. It is 
certain, however, that it took place long before the Mahabha- 
rata. Col. Tod says: Ujameda, by his wile, Nila, had five 
sons, who spread thiur branches on both sides of the Indus. 
Regarding three the Pnranas are silent, which implies their 
migration to distant region*^. Is it possible they might be 
the origin of the Medes ( These Aletles are tloscendants of 
Yayat, third soa of the pat rinrch, Mena : and Aladat 
founder of the Medes, was ol J.iphol s line. Aja Jlcde, the 
patronymic (d' thi' branch ot Bajaswa, is from Aja * a goat. 
The Assyrian Mode in Scripture is typified by tiie goat.”- 
Apart from the passage in Mann, ^ ileseribiug tin* 
origin of tlu' Anci<jnt Persians, lh(‘re is .mother argument 
to support it. Zoroa.ster, the Pn>phol of the Ancient 
Persians, was born after the emigrants from Imlia had 
settled in Persia, long enough to have bi come a separate 
nation. Vya^a held a grand leligious discussion with 
Zoroaster at Balkh in Turkistan, and was therelure his eon 
temporary. Z inthus of Lydia (B.U. 470), the earliest Greek 
writer, who mentions Zoroaster, says that ho lived about six 
hundred years before the Trojan War (which took plac(* 
about 1800 B.O.). Aristotle and Eudoxus ]>lace his era as 

‘ Hang's Eb&ayn on thu Parsec*}, p. 2SS. 

Of great impuitanee fur showing the oiiginally-elose relationship 
between the l»rahmini al and Parsi religions, is too taet that several ot th» 
Indian gods are aitiially iiientiomd by name in the Zind Avesta, soineft' 
demons, other as angels. - Uaug’s E** 8 a 3 *>, p. 272. 

^ Xod's Uajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 41. 

* Manusinrili is odoiittecUy muoh older than the Mahabharata. 
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much a«? six thousand ycarsf before Plato, others fivo thousand 
years before the Trojan War (see Pliny: Historia Nutiiralis, 
XXX, 1-3). Berosos, the Babylonian historian, makes him 
a king of the Babylonians and the founder of a dynasty which 
reigned over Babylon between B.C. 2200 and B.C. 2000. It 
is, however, clear that the Hindu Colonization of Persia took 
place anterior to the Great War. 

In the first chapter (Fargard) of the part which bears the 
name Vendidad of their sacred book (which is also their most 
ancient book), Hurnnizd-or God tells Zapetmaii (Zoroaster): 
‘I have given to man an excelltmt and fertile country. 
Nobody is able to giv(^ such a on<\ This land lies to the east 
(of Persia) whore the stars rise ev'ery (evening.” “ When 
Jamshed (the leach'r of the lunigiMting nation), came from the 
highland in the east t<i tin' plain, there wen* neither domestic 
animals nor wild, nor men.” C^oiint Bjornstjeina says : “ The 
country alluded to above from which the IVrsians are said to 
have come can bo no other than tin* rioith-w(\st part of 
Ancient India — Afghanistan anil Kashmir — biung to the east 
of Persia, as well as highland compared to the Persian 
plains.” ^ 


* Theogoiiy ot tlio Ilindiifl. 

The (.)».> were oiiiiiimlly migrators troni Inrlia. CJonnt. Bjornst- 
lenici M VH '‘Til*" IJhiUdraiis, tlio J’.jihyloni ms ami tin* in liahitiiiits of Colchis 
derived tlicir civ ili/<fitii 111 from lndi«v." — Tlicogony of the Hind-is, p. 16S. 

Tlie Asayrirtiis, too, wore of Hindu origin. TIh*m‘ first king wna Bali, 
Boal or Bol. "Ti.is Boal or Bali was a giuat king of India in am ient times. 
He ruled from (Cambodia to ^nccce Brofessor Mauiice say.s: “ Bfili . . . 
was the paissant .Mjvfivigii of a mighty cnipirt* cxt<*iiding ovtir the vast con- 
tinent of Indi.i.’' 

The Hindu emigrations to Crcccc have aln*ady been mentioned. After 
describing the (Jr€*ciin srjcicty during t'sc If* iiutii times, Mr. Pof ocke says: 
“ The wliolo of t‘ is state of society, « ivil .wid military, miust strike evervono 
as being eminently Asi itic, niu<*h r^f it specific illy Indi in. Such it undoub- 
tedl 3 ' is. And I shall rle non.strate th it tliesc ev iflcncr'S wen* but the 
attendant token.s of .m Indian coloni/.atioii witli <*orrc spending religirm 
and language. I shall exhibit dvmistic'* dis ippr ai iiig fiom VVcbtean lurlia 
appear again in (Ircece : claii.s, \vho.Si‘ martial fame is stiil recoidcrl in the 
faitliful chronicles ot Nortii-weNtr rn India, as the pallant hands who 
fought upon tne p ains of 'rro^’^,’* — India in <ilreef-e, p, 1*2. 

“But, if tlie evidences of Saxon coloni7utiuu in this island ((Jreat 
Britian)— I speak independently of Anglo baxon history— are strung both 
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TURKISTAN AND NORTHERN ASIA. 

“ At length then to the wide earth's extreme boundn, 

Tf» Scythia are we come, those pathless wilds 
Where human footstep never marked the ground.” 

— /Kschylus : PromHh^un. 

The Turanians extending over the whole of Turkistan and 
Central Asia were originally an Indian people. Colonel 
Tod says: Abdul Oazi makes Tamak, the son Turc, the 
Turishka of the Puranas. His descendants gavi' their name 
to Tocharisten or Turkistan.”* Professor Max Muller says 
Turvas and his descendants who represent Turanians" are 
described in the later I'pic pootns of India as cursed and 
deprived of their inheritance,’* and henee their migration. 

Colonel Tod says: The Jaisahner annals as-ort that the 
Yadu and the Halica branches of tho Indu race* rule<l 
Korassan after the Great War, the Indo-Scythie races of 
Grecian authors. Be.sidi's the Halit*as and the numeroub 
branches of the Indo-Medc‘s, many of the sons Cooru dis- 
persed over these regions: amongst whom we may place 
Ootooru Cooru (Northern Coorus) of the Puranas, the 
Ottorocurae of the Greek authors. Both the Indu and the 
Surya races were eternally sending their superfluous popula- 
tion to those distant regions.”** 

A Mohanimadan historian* says that thi country ol 
Khatha was first inhabited by a body of emigrants from India. 

from^ InnguAge and political institutions, the eviclcncss arc still nion 
decisive in the parallel case of an Indian cjiloni/ation ot (free e — not onlj 
her language, but her plnloaophy, her religion, her livers, her mountain 
and her tribes; her subtle turn ot intelleit, her politn al institutes. an< 
above all the mysteries of that nolile land, ir»ef*iRtil»l\ piovo her eoloniza 
tion from India.” 'I he primitive history of (Ireeee.” }»dds the author, “ i 
the primiti«*e history of India.** — India in (Greece, p, 19. 

* Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol, I, p. 103. 

' Science of Language, p. 242. 

• Tod*B Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 43. 

♦ History of China, VoL II, p. 10. 
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A band of Hindu settlers left India for Siberia, where 
rhey founded a kingdom, with Bnjrapur as its capital. It is 
related that on the death of the king of that country in a 
battle, Pardamnn, Gad and Sambha, three sons of Sri Krishna 
Chandra, with a luge number of Brahmans* and Kshatriyas, 
wont there, and the eldest brother succeeded to the throne 
of the deceased Raja. On i he death of Sri Krishna Chandra 
they paid a condolence visit to Dwarka ’ “The sons of 
Krishna eventually left Indus behind and passed into Zibu- 
listan, and peopled these countries, even to Samarkind - 

Colonel Tod says: “The annals of the Yadus of tiaisalnier 
state that long antciior to Vikrama, they held dominion from 
Ohazni to Samarkand, that they establishi d thi‘inselv(»s in 
those regions after Mahabharata or the fJreat War, and were 
again impelled on th(‘ rise of Islamism within tin* Indus.''* 
He further says* “The Yadus of Jaisalnier luh'd Zabulistan 
and founded Ghazni.”^ They claim Chaghtaes as of their 
own Indu stock, “a claim which,” says Coloncd Tod, “ I now 
(loom worthy of orttlit.” 

The Afjghans aie the ilcsoendants oi the A^tlujhuTta^ the 
serpent tribe of the Aj)ivansa of Ancient India “ Acconling 
to Abu Haukal, the city of Herat is also calh*d H(*ri. This 
<aljoins Maru or Murvo.”^ The oountry ealliTl Soostan, which 
^ho great European War may yet bring more [irominently 
bofore the public, was a setthunent of the Hindus. Colonel Tod 
says: “Recstan (the region of cold and both sides 

of the valley were occu])ied in the e.irlie.st periods by another 
branch of the Yadus.”'* (yolonel Tod again says: “To the 

' Hari VaiiRh.i, Vi«shnn Paiva, AiUiyaya, 97 
* 'rod’s Rajantlian, Vol. I, p. >*5. 

’ Tod’s Rajistlun, Vol. I, p. .0211. 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 61. 

Tod’s Rajastlian, Vol II, p. 231 
Ted’s Rajasthan, Vol. li, p. 230. 
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Indu race of Aswa (the descendants of Deomida and 
Bajaswa), spread over the countries on both sides of the 
Indus, do we owe the distinctive appellations of Asia.” ^ 

That the people of Bactria were an Indian people has 
already been shown. And that the Indian migrations 
extended to Siberia and the northernmost part of Asia is 
evident from the fact that the descendants of the Aryan 
migrators are still found there. “ The Samoyedes and 
Tchoudes of Siberia and Finland are really Samd.yadus and 
Joudes of India. The languages of the two fonner races are 
said to have a strong affinity and are classed as Hindu* 
Germanic by Klaproth, the author of ‘Asia Polyglotta.’ '*• 
Mr. Romusat tract's these tribes to Central Asia, where tho 
Yadus long held sway. Sania Syam is a title of Krishna. 
They were Sama Yadus. 


SCANDINAVIA. 

The Swedish wage adiiures in yonder bowera. 

Hia winged itiBects and hia rosy flowers. 

— Campbew. : Pleasures of Hope. 

The Scandinavians arc tho descendants of the Hindu 
Kshatriyas. Th<‘ term Scaiiflinaviaii and the Hindu “ KsIih 
triya” or the warrior caste, are identical, “ tht' former being a 
Sanskrit equivalent for the lattijr: “ Scand.i Nabhi ” (Scanda 
Navi) signifies Scanda Chiefs (Warrior Chiefs). 

Colonel Ttul says : “ The Aswas were chiefly of the Indu 
race, yet a brinch of the Suryas also bore this designation 
In the Edcia we an* inforrac»d that the Oetes or Jits wh«’ 

* Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. *• Kuropa dcrivo<i fi-oni Sariipai 
the beautiful face,’ the initial syJJahle i>H fciid ett !ia\ing the same signiHi^i 
tion ill both languages, i-i-., good. Riipa is countenance.”*— p. 

* Tod’s Kajastban, Vol. I, p. 5*29 The race of Joude is de8crib<Lil ^ 
Baber as occupying the moiintainous lange, the very s| ot tnentiontd ii» 0‘* 
annals of thu Vadus as their place of halt on quitting India twelve centuu^' 
before Christ, and theucc called Yadu-ki-daug, or hill oi Yadu, 
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entered Scandinavia were termed Asi, and their first settle- 
ment was Asigard (Asi Garh, fortress of the Asi).*' 

Pinkerton corichidcs Odin to have come to Scandi- 
navia in the time of Darius Hystaspes, 500 years 
b(‘fore Christ, and that his successor was Gotama. This is 
the period of the last Buddha or Mahavira, whose ora is 477 
bof('r<‘ Vicrama, or 5315 before Christ.’** 

“Ill the martial mythology and warlike poetiy of the 
Scandinavians a wide hold exists for assimilation.**" 

“Wo can scarcely question,*' says Count Bjornatjerna, 
the derivation of the Edda (the* religious books of Ancient 
Scandinavia) from the Vedas.'*'* 

The prmci[)l«* on which tlic seven days of the week an* 
ii.iiiied in India is the same on which it has bt*en done in 
Scandinavia : — 

(1) Sandaif is called by the Hindus alter 

Addity the sun, aft(*r which also the Scandinavians call the 
ilay Sondag, 

(2) Monday is called by the Hindus Soynawaram, 
troin SomUy the moon. Among the Scaiulinavians it is called 
Monday, 

(3) Tuesday is called Maiyjaiwaram in India, after the 
Hindu hero, Mangala. It bears the name Tisdag amongst 
the Scandinavians, afier their hero, Thin, 

(4) Wednesday is termed Badhawaram by the Hindus, 
dter Budha; by the Scandinavians it is denominated after 
Oden (^Woden, Bodhain, Budha), Onsdag. 

(5) Thursday is called Brahaspatiwaram by the Hindus, 
after Brahaspafiy or Brahma, their principal god ; it bears 
the name Thorsdag amongst the Scandinavians, after their 
principal god. Thor. 


' Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. tS4. 

Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 68. 

* Theogony of the Hiadus, p . lOS. 
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(G) Fritiay is culled by the Hindus Sucrawaram, aftpr 
Sucra, the god ol‘ beauty ; it is named by the Scandinavian^ 
after Fnja, the goddess of b(iaiity, Frejday. 

(7) Satn'i day is called ^anvLvaram by the Hindus, aftir 
Sanlfichar, the god who cl(*aiises spiritually; it is named 
Lordag by the Scandinavians from Layer, bathing. 

‘‘ We have lieni,’' says Count Hjornstjerna, himself a 
Scandinavian gi*nili‘inan. “ ain>ther profd that the myths of 
the Scandinavians are deri\ed from th<»s(* of the Hindus.”* 


’ Tlioogony ot tlu* llinrliis, p. hi'.l. 

Tho Aiifjifiit. (TcniianH appi\'ir to h.i\o ungr.itirl trom India. Mr. Maa 
says: “ It has Ikhmi n*inark«‘cl hy vai ions authors (as Kuhn ami Ziutschiifi 
IV. 114 tV) that in analii^'y witu Manu or Manus as the father of manknid, 
or of tho Arvas, (hTiiian myiholoizy nMM»Mnis»’s Manus as tiu* ancusiijr (•» 
Tcut<iiis.*’ 'I'ho Kn^'lish ‘invn’nml t <h'rnian ‘nuiun’ appt.*ir also h 
akin to the woid * manu/ and tin* (ronnati ‘mcnscl/ pn*si‘nts ados, 
rcseniblaii ‘c to ‘manush’ of S.mskrit*' — Maniiino’s Ani-ii*nt and Mrdia'\.il 
India, Vol. I, p. 1 KS. 

Tho first hahit of tho dorinans, say.s Taritus, on rising was ablution, 
which Coloiud Tod tliinks muNt iiavo hern of KasU*rn oiigin .nid not of tin 
ookl climatt' of (ierruany, as also ‘‘ t’u* loos** flawing r.>f)t\ tIu* lorn.: ami 
braided h.iir tied in a knot at the top of tlu* head so emhleniatic of tin 
Brahiiiins.” -Tod's Uajasthaii, Vol. I, pp. fi.’l and SO. 

'riu* (riMurins may fx' th«* Braftmins or .Sliarmas «)f India. Sharm. 
bccami* darma nid J iriiia Ihumiuo .Irriii.m. Kor in SmsUrit nh and j and n 
are cmivortilile int ) om* anot!n’i\ as Ar\a Arjva and Arshya (sec M.i\ 
Muller’s Hig Veda). (\oma-lJ *.( 'oras in the Prdaci' t) his Tihrt u 
Dictionary, says •“ Tlu* Hungarians will find a fund of information fn-i.i 
the study «t Sanskrit re.specliiig their firigin, mrinnei.s, cusioins and 
language.” 

Colonel Tod says : *• I have olteii lieen struek with a eharadenstt 

analogy in the scidpture <if the most aneient .Sa\on cathedrals in Kngl.uid. 
and oil Hu* eoiitineiit to Kaiiaya and the liopis. Both may Im* intended t > 
represent di\ine haniumy. Did the Asi mid Jifti ut' Srandiiiftina, tlx 
ancestors of the Saxons, bring them from Asia ?" — TikTs Ruja.sthaii, Vol. 1 
(rttople’s Kdilion), p. 570. 

The Druids in Aneient llrifain appear t(i have been Biidd’iistic Br.ili- 
mans ; they adopted ilie inetempsycnosis, tiie pre-existence of the .-soul. and 
its return to tl-e realms ot univer.Nal space. 'I’lioy had a d vine triiul 
consisting of v Cr» ator. Preserver, and D siroyer, as with the Buddhists. 
The Druids constituted a Saeredotal Order wdiich re.^eined to itsell alone 
the interpretation of the mysteries of religion. 

“ The ban of th«* Druids w'as eiiually terrible with that of the Brahman''- 
even tlie king against xvhom it was tultninated ‘ tell,’ to use the c.xpression cl 
the Druids, “like grass before the scythe.*' — Theogony of the Hindus-, p. Ibf 

. Mr. Poeocke says : “It is in no spirit of etymological trifling that 1 
assure the reader that the far>famed * hurrah ’ of his native countr; 
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EASTERIf ASIA. 

ijiit » Oil I wliat. poiK'il ut <i living slur 
OoiiM painl that goigt-ous car, 

111 wliif'h as ill an ark supiciiul}' bright, 

riif Lord ot l)OuiiclU‘f<s litilit 

A‘N(*oiu]iiJn culm o’er Uic Kiiipyivuiii saiU, 

Anil with tfii thousaiui biMin^ hi'^ \eils, 

Hv M\ Id SuHV V ' Translated btf S, donta. 

rilbl riislwanl WMVc df Hnidii nnit^ration rovt'idd tlio whole of 
Ka.sloni Asia, <-oni|)i itiiiiiL; I hi‘ 'ri*an^^an<^('tir IV ninsula, (yhiiia. 
Japan, tho islo.s of the* Indian Artdiipi'laoo, and AtiHlralia, 
ind hnally broki* upon tlio shoiws of Amoriea. 

'I'hc inannors ami instiliiLions of tlir lnhal)itanl.s ol the. 
'rrans^ant^flitr l’<‘ninsiila hear so strong an aHinily to thosi' ol* 
I hr Hindus thal one cannol. rosist tin* id(‘a ol‘ thoii* having 
ln'oii a Hindu ranr at soin<‘ dislant p('rio(J. Jdie fnntianjontal 
piim'.iplos which undm-lii* their polity, manners, morality and 
n hgion are the same as those ol' tin* Hindus, ft may tn 
lact. \)ii taken for grant'd that the IVansgaiigetic fV.niihsula 

1 KiiL;l.nif I ) IS 1 1n- \v.ii-<M V «»l li is Imu tat lun*, l.ln* Rajput, ot Ih itam, loi lie was 
lone tho dcniziMi nl this istiml. His ^«holll was ‘ Imro Miaro ! (hurrah ! 
Iiiirrah !) Jhirk lo t.hi* s]nrit -st irnng stiains ol Wordsworth, so drsiM'iiit.i vi* 
nf this (ij'ii'iital Wrirrioi. It. i.s t lu* Druid who .s]U‘akM : — 

'rin n sci/.r tin* sjuar, and iiioiiut. the '^I'f/fhed ulice/y 
Lash the piouil stiTil, and wliirl the tlaniing stoid, 

Sv\e(*p through Hu* t hickest, host, and scorn to fiy, 

Arise 1 arise ! tor tlii.M it i-> to die. 

'Thus, ’iieai.h his rnnltid ra’'e tin.- Di iiid sire 
Lit the j-a]it. soul, and feil the ni.irtial fire. 

'file leanu'd Jhetet, says “I here lei iiiiiiate this parallel of the Celtic 
ulioins with Ihi* Sanskrit.. 1 ilo not helii've lh.it after tins marked series 
ot .inalogies, .i seri*‘.s w hieh i iiihraecs the eiit in* organi/.<it.ion of their toii- 
•-oa s, that then radical alliiiiiy eau h< eunli slerl — Uolebrookr^H iVIigcelhi- 
».< ous Knsays, Vol. H, ]». 179, rranslation of .Jatimala. 

“ 'flic Celtic race est.ihlished in Kurope troin the most ancient timc.s 
iiiiist have been 1 he first to ai me tlnne. The rleeisiva- aiiulogios which these 
koig'iagcs still picseiil to the Sanskrit, earry us hack to the most ancient, 
[jeiioil to whieL wc can attain by Comparativ'e Philology. . . ” Lettrc d 

M. Tlnmholdt, Journal Asiatirine (ISSH), p. 455. 

For lurther iiifoi malion regarding the Hindu colonization of Creat 
I'lnain sec (loilfrey Higgins’ *’• Celtie l>i aids,’’ wherein it has been proveil 
•hat the Diiiids weie the piie-ts ot the Hinilu colonists who emigrated troiii 
India and settled in Jhilain. 
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was but a pirL uul paictl ol India so far is soci* ly, leligioji 
iiid polity \V( i( ( oMC( ined There was no genei il ( haiigi in 
liidi.i l)ut \v IS ds<» wiouglit tin le ])iopiL»atioii nt 

UiiddhiMiii w IS not < oniiiusl to liidix thi pt o]il( of tin 
Transgaiig( tic Peninsula took tin ii shin m it 

( him u<eph 1 th ii li^i >n ol tin ifc iinddh 

rin nci'ioi w lid il lx < ini i ii\ il p am i witli Tndn in tn 

(yi sot tin mh lint lilts ol the l^ nnisiil d'ln Vi \ as of 1 n<h \ 

soon 1 ( \ ( 1 1( (1 I ) t in II iin u nt I i I h oi i it In to i inodih d 

lonii of tin iin n lit tilth but on tin p oph ol tin IVniiisiiii 

tin isp W tin M (oMin d tilth wist u tn m t > !)• -o ( fsiK 
sh iki n < It ind thus tin siK* i < oid <,1 fi n ndshi]i th it In <1 th 
Iwotogitlni w IS shipped hi inhibit inis ot tin 'J i ills 
ing( t n niii'.n! i t In lu i f n w ud lx ^ in to look up to th 

( \ 1( st I ils I itln r Ml in to t tn 11 indns toi e iil i^hl < niin nt in I 

instiiutioii Ibit IS t in ii jioliln il iiul s u i il nistitatiin 

hid i lliiidii ( isl I tot d osiilhi iw ol llindiiisni ii 

( oiisi (pn IK ( of this (h IV i^t • u IS impossibh 1 ii ii 

( IV di/ it loll t In u ioi ( I ( t 1 itn <1 its 1 1 indii ]> isis 

Lowi 1 lluiniioi ^11 w IS < onipu il d l)\ < inigi ints tion 
the 1\ h gn kmi»<lonis ' ( )ii ol Vsok i s nnssioiis w is 

hiiv«iin i bhunii Ol Ihinn i ind om oi tin iimst finious > 
1 lindii si It h iin iits tin Kinunsof whuli ( \isi w is h* i i 
kin ti i in u Pioiin* 

Ml b r SI Andii vv Si Joiinsi\s Sonnvvlnii ihnii 

)()() A n pi oph tioin tin wist loist of tin H i\ of Ijin^i 
toiindi d < olonn s on llu i o ists ot tin Oult of Mubibm 
which lln piiiKipil ippi us to hivi been L h iton 

S n Idh until i n il; 1 1 

lln Ihiiin IMS vvi ill told b\ Sviiiis < ill i In ii (id 

‘ Sii \ 1* I II t \ I ‘-lilt I V ot IJu III I p js 
Jh ! 

iSn A lMii>u '' lli^lMv il llu J>ut})iHii Ri ,7 V is I> , ISht 
1M>S A \) 
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Dharmasnth or i^astra; it is f)iio ainniiii^ th<‘ lunny 
coinint^ntiarios on IVI.inu. Mr. .Sym<‘ s|)oaks in j^Iowini^ t(*niis 
,if I h<‘ ("loilo ^ 

Air. Wilson says: “ 'Fho <*i v ili/.at iiui o(' f ho P»nrinos<* hh] 
ilir I'ilx'tan.s is »lri i\<M| Imlia. ' 

TIk' name r»ni-ma ■ itsoil* is of Kindn (l(»ri\ation and 
|)roV(\s tho I [in<lu oriLjin of 1 h<‘ l>nrinans\ 'rh(' nanu’ (^ani- 
l)<»ja is fr(.‘(jiu!ntjly niontioiuMl in Sanskrit, works, and who 
that has road aocounts of, it will <h‘ny its idontity with 
< 'oinbodia - In 1.SS2 a Ifindn ttanpk* was o.xcaval <al in 
that country hy a ]'"roiichn»an, * wluiso writint(s jiiovc t.hat 
m ancient times, it not. a pirl of tli(' Indian (onpire it was 
nmst <*los(*]y e(»nn(‘et.tM| with it 

As I’ooards tin* colonization ol ('and)odia, Mi*. Ilavell 
s'lys : •* y\boiit tin* tmirbli «-(‘nlnry A.I). a hand of advent nna-s 
from the (‘(Mint ry lound 'raksh.‘sila. calli‘d llnai ( ’amhoja, s(‘oms 
to hav(‘ set off from tin* W(‘si coast of India, as t.Iie colonists 
of Java did a f(‘\\ c(Mitnri(‘s lat(*r, and (‘vci.tnally toniuh'd a 
KinL>fdoni in tin* sont.li east(‘rn (‘oiikm* of Asia which 1 In^y 
iiaTn(3d afti'i* tlieii* nati\e '-(Mintry" ‘ 

Ml*. F('io^nsson s*iv>. : The splendid remains at 

Ainravati show that from tlie mont.hs of tin* Krishna 
and (.Todavari the Ihiddhists of Noith and \orr.h-west. India 
Colonized Pe.^n. ( '.iml»6dia ind (*\entnally tin* island (»f 
'lava ’’ '■ 

f 'olonists lr*om (diamha, near Jlha^alpiu, founded as ct-lle- 
nicnt. in (\)c*hin (diina and named it, afle?* tln‘ir famous 
iiiwn. 

' Syiiu‘'s Kmti.isNy In A\.i, p. .M'sn Jmii n;il nl tlin R.A.S. tn( ISiJS. 

" Cniiipun* ( linli nt An i.in, < \iiiilia Sthal.i (Slluila pl.i<;r m 
''-nict). Tli<‘ noria (t-iinli's tlic iii the K.-tiTil).i nr K.eiil»c 

'"Mitiy So K.aiiii»nj-i may In- explained a'^ ihn^e horn ni KjoiiIm nt 
K oiiIhis. — W il‘?nn's Vi^lmn I’lir.infi, Vnl. IT. p. 1S2. 

■ The Indifiii Afirror fit tin* ‘^iid Se]»temlier 1 SS 2 , 

’ lfa\(‘ll‘s Indian Sculpture and mir, p. 

* Indian Architretiire, p. KKj. 

' Rliys David’^i Bnddisl. India, p. .‘t>. 
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According to the Siamese tradition, the Hindus settled 
in Siam before the the birth of Buddha. The following 
extracts from the Chinese history, Mn-Tuan-lin, gives th<* 
route adopted by the Hindus when niigrating to thf 
trans-gangetic Peninsula, and the way in wliich they gained 
supremacy thc‘re : “ Kaiindiiiya, a Brahnian from India 

having been ni>tificd by an oracle that he was called to reign 
upon Fu-nan ( Kainbqja), proceeded stmth (from Eastern 
India.) until he reached the country of Pan- Pan, whither a 
deputation from th(‘ [)eople of Fu-nan came to jiicet him. 
and proclalm<3d him king. This ocourn'd in about A.D 
420-450. ” (E^an-Pan was situated in the nothern part oi 
the Malay Peninsula. King Riddhi reigned in this kingdom 
between A.D. 502-507). ‘ At his court may he seen maii'y 
Bnihmans wh<» have come Irom India, in ordoi- to profit by 
his munificence: they are .ill in gieat favour with him.” 
What a deep root Hinduism had laid in (tunbodia may he 
seen from a Sauskrit< inseri]>tion of about A.D. OOO. “ It 
states that eopies of the Mahabharati, R.niiayana and of .an 
unnamed Parana wen* presented lo tin* temple of V»‘;il 
Kantel, and that the donor made arrangenamts in order 1«» 
insure their ilaily nM'itation in perpi^tuity.” 

The Hiiulu colonists ol Siam built wliat. is mdispu1.;d)l\ 
the most stupendous Hindu t.cnipU* lam standing. Speaking 
of the Angkor W.it of Siam, ;in English writiu* .says 
“ '^*^he comparati vidy few EiiroptMii tiavellei-'^ who ha\f 
visited this temple all unite in declaring it the most (*olossall\ 
stupendous as w«*ll a*- one of the most arcliitecturally beaiiti 
fill stuetures they have ever beheld, so that while it rivals 
or eclipses the Egyptian l^yramicls in om* res[)ect, it hard!} 
falls short of the highest Hellenic standard as regards artisti*' 
detail in the other. Tin* huge building, which is between 
two and three miles in c*ircumfereiiee, contains a multitude 
of courts, cohinnades, and chambers The waIN 
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•iiid portals are r.overod with sculptun's, t.lie exterior of the 
lojnple being ornamented with bas-reliefs of scones from 

Ufiniayana, the gifat Sanskrit, epie poem.; Angkor 

Wat was certainly comnumeed as a l>rahmanie temple, but 
l)«*foi(' its compl(‘tion liiiddhism had become l.ln^ religion of 
thi‘ land, and so it is we find here, as in the temple of 
borobaddav in Java, artistic representations of the deit.ies 
lit bot.h the* roligi(»ns.” 

1'he wave «if Jndian migration befb?-e bi*«‘aking on the 
sh(»res of Ann‘ri(*^i snbm<Tg<‘cl t.h<‘ islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. (NiloncI Tod say.‘> • ‘Tin* ish s of t he Ari*hipe* 
tioo Wore eoloni/(‘<l b^ f.h(‘ Snrvas (Surya- Vansa, Kshtriyas), 
\hosc mythologiral and heroic hi’^tfiry is sciilptur<'d in tlieir 
««liliees arifl maint.aincd in their writings.’* 

Mr. lillpliinsloiH* .says: “ ’Phe histori(‘s of Java givi* a 
(listiiK't accMjiini of a numcrons body of Hindus from Kalinga 
v\ho landed on tinhr island, civilized tl\e inhabitants and 
established an era still subsisting, tin* iirst. year of which 
tell in the .s(‘vctity-fifth year ix^fort* Ohirst. ’' 

‘’Fin* ciih.niz \ tion ol' l,ln* e;ist.(*rn coast ol’ .lava” by 
Ihahmans is ' a fact w»‘ll t st ablisind by Stamford 

Kallles. 

Later iinmigranls ln»m India w<*rc cvid(*ntly lluddhists. 
Mr, Sewc'll says: ‘ \ativ(* tradition in .lava r(‘l-it(‘S that 
d)nut, the beginning ot tie* seventh r*(*ntnry (tlOo A. I). 
'e»*ording to f’ergu.s.*'On ), a piince of (iujrat arrived in the 
Nlaiul with ."i.OOO folbuvc'is an<l scttlo<l at Mat.aram. A little 
later, 2, ()()() mon* immigivints arrived to sup[)urt. him. He 
•iid his follow'ors wvvv Ijiiddhi.sts, and from his tinn* 
Ibiddhisni was nrnily establisln*d as the rt‘ligion of Java.” * 

^ 'ftKiV UsijaMluin, Vol. II, p. 2IS, luotnotr. 

Kl}jtniisf one's Ifi'it.oi \ ot rnUia, p. KiS. 

H jM'i'en's TI ot ie.il in'M^n-elies, Vol, li, p. aO,*!, tfiottiuO-. 

■* Anticpiaiian iVoti-H in Java, rfounial R. A. JS., p. 40\i (HHKj). Alsri 
•‘Utory of Java, by iSir IStaniforcl Koilles, Vol. II, p. 82. 
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“ ^l'h(‘ ( 'hfrn so pilgrims wht) visited th(j island in thr 
fnnrt.li ee*nlnry fdnnd it (‘ntin*ly penjiled by the Hindus.” ' 
riiesi* pilgrims sailed I'rnm the (hinges l,o (Jeylon, from 
(h*yl(»n to ;ind IVom .In\;i to China in ships inannofl 

by mwovs professing tin* Ih* ihminieal religion. ’ Ih'spofiting 
th<‘ inh.diil :int s of J.iv.i. Mr. Muekh* s:iys : “ (Il'all the Asintic 
islnnders this r.ieo i^ tlie most at 1 raeti V(‘ to the imagiiiatiori 
'They still .idhere to tho Hindu faith and. worship. ” •* 

l)r. (’list s;iys : In I ho third gr )up wt* eonin onoo more 
on I laeos i»f t.ln* gi'cMt Aiyan ei vili/ ition <d‘ Iiulia; for, manv 
<*ont urios ;i g«) sninc ;id\ ontnrons Hr ihmans from the ^reh^gii 
eoMst (<»!■ from ( 'ombo.li i ) oonveyed to »l;iva tlu'ir ridigion 
t heir sM<-r*‘( I liooLs and then eix ili/al ion. .iinl .lava bc’eami- 
the seat i»f;' great, and poweilul Hindu dynasty.* The imthoi 
of 'I'a/jiv a f ul \msar tin* <*eh‘braled history of the Mongol 
dynast V sons: • Among tin* eaily eomjni‘sts duiing the lime 
ot t-h(* reign t>f Kublai Khan was that ol th(‘ island of Java, 
OIK* ol t h<‘ eonnt nes ot lliixi in the year <»IM H. ( 1 2f)4- A. I ). ). 
He then ilesetibes lion Sri l\am. lh(* King of Ja\a, intide 
peaee with ihi' Mongol annv. ’ 

As reganis Horneo, t.h<* largest island of the Archipelago, 
another tr ivi*li(M " ohserv(*s that. ' in t.ln* n ery inmost r(*ea‘ss(‘s 
of the monnt.ains as well as o\er the facM* j>f tluj country, 
tlu* n'lnaiijs of ti-npile^and pagodas are to be seen similar to 
those lonnd on the continent -of India b(‘aring all the trails 
of lliiuln m vt hology . .and that in the eoemiry oi‘ Wahoo, at 
h'a'^t loo miles from tin coast, tliere are sev(*ral of veiy 
snpeiior w orkin;* nshiji with all tin* emhlematic* fignn's .so 
eoinmon in Hiinln ])lae(‘s ol worshiji 

' St'i* hk A S .1(1111 n.il, N'nl. I\, pp. l.*?l>-l.SS, (111 the Hisl(ir\ ot .Ja\ i 

- Klplnii^'toiie''- liiUi.i. p. I ''A. 

■ SijMiniit ICS .iiul ni N.iluic, \ ol I. 

• liiii^iilst ic .iiuM )i iciit il Kss,i\s. 

‘ Elliot's lhst(»r\ i»t hidiji Vol. HI, p. *J7. 

*• Sck* l);ilion'^ .iccount ot the Di.iks ot Iionu'o ni tin* Joiinifil ol lli* 
/XsialM' Society, Vol. Vll., p. lA!! 
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Sir SlMUiptbrd RjifUes whiK* d**sc‘iibiiii; the .sinnli isl.iiid 
Bali, situaU‘d towards tluj oast of .Ia\a. sa^s; ‘‘ llioo, 
lo'^i'ther with thb Brahiiiinic*„il rolioioii. is still prost'rwsl t.lu' 
ancient form of Jlindn iiuinieipal polity. ' ' 

of tlie ishunl <if (Ivh'hts .tract* back thiiir 
history to tht' Savira (.ietliiiLj, wdiom they rt‘pr(‘scnt to have 
pn)cecdcd in imnn'diat (* tVoni thi*ir heavmly nu'iliator 

liafiarn Gurtt (whicli isdistinctl\ a liindii iiamo), and h» 
ha\c been the liist chief o( any celehritv ii» ( "«‘lehc‘s 

As r<‘^ards Sninalr.i, the iManbay (h»/eteri- sa\‘^: " 'The 
Hindu seltl(*menl. of Sumatra was almost i‘nlM\ly tioin tin- 
i-ast <a»ast. of India, and that, litaii^a!. t )nssa ,»nd Masuln>ati:nn 
had a lai'm* siiare in (oIoni/inL’ l>(*lli Ja\a ami (\ambodia 
laiinot be<lonbted. ^ M. C'olcmati sa\s- “ Mr Andei.son in his 
aeetauil of his mi'^slon to the coast, of that i.^l.and (Snmalia) 
has, how» v< r staled that hediscoxeu’d at Jambi the remains 
el an ancient llindn teiiiph* of e<»nsidorabh‘’ dimensions 
and near I In* spot- varnais miUilaltd lienri*s whie.h w'onhl 
.•i[jpi*ai' loclej.irly indicate t lie fonner e\ ist (‘iici* oi the worsliip 
of t In v'edanlie phih^sophy/ * fAen in A. 1 ). lalO, AIbu 
«|Ui‘r(jUe iound ;i stroia; lliirlu element in I 'n.i and Malae‘*a, 
and Sumatra luhij by a ilindii named raraine^liu ai a. 

'fin* famous Cdiinesc* traveller, I dsine- mentions nnu'e 
than i(*n Indian colonies in tart.ln r India and t.ln* islands of 
the Inrlian AichijielaLjo, w'hei(‘ Indian manners, eustoms and 
fcli^ious praelici‘s j)i'e\ailed, loeulier with Sanskrit learning. 
Sri Bhoja in Siimal ra, Kalinga in Ja\a, Mal)asiii in Borneo, 
and the islands of Bali, Bhoja j>ara and others all la arin;^ 
Indian naim*s were .imoii^sl such eolonn*s, ‘ Mr. Kakasu 
* ^kaknra says: ‘‘Down to tin* days ol the M idiamm.-Mlan 

* De.scnpt ion ut \'nl. II, p, J.’i'l. 

■ Jininial •»! tin- }5«»mh.iy «•! lln It. A. fS., W'll, 

Uoii-iiiaa*'» Hnidii M>llioIf»^y, p, ijni. 

' 1-Twiug, l»y Dr, lak.i-K.isu. 
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cunquevSL, went, by the ancient highways ol the sea. th. 
intrepid mariners of tht‘ Bengal coast fonndiijg colonics tn 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and binding Cal hay (China) ami 
India fast in mutual intoreoursc*.”* 


(UilNA ANJ) JAPAN. 

(Jhixa, too, was coloni/cd to st)nh‘ «‘\l.ciit the aneunt 
Hindus. According lo tin* Hindu tlieoiy ol emigratuiu 
Kshalriyas from India went and establislnsl <-ol(mics in (^hni,j. 
Col. Tod says: “I'ln* g(*ncalogist,s of ('hina and 'Failau 
deehire* theins<*lvi‘s to be iht* dcscmidanls ol “ Aw.n,’’ son <.1 
tli(‘ Hindu King, “ 1‘uruiawa.”- 

“ Sir W. dones say^ tlu‘ ('hin«s( ,ts>«‘il lluur HiihIij 
origin.” * 

Acconling lo I lie (ladit.ions noltsl in ilie >SV// uZ /a/// (In 
ancestors ol the ChMi(\s4 , c*ondueled by foin raiiu' m» lin 
plains ol China 2,!K)0 \ears b(doi(‘ (diiisl Irom (he hi.»h 
nmiintain land winch lies hi tin* w(‘sl ol tint eoun(r\. 'llii" 
.shows that th(‘ settlers into China were oiiginally inhabit mis 
< if Kashmir, Lfulakh, Litth* Hiibet, .uid Biini.d), which wn« 
parts of Ancient India ‘ 


* Idi.ils ut tin* K.ist, |>. 18 -J. 

tilt* w.iiu ot Hinilii (oiii/Uion .iiid < it l•>ll did at <.im tun 
liicMikon I ho shore's ot Xustialii is oMdoiit fioiii tin l.i* t llitit iii.iiiN ovii 
<irdiiwii\ (hiiJi.'s ,iif touod tlioo. .Xincmj^ nt In i tlnii^^, I ho oatm lu* 
luivo jj;ol a kind ot .mow, whuh i ti iil\ biti,i_\s its lliitdii oimiii. 'I In 
arrow, ( iillorl 6owe/ to ,7 liN tin nati\»-, isf\i<tl\ fhi nm .ks tli.it iisid * 
vXriiina aud K<ii.iiia in (h«’ jM.ili.ddi.iiafa. lls'^n.it imiit is th.it it lotuo^ 
to tho ari'hoi if it iiiisscs tin iiiii. Koi lintini intoi in.ition on lh« ix'iiit 
M»o •* Militaiy .Si n-n< « 

‘‘ Annals ot Rat* ''than, \ «»l. 1, p. oa. 

" Aiiiials of Rajasthan, \’ol. t |>. o 7 . 

^ It iiia\ ho roifx'v.itod tint ir tho da\ s of tlio M.diahhaiat.i and loi t.iu 
alter, Atglmmstaii w.is a paii ot .Xi^.kwait.i (Jndi.i). 'I’ho K.ij.i of Kaiidaliu 
w'as a Hindu, and Ids daugittn, Khaiutli.ni oi ti.indh m. w.is tiu' niotln ) ' 

Dur>odhana, Kvon .it tlio tunc* ot Alox.niclor tho (Ire at it was .i p.kri o 
India, lliiidu kings rulcH.i in Kabul till tho sixth ooiilurj A.D. 
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The religion Jiud ciilliiru ni Chiti:i ari* undoubtedly of 
Hindu origin. Okakurn, .speaking of the missionary activity 
ot Indian Buddhists in China, says that one time in the 
'-ingle province of Lo-yang there were more than 3,000 Indian 
monks and 10,000 Indian families to impress their national 
leligion and art on Chinese soil. Count Bjornstjerna says : 

‘ What may be .saitl with certainty is that tln^ religion of 
i 'hina eame from India. ” 

That Ancient India had c onstant intercoursci with China 
no one can deny. China and (Chinese products are 
constantly mentioned in the saercil as well as the profane 
literature of the time. Chiiu'se authors, too. according tn 
Elphinstoiie, note Indian ambussadorH to the court of China. 
FVoiessor Ileeren says that ‘ tlui name China is of Hindu 
origin and came to us from India.” Sec* also Vincent, 
Vol, II, pp. 574, 575.*^ The word Sinivi occurs in the* Bible, 
Isaiah xlix. 12. 

According U* Protessor Laeonperit^ (Wen! cm origin of 
^Itincsc civilization) the maritime intercourse of India with 
China dates from about (jSO B.C.. whtai the* “ sc‘a traders of 
the Indian (Jccfin ' who.se '(.Chiefs were Hindus ’founded a 
colony cail(»d Lang-ga, alUu- the Indian name' Lanka oi 
Ceylon, about the present gulf of Kiaotchoa. ^J'Iu'Scj Indian 
' olonists had, however, to retreat before the* gradual advance 
ol the Chinese till they beeame submergcjd in the kingdom 
ef Cambodia, founded by the Hindus about the first century 
A D. But throughout this period l-ht* monopoly of the sea- 
Ijornci trade of China was m their hands. “The Chinese,*’ 

* Idealaot tho East, p. 113. 

' Ramayana mpiitions Chine,s^ silks and nthfT manufacture^. 

' M. rle Oiiignos saya that Magadha wab known to bho Chiuebo by 
'lame Mo-kiato, and its capital was recognised by both its Hindu names. 
^nmmpara^ for which the Chinese wrote Kia-i>n-mo-pon4o and PaUUipulra^ 
lut of which they made PcUoli^tB^ by translating putra^ which means son in 
'Sanskrit, into their own <*orrr8ponding word, tne. — Journal of tho Royal 
Vbiatic Society, Vol. V. Such translation of narac'M has thrown a veil of 
■‘hscurity over many ;i namo of Hindu origin. Hindu geography has thus 
uflfered a great la^s 
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says Mr. CJ. PhillijKs, ‘‘did not arrive* in the Malaya Archi 
pelago before the •^th eeiiiury, and they did not extend their 
voyages to India, Persia a,nd Arabia till a eentiiry latia, 

In th«3 second century A.D.. Indians troni the Siiidlm 
(Sindh) during the* time of Kudradainan, the Khshntrapa 
Satrap of Kattiawad, took [ireseiits by s(*a to (Jhina - 

An Indian named Biiddh ibharlra, a descendant, oi the 
Sakya Prince Amitoddna, arriveil in Ohina in A I). via 
North India and (Jcxdiin (^hina. In 4’20, Saiigli Variui 
reacheil (3hin.i, and in t24 A.D. (jrunavartnan, grandson 
of an ex-king of Kabul, alter visiting tJeylon and Ja\a, arrivf'd 
at the Capital of the Sung dynasty. In 433, according to 
Bkikfihuni Nidana, a ship ealhd Nandi broughri lo 
China a second party of Sinhah'se nuns, who established thi* 
Hhikshuni ord<‘i in (>Miina. In 434, another ]>arty ol 
Sinhalese niirci, under ilie leailersliij) ol one Tissara, ai l ived m 
China to fiirllier (binavann.ni s work lor the foundation of 


the nionast.ie sy stein in China In e ight Hhiksliiis <‘ame 


from 1 Vyloii. 
Southorn India 


In Hodhidhanna son of 

\ 

, eiribarkcil m ohi age tn>m 


a king of 
In lia .mil 


* reached Canton hy sea,’* and was invit.cil to Nanking tin 
Capital ol l.he Emperor of South I'hina. Tht* Chines« 
geographer, Chia Tail, records his coining in his JInang-luia 
hsi-ta-chi.^ The kica i/nen catalogue recoids that in 
548 A.D. Paramati, a native of Ujjain (Malwa), was invited 
by the Emperor Wu, of the L’laii dynasty, and arrived at the 
Southern C«oast of China, aii<l that Vajirabodhi entered the 
ChiiU'se Capital and bi'came the founder of mystical 
Buddhism in China. For const ant intercourse betwet3n 


China and India, read Col Yule's Cathay and the Waif 
Thither. 


^ Journal of thr R. A. S, 1S96, p. 525 
‘ Vidt MHinda Pamha^ pp. 1*27-9*27. 

' n. A. for A. I>. 
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Tho sea routi‘ truai India t.o (Jhiiiu thion«j)i the port, of 
ramr.ilipti was under the special protection id the Indian 
kings. When the Climet 5 (» pilgrim, Hiuen-Tsiang, wanted to 
return to China in A.D. 645, Bhashkr ivarm m, the Brahman 
king of Kainrup (Assam) nid a vassal of the Emperor 
llarsha, told him : “ But 1 know not, if 3 'on prefer to go, by 

what route you propose to return: if you select the southern 
sea route, then I will send official attcnidants to accompany 
you.*’ Itsing sailed from China foi Indi.i in A.D. 671 and 
returned to China twenty- four years latter by the sea r.)iite 
from 'J\aniralipti. In one of his works, Itsirig gives an 
recount of no Ic.ss ihan sixty (Chinese, (^loreaii, and Tndo 
rhin^ao pilgriiii'' who sisiiiMl India in i he hu.tor half of the 
st»venth (M*ntfir\ , and ‘-mno of whom tr.jvoihul bv <he sim 
roiih- throu'^h ^raniinlipt 1 

'File inliueneo <»f Indi.an Mioughf ami eulture on Japan 
\N.i' very grest. Proh's^or Winfermf/. vvhih* reviewing 
0^'seliivhfr Japain.^chcti Idi* rah^re, s;iys : In view of s(» 
much Indi.in influence in .Iapam‘s<* liierature. it is possible 
to assume that the Kouyogen ’ or double meaning of 
Japanese poetry ma\ in anv way be eonnectod with that form 
*d Alankdra of the Indian Ktrrya, which is exactly in the 
^ame method. Th<' distiiiguisheii Japanese scholar, Mr J. 
Taka Kasii, says- ' Ibif. I ‘should liki^ to empha.size the tact, 
lhat the iiiHuencc* of India melfrial avd tntollfcLwd, must 
have been much gieatiM* in an iMiliej- poiiod than we at. 
present consider to have been the ease. ’Fhere were, for 
instance, .sevt-ral Indians, whom tht* Knroshiwo eiirreiit, 
washing almost the whole southern coast, brought to the 
Japanese shore.”' He further siys : It cannot bo denied 

Unit several Indians came to Japan, especially in view of so 
many Indians finding their way to (Jhina by sea. ” He then 
H lalx's how .1 Brahmin Boilhist ii Bharadvaja, known genorally 

* .Journal of the Royal A'^ialu* ^ocioty toi J905, p. m7I. 
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as the Brahnihi Bishop/’ caiae with anothi r priest froui 
India via Champa (Cochin China) to Osaka, thou to Nara 
where they met another IncliaTi ascetie and taught Sanskrit 
to the .lapaiiese. “ His imin.iHtry and tombstone, with i 
written eulogy, si ill exist in Naia. dust .it this time i 
Japanesi' alphahc*t or syllabary is said to have been invented 
The tilty syllabl(*s. (lojniti, are arranged by a hand evident l\ 
with a practical knowledge of .Sanskrit methoij. ’'* 

•Japanese tradition records thi^ nam<‘s ol sevend Indiaih 
who visited Japan to propagate Buddhism. One of tliem 
Bodhidharnia, of South India, Cium* to Japan and int.ervie\vei 
Prince Shotoku (A. IX .■)73-()21). Siibhkakiir«a, a native ni 
Central India, visited Japan Irom China and left at tiit 
Kiimedera Temple a part of Mahavairoehan.ibhis atnhodii 
Sutra, on Buddhistic 1'antrisin. 

It is noteworthy that some ol the' scriptures of tli< 
Japanese pri(‘sls pres<3rved in the Horinzi Tempki of Japar 
are written in Bengali characters of the eleventh century. * 
The influence of India on Japan, as J)r. Taka Kasii sa^s 
was not intellectual only. The olficial records of Japan, JNihof 
ko-ki and RwijuJcokiishi, describe how cotton was introiJnoei 
in Japin by twti Indians who reached Japan in July 799 :ui( 
April 800 A,D. Vidr also Dr. Taka Kasu’s ' VVhar> Japai 
owes to India,” in the Journal ol tht' I ndo- Japanese AH.so(‘in 
tion (or January 1910. 


« Journal of the R. A. R. for 1905, pp. 872, 87^. 

* Rev. Daito Shimaji's “India and Japan in Ancient Times/' in 
Journal of the Indo- Japanese Association for January 1910 

* Aneodota Ozooienai^ ToL HI, 
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AMEKIOA. 

America ! half hrolhci ol* thi‘ world ' 

With something gu(xl cibud bad ol every laud 

Railet : FcMtut. 

iHE lact that a higlily-oivilizod race inliabibed America lon^r 
before the modern civilization of Europe inad(‘ its appearance 
there, is quite clear iroiu tlu' striking- n^fuains of ancient 
and hi^^h retinoinent existing in th*^ ^•ountr 3 ^ Extensive 
remains oi cities whioJi must liavi- hiM*n once in a moat 
thiurisliing condition, ofsirongaiid well built fortn^sses, :is well 
.LS the ruins of very aneicut and magniliec'nt hfiildings, tanks, 
roa<lR and canals (hat meet eye ove»* a very \vidi» aren of 
thi‘ soiith(U'n continent iil Ameriea, ivn^sistibly (brer us to 
the conclusion that tin* country must havf‘ becui irdial)iU‘d a.t 
one time by a very highly -oivilizo<l nation. \Vhene,e did this 
high civilization spring ^ 

The roseaiX5h<‘H of European aiitiquarinus trace it to India. 
Mr. Coleman says : “ llaron Iluinbohlt. the great Ucrnian 

traveller and .sf*ieutist, dfvseribe'- tin* t‘xist(»ni*e of Hindu 
remains still fouiul in America.”' 

Speaking of the social usages of the inhabitants of Peru, 
Mr. Pococke says : “ The Peruvians and th^^ir ancestors, the 
Indians, are in this point »)f view at once soiui to lx* the same 
people.”- The architecture of ancient Anuuica resemblc3s 
the Hindu style of architecture*. Mr. Hardy says: “The 
ancient edifices of Ckinhcn in Central America bear n strik- 
ing resemblance to the topes of India.”* Mr. Squire also 
«ays : “ The Buddhist temples of Sonth(‘ru India, and of tin* 

* Hindu Mythology, p. .H50. 

* India in Greece, p. 174 

* Xagtenx Monachiim. 
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i»laiicjH of l\iK* Indian Archipelago, nts described to us by th 
learned members ol the Asiatic Society and the numerou 
writers on the religion and antiquities of the Hindus, corrcs 
pond with great exactness in all their essential and in maiv 
of their minor features with those of Central America."* lb 
Zerfii rein.ii-ks’ “ W<‘ find the leinarkabl** temples, fortresses 
viaducts, aequediicts ul the Aryan group 

A still mure significent faet proves the Hindu origin o 
the oivihisatiou of ancient America. The mythology of ancien 
America furnishes sutficient grounds for the inference that i 
was a child of Hindu mythology The following facts wil 
elucidate tin* matter: - 

(1) Aiucu-ieans worship]>ed Mother Kartli as .i mytholo 
gical deity, as the Hindus still do- Mkurti mnta and priihr 
tnaiti are wcll-kn<»wn and tainiliar phrases m llin<]ustan. 

(2) Footprints of heroes and <leiries on rocks and Inl 
were worshipped by Americans as ilovouMy as they ;n« 
done in India cv< n at the present da\. Mexicans are sasl 
to have worshipped the foot] in nt>» of net /a 1 Coatle, as thi 
Indians wor.ship the footprints of Hucldha in Ceylon, and o 
Krishna in Cokal, near Muttra * 

'Phe Solai -md Lunar eclipses wen* looked upon ii 
iincient America in the same light as in modern fndia. Tin 
Hindus beat drums and make noises by beating tin pc»ts am 
other things Tin* Anoaic.ins, loo, laisi* a fright^fiil howl am 
^oiind musical insti iitm^nt.s Thp {A mprica nt*) tht 'ti) 

that tliP flemov M filet nfiK fhe hater of litjhf, swttfUnrs tin 
moon a-nf! the f<nn n) tin same ivaif os the IH/mlns thivl 
that the //c/iion.s li*Vto and Keto devoar thje sitn 
moov 

* StTpeiit synilxil. 

* A Manual ot il l)fv<*lojun»*nt 

* Tlir piiopli* ol Ajnit‘1 \%oi.‘«hip th*' tool prints ol Ajaipal, the* toundui t 

oo a rook near tho city 
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(4> 'rhr pnuislb \ven‘ repirseiileil iii Anujnon \v\lh '-f'r 
jfiits round thi.nr he;ui^ . Si nf Kaf t ainl lUln rs arc* reprr 
,<*ntcd by tln^ Hindu 

(b) The Mexicans wm shipped the lit»ur<‘ made ol the 
lunk of a man with the head of an elephant. The Hindus, 
m js well-known still worship this deity undei the name 
)i Ganci^/f. Baron Hnnihoklt thus itMiiarkN on the Mexican 
leity • ‘ It presents some remarkable and apparentU noi 

tccideut i! resemblance willi the Hindu Geme'^h*' 

(d) 'rhe legend of ihe DelugeJ as believed in by the 
Hindus, was also prevalent in America. 

(7) The Americans believed that the sun stood still at 
the word of one of their saints. In Iiulia, it is said that the 
cries of Arjuna at the death of Krishna caused the sun lo 
stand still. 

(8) 1'ho tortoise myth is common to India .md America 
Ml. Taylor says The striking analogy Ix twei^n the tortoise 
myth of ]North Ammaca arul India is hv no means a matter 
• •I new obsf*rvation it iv iTidciul noi km fl bv K.ilhci Lafitan 
iif'arly a century and ri half ac»o 'Phri i* great teaturcs of tlu 
Asiatic storie.s are found .miong the North American Indians 
in their fullest ami cK*arest devt-lopinc nl 'file earth is .'sup 
port od on the back of a huge floating tortoise lh»' torloisi* 
sinks underand c?nis<*s a didiigc and the tortoisM* is enneeiv cd 

being itself t.he eaitli Heating upon the fact' of tht* 
deep” = 

(9j scrpent-woi shij» u.is eomimm ro luith ( <mntries. 

In India, even to the present <lay, the seipenl is t.he emblem 
'»f wisdom, power, tinration, life, eteriuly and a symbolic 
representation of the sun The fact that serpent- worship is 
'Common to the Hindu, the Egyptian, the Syrian, the Grecian 
the Chinese, the Scandinavian and t.he American inytbolo- 

‘ Brahma caused the deluge when only one piouE. man named Satya 
5^ta, and bin family and •aoido animaU sa^«*d Uf^earr^hn*' 

^^ 1 . 1 . 

Karlv of Mankind 
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jG^ios has huon hold h> be ariuthor prool nl thr Hindn 
mythology boiiig thu parent ot‘ thosC3 systems of mythology 
Their philosophy was also drived from India. Their belief 
in the doctrine of the transmigiation of soul'i shows then 
philosophy to be of Hindu origin. 

Apart from mythology, the mMiim rs, customs and habiis 
of the aneionl AiiHU’icans bore* a very close rescmbhinci* Lo 
those of the Hindus Their dress, cosUime, and sandals 
prove tliem ti> b<‘ of Indian origin. fhi* dress ot American 
women \va.> tin* same .is the national dress of Hindu 
women. 

All that can be salely a.s.sert<*d as to the date of the Hindu 
colonization oi‘ America i.-», that it tot>k [ilaee after t he time 
oi Sri IvJiin Chandra. That America was freipiently visited 
by the Hindus till long .dter tlie M iliahharata is amplv 
proved liistorie.al records as well ns I he fictitious literatim 
of the Hindus. 

vSri Ram (Jhandra and Rita aie ‘>till worshipped in America 
and, remarkably enough, under Ihoir original names. In 
America, an annual fair takes place, which closely ctorrespomh 
with the Dashera (lh*iin Chaiidrajee k.i-Mela) of the Hindus ' 
Sir W. Jones says : “ Hama is re|)rescnted as a deseendani 

from the sun, as the husbaud ol Sita. and the son of* a princess 
named Causelya. Tt. is very remarkable that Peruvians 
whose luces boasted of the same descent, stjded their great 
est festival llama-Sitva ; whence we may .suppose that South 
America was peopleil by the sann* raci* who imported intu 
the farthest parts of Asia the rite.s and the fabulous histon 
of Kama.” 

Mythology, architecture, philo&ophv, traditions, manner^ 
and legends of ancient America all argue the Hindu origin 
the Americans. This is aup]ioried by wliat we find in th* 

' Kor lull p.ii*tu ulai^ M c Tli*' 'I’hro^uphiM foi IsSfi 
.Vsidt.K Rvsrjii I'lie,'.. Vul 1 , p. 4 ijr> 
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riM:inaa, the Mahabhamta and other hislorical wrilini^s It 
i. LXpresaly stated in the Mahabharata thai Arjuna ecniquei- 
t.l Ratal Desa (Amej ic.O and iuan*i<Ml Ahipi, d lu^hten- ol‘th»‘ 
kin^ of that country, iiaiiied Kuroo. and that the fruit of this 
iiiuon was Arawaiiy^ who a/fcerwrds distirlgiiislied himself 
a jireat warrior. 

A word regarding* the n)ut(' to Amerit'a uscmI by tin* 
Hindus. They se‘eni generally to lia\e taken tin* S(‘a route 
from Ceylon or from some place in the I>ay o( Bengal to 
.lava, Bali, or Borneo and thence to America — to Mexico, 
(Vntial America or Pern. But more adventurous spirits 
appear sometimes to have chosi'u the land })assago to America 
through Chinn, Mongolia, Siberia, Behring Straits (which, 
;is geology has proved, was not in t^xistenei* until recent 
times), and Korth Americ^i. 


It has beem urged that the Hindus, being prohibited from 
•'rossing the sea or even t.h** river Attook, couhl not have 
gone to foreign clini<\s in considerable numbers ('itlier as 
Lraders or as settlers. Such criticism, howev(»r, t>nly betrays 
Ignorance of Hindu literature and Hinrlu history, (^olonel 
Tod .says: “ Jt is ridiculous with all tiu* knowledge now in 
<mr po::.session, to suppose that the Hindus always confined 
themselves within their gigantic barriers, thi* limits of 
'iiodern India.”- 

The most ancient as well as the most authoritative work 
ni Indian literature, the Veda, enjoins mankind to go to 
tareign countries in steamers and airships. The Yajur Veda 
(A«lhyaya 6, Mantra 21), says: — 

^fTcriTir^ i 

‘‘ Oh men, who are fit to do administrative work righte- 

’ ^lahabharata, Bheeshma Parva. Adhyaya 91. 

Tfxi’s Rajosthany Vol, II, p. 218. 
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ously, go to the seas in big, fast-going steamers, and to th.. 
high heavens in airships built on scientific principle*. 
Also : — 

inf uirimi mnc* iuci[* mr^r^tirriwnF? irr^: mf 

ijinr mmf, ii wo wo i lio \s h 

Mann says : — 

WiTTim: II 

(n-ifo q r^iiw ^o) 

“Let mankind from the different countries of the wotKi 
acquire knowledge from learned men bom in this counti} 
(India)” 

With regard to tho adjudication of disputes regardiui.^ 
the amount of fares, Manii says : — 

^imrriT'gnu^rT i 

"g" "qt WT H’qifyaiif II 

“ The final decision as to what is the suitable fare will 
rest with traders, who arc fully acquainted with .sea-routcs 
as well as land-routes.” 

Manu again says : — 

iftwnqfw iy wi q i i<a i" Hcl i 

irfr^rnff inf^ n 

(iTif o ^r«mr ^ irqfNr ) 

There are numerous instances on record of political .uid 
religious leaders of India having gone w Europe and Ameru ?! 
on polibicfil and religious missions. Mahrishi Vyasa with 
Sukhadeva went to America and lived there for some tinu* 
Sukhadeva eventually returned to India via Europe 
Desha), Persia and Turkistan. The journey took him thi»t 
years and is succinctly described in the Mahabharata, Sh{U'»j 
Parva, Sukh utpatti, Adh. 326. 

Just before the Great War the Pandavas started on i 
conquering expedition to foreign countries. The jounu v 
was twice undertaken. On the first occasion they went lo 
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r)urma, Siam, China, Tibet, Mongolia, Tartary, Persia and 
n turned to India via Hirat, Kabul, Kandahar and Baluchis- 
I tn. At Kandahar (G&ndhar) they were the guests of the 
father-in-law of Dhritarashtra. The second mission was 
Lo\\ards the West. Starting from Ceylon (Simhola-dwipa) 
rlicy went to Arabia, thence to Egypt, to Zanzibar and other 
parts of Africa. See iMahabharata, Sabha Parvu. Adhyayas, 
‘2h-28. 

The Sabha Parva ot the Mahabharata describes how 
Sahadeva, the youngest of the tiv(‘ Pandaw’^as, conquered 
M number of islands. 

?ir^irTWT^r3rfw i 
’m'^T HirTHfrr: 

The magnanimous Sahadeva conquered and brought under 
his subjection the Mlechha kings, hunters and cannibals 
inhabiting the several islands in the sea, including th»‘ island 
called Tamra, etc. 

The Great Arjuna, in the course of a voyage visited the 
following islands: (l> Agastha Tirtha, (2) Pooliim Tirtha : 
(3) Subhadra Tilth, (4) Karandharn Tilth, (5) lUiaradwaja 
firth. See Mahabharata, Adi Parva. 

Emperor Sagars extensive foreign conquests are also 
well knowm. His conquest of the ishuids of the Indian 
Vrchip(‘lago is mentioned in the ancient traditions of those 
I'-iands, where he is still worshipped as th<* “ God of the Sea.'' 
'^(‘e also Kamayana, Bdlakanday V. 2. 

The succession of the sons of Sri Krishna to the throne of 
Bajrapura^ in Southern Siberia (to the north of the Altai 
Mountains) has already been mentioned. 

It is also well-known that the emperors and kings of 
India often married foreign princesses. In addition to 
Dhritarashtra's marriage with the daughter of the king of 

* See Hari Vansha Purana, Vishnu Parva, Adhyaya, 97. 
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Afghanistan, and Arjuna’s with that of the American Ki'i ^ 
Kiiru, wu find that Aniniddha, grandson of Sri KrishiiM 
married the princess Ookha, daughter of Ban, King of Shon i 
which belonged to Egypt. ' Maharaja Chandragupta marru <j 
the daughter of Seleucms, King of Babylon. 

The obnoxious prohil)ition to cross the Attock is of roct tii 
t»rigin. The Hindu possesshiii of the Afghan and Porsinn 
territories was a relic of their ancient conquest. So late ev(Mi 
a.s the first few centuries of the Christian era, the Hi min' 
lived in thousands in l^irkistan, Persia and Russia. Tiu* 
Chinese traveller, HlucnTsang (030 A.D.), noticed that in tin* 
chief cities of Persia, Hindus, were settled enjoying the full 
pi’actice of their religion.^ For an account of the lliudii 
commercial colony at Astrakhan, see the account given hy 
Professor Pallas. Mr. Elphinstone says : “ Even at thi* Y>res(*j\t 
<lay, individuals oi‘ a Hindu trib(* from Shikarpiii setth* 
merchants ami bankers in the towns of Persia. Turkistan ;uul 
Russia.’”’ The sam(‘ may bo .said ol' a large numbei- of iln 
natives of Jaisalnioi'. 

A few passages from ancient Sanskrit work.s of historicu 
niiportanco may be quoted to show that the original foiimiei" 
and forefathers of many of the different nations of the woil<l 
before they migrated to their respective countries, wen 
inhabitants of India. As quoted above, Manu (Chapter \ 
]3age 43) say.s : — 

xnr^T: ftrTTTTT: y 

CT’iTT: H 

1 See Hari Vansa, Vishnu Parva. Adh. 116-127. 

* Beal's Buddhists Record, Vol. II, p. 269. 

^ Elphinstone’s History ot India, p. 135. 
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‘‘ The following tribes of Kshatriyas havi* gradually sunk 
.Mto the state of Vrishalas (outcaates) from the (‘xtinetioii »>!* 
-? 4 cred rites, and from having no eomniuniration with the 
ibuhnians, riz,, Paundrakas, Odias, I Uavidas, Kainbojab, 
Vnvaiias, Shakas, Parad.is, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiiatas, Davadas 
,nd Khasas,” etc. 

Sir W. Jones, in his treatise on the Chinese.' under 
'stands “by Chinas, the Chinese, who, as the Brahmins »eport, 
ire descended from the Hindus.” The other names, which 
jire apparently those ol other nations, may be thus explained 
The Shakas Avere the ancient Sac«ne. The Pah lavs were Medt»s 
speaking Pahlavi or the ancient Persian. The Cambojas 
were the inhabitants of Kainboja ort^imbodia the Yavans 
as is well-known, were the (irt^oks. The Daiadas of Hardas- 
than m the Chinese territory 

The Mahabharata (Anushasaiia I’ai'a, \crses 2,10?^ and 
2 104) says : — 

VWT WTWV I 

ArfrjTrTT ■^T^wrsrriT^^'srrTr ii ii 
?fTf i 

Ii *??oy II 

TlfT^T-fTT l^T^TTFSTTW^^-ifTTr I 

'rhese tribes of Kshatriyas, f /c Shakas Yavaims Kam- 
hojan Dravidas, Ivalindas, Pulindas,** Ushiu.iras, Kolisarpa*^, 

* Sir W. Jdiics’ Work'', \'oI. I, ]). 09. 

* That Kamhojas meant the inhabitants <il Cainboriia is siipportGii iiy 
I wo verses from the Mahaiih.ii ata, where fhe\ aie •'aiH lo he liMiig towards 
I lie north east : — 

j 

n'^Tvnxir, ii 

“ The son ot Indra conquered the Daa-adas with the Kamiiojas and the 
i>a&yus who dwelt m the north-east region.”— Mahabhai'ata, Book JI, 
H>31, 1032. 

The Khases are mentioned m the Ramayana also. 

The Andhras, Pundras, Sabaia*" Pulinda'^, Mutibas, arc also mention* 
» ^ m the Altai oya Brahraana 
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and Mahishaka», have become outcastes (and exiled) fr<Mii 
having cut off their connection with the Brahmans. 

This is repeated in verses 2,158, 2,159, where the followm^ 
additional tribes are named: Mekalas, Latas, Konvasin^ 
Samdikas, Dorvaa, Chanrns, Savaras, Barbaras, and Kirata* ' 

\ WtT: II 

ftrTTHT TTT^T: ^TTT^: II 

H^THTTfr irsf ’STTH'ar'q’ «f II 

The Kamhojas, Sliakas, 8hal)ai*as, Kiratas, and Vnrvai 
are again inentinneH in lhc‘ Mahabharata, Drona Far\ri 
verse 4,747 : — 

^T^-STT-STt I 

ftsTTTiTHf -WKnirT ^ ii 

Yfvnrf I 

HYTTWrTir tYtitW II 

“ Shameya destroying the host, converted the bcaiitilu* 
earth into a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thou 
sands of Kainbojas, Shakas, Sabaras, Kiratas and Varvaia^ 
The ground was covered Avith the shorn and hairless bn’ 
long-bearded heads* of the Dasyus, and their helmets as il 
with birds bereft of their plumes,' 

As many as 16 different foreign tribes are said in ShanH 
Parva ( Section 65, line 2,429 ff.) to have descended from thr 
Hindus. King Mandhatri asks Indra ; — 

1 Vishnu Purana names over two hundred different peoples knowiT *' 
the Hindus, including Chinas, Pablvas, Yavanas, Barbaras, Bahlikas (p^ 1''^ 
of Balkh) and Huns. — See Wilson’s Vishnu Put ana, Vol. II, p. 156. 

^ Compare tho hairless but long-bearded heads oi the Arabs. 
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‘ipTinr: f^ncnri ^rpmrnjl^: irwr i 

iicirmirTTT ii 

Tjf^n^T TWT: ’ ^H : | 

TOTT^r II • 

WT^T •? II 

c-59f TfNnirqi II 

IT^THTTTr is || 


“The Yav;mas, Kiratas, (Sniidhuras, (^Jhinas, Savaras, 
Varvaras, Shakas, Tiisharas, Kaiikas, Palilavs, Andhras, 
Madras, Paundras, Pulindas, Kaiiiathas, Kauibojas vten 
sprung from BrahwAin,^ and from K-^hatrigas, persons of 
the Vaislifja and Shudra (asfe^. How shall all those pc^oplo 

• »r different coujVtries practice duty and what rules shall 
kings like me prescribe for those who are living as Dasyus 
Instruct me on those points, for thou art t.he friend of 
aur Kshatriya race/* 

Manu’s account of the origin of tin' Yavanas, Shakas, ote., 
IS supported by the Vishnu Pnrana. When Sagara learnt 
Irom his mothci all that had befallen his father Bahu, being 
\exed at the loss of his paternal kingdom, ho vowed to 

• ^terminate the Haihayas and other enemies who had 
conquered it. 

“ Accordingly he destroyed nearly all the Haihayas. 
When the Shakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavs 
w(jre about to undergo a similar fate, they had recourse to 
Vasishtha, the king’s family priest, who interposed on their 
b«*half in these words addressed to Sagara, representing them 
as virtually dead : ‘You have done enough, my son, in the 
'\«ty of pursuing these men, who are as good as dead. In 
‘►I'ler that your vow might be fulfilled, I have compelled 
tliem to abandon the duties of their caste, and all association 
wlih the twice-born.’ Agreeing to his spiritual guide's 
pc^'^posal, Sagra compelled these tribes to alter their costume. 
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Hf nijide the Yavaims shave theij- heads?, the Shakas sha^.- 
half their head^?, the P/lradas vveai- long hair, and th. 
Pah lavas hoards. These and other Kshatriyas he deprivec^ 
of t.he study ot' the Vedas and the V^ashatkara. In conse 
quenct* of their abandoiunent of theii proper duties and ol 
their desertion by th(‘ Hrahinans, they became Mleehhas.” 

The llarivansa Piinuia also says: Shakah Vavana 

Kdnihojfih P(rrtt(hi/t Pahiaoa.'^ tafha ! KoUs<irpah Sama 
hi*i}tfih Darvas rholah Sa-Keraluh ! Surve te K^hatriya^ 
tala f^ytham dim rmo ninikritali / Vasititha-vach'xnad rajan 
Safjar&aa Makaimtma ! The Shakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Parada.s, Palilavas, Kolisaij'as, Mahislias, Darvas Cholas and 
Keralaa hail been all Kshatriyas, but deprived of their social 
and religious position by the great Sagaia (Hindu king) in 
Mccordance with the advice of Vasishtha. vSoine other 
iiribcs ore also mentioned in thi* next \ers(* to have received 
similar torealinent. ' 

Priyavrata, Swayambhn va\s son, divided the earth into 
.seven dwipas • 


(I> 

dambu Dwipj 

i (Asia). 

(2) 

Plakshu 

(South America). 

V’i) 

Ihlshkara 

(Norlli Amerii*a) 

(4) 

Kiiiunch.i 

V Africa). 

(•'>) 

Shaka 

( Kurope). 

(•i) 

Shalinali „ 

f Antarcta, Australia). 

(7) 

Kiisa „ 

(Oceania ). 


Owing to (he destruction ol tlie greater j)art of Sanskrit 
literature it i.s impossible now to intorpre^ correctly these 
googiMphical tacts not only because these are onl}’ the fr»g 

^ Mr. ('riaij'^actums ot tilt? Ro^val Asmtic Society, Vol. 1, i> 

•453) cjuotA.*s ftii aiR'it'iit Hiiulii writer, who ''latesihcit the ha^^>al■ie tongue> 
are called the Phiami i, tt.r \avaiia, the Roniaka and the Barbara; “ thi* 
first three of whieh, ' say^ he, “ w^onld be the Persian, the (ireek and thr 
Latin.^ But w huh ii> ihe fourth and how Latin beerimi* known in India, 
it is difhoult to ‘•ay. Ami yet it is a well-aulhentiratcd tact that in tlu 
tinu* uLfchu|ieiof Asok.i ihfre w,>s eoii'^tant mterenulse lietween India ami 
Home. 
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Kionbaiy remains ol* the atiienet* oj sjeoy^raphy inextricably 
niixed up with Piiranie mytholeofy and theolocry, bub to a great 
oxtont beeause many oT thi‘sc aiicu-nt dwipa^ and countriois 
have been so materially altered in eoiiseijnence of the Cata- 
,lyani called the Deluge, as to hav(‘ become impossible of 
ulentifieat ion now. Hie fatlu'r of tht‘ modern geological 
srience, Cthvier, expresses th(‘ following opinion regarding this 
Deluge in his Descourn /es dc la Surface 

till Globe, p. 283 (.5th Edition)* ' T consider with Messrs. 
Deluc and Dolotnieii than if there is anything e«tablished in 
geology, it is thf' fact t.hal tlu^Kui faei> of the earth has been 
the subject of a gn'nt- and sndchui revolution, the ilate of 
which cannot go miieh further hack thaui five or six thousand 
years ; that this revolution ha.s sunk (fniforrr) or caused to 
Misapjiear {faU roitr*^) s(»ni(‘ of thesis laiuls whi(*h weia* 

formerly inhal)it»‘d by th(‘ nuui, togi tlua* -vith those species 
of animals which are now ttu^ mo-t e»iminoi 

We thus liiifl that th(» Hindu civilization overran the 
<*ntire universe*, and that its landmarks an* still to b(‘ seen 
ill over th(' globe. Nay, it still lives and breatlu's around us. 
Sa\H Moiisifui’ l)(*U)ns: “ l'li(* influence i>f the ca\i1ization 

worked out o/ #///o in India is around and 

about ns every day of our liv(*s. It pervades every corner of 
the civilized world. Oo to America and you find there, as 
in Europe, the influ(*ricc of that civilization which came 
originally from the banks of the Canges.” 
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Isgislatoi-s, while Vyasa perbips surjiassed Plato in keepiii^/ 
the people trcmblingl) .ilive to the punishment which 
awaited evil deeds.”* 

Professor Heereii The literature ot the iSanskru 

language incontestably belongs to a highly-cultivated people, 
whom we niay with great reason coiisider to have bt'en th«* 
most informed ef ill the KasU It is, at the same time, .i 
scientific and a poetic literature. - lie also says: “Hindu 
literatun* is one of the richest in prose and poetry. 

Sir W. Jones says that ‘ human lile would not be sutti 
cient to make onoselt acquaintcid with aa// com^lderahle part 
of JHindu bleratare. Professor Max Muller says: “ Thi 
number ot Sanskrit works of whicli J/<SV. are still in existeiict* 
amounts to ten thou.sand. This is more, F believe, than tin* 
whole classicui literature ot Greece and Italy put together. ' 

Prof. Macdonell sajs tliat tin* Sanskrit literature in 
quantity e.xceetis that of Greeti'e and Rome put together.*' 

Rev. Ward .sa^s. ‘‘ No reasonable poison will deny to tin 
Hindus ol ioriiier times iIk* praisi ol vin-y extensivii learning 
The variety ol subji^cts upon which the) wrote pro\e bliai 
tili/toHf rviiry aricnrc was enltivaU‘ii among them. The 
manner also in which they treated these -subjects proves tlial 
the Hindu leaui' d men yielded, the palm ol learning !•» 
scarcely any other of the ancients. The more their philoso- 
phical works and lawbooks an* studied, the more will thi 
onquirei be convineLil ol the depth of wisdom possessed b> 
the authors, 

Mrs. iMainuiig says. ‘The Hindu had the widest range 
of mind of which man is capable.” ' 

' Cunninghttfii 8 History ot the Sikha. 

* Hoerrn s Historifiil ReaunrchcP, Vol. 11, p. 201. 

'** Asiatic Hobearchcb, Vol. 1, p. 354, 

* Max Miillor 8 India : Whut can it tcacli us? p. 84. 

* History ot ^iiakrit Literature, p. '* 

*• Ward's Antiquity of Hinduiem, Vol. IV, concluMon. 

■ Ancient au<i Media vul Imiia, Vol. 11, p. US 
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The high intellt^ctual and emotional powers ot' the ancient 
Hindus were in any case dt'stined to produce a literature, 
remarkable for its sublimity and extent; but when these 
great gifts had the most perfect, melodious, and the richest 
language iu the world to work with, thi' result could not but 
be a literature not only the most tortile and fascinating in 
the woild but w«ni<lorful in range and Mstonishing in depth. 


SANiSKKlT LAX<iUAUK. 

Sir W. Jones, one ot t he most intellectual of the European 
critics of Sanskrit literature, pronoiinc(*d the Sanskrit 
language to b(3 “of a woiuh'rful structure, more perfect than 
th(» Greek, more, (jopious than the Latin, and more ex(juisitoly 
refined than either”' 

Professor Eopp**^ also says that “ Sanskrit is more perfect 
Hud copious than the Greek and the Latin and more exquisite 
and eloquent than either. ’ Professor Mux Muller calls 
Sanskrit the “ language of tinguoges, ” and remarks that 
“ it has been truly said that Sanskrit is to the Seieiice of 
language what Mathematics is to Astronomy.”'* 

Professor Wilson says: “The Hindus had a copious 
ind a cultivated language.’ “ The Sanskrit,” says Professor 
lleereii, “ we can safely assert to be one of the richest and 
most refined ot any. It has, moreover, reached a high degree 
of cultivation, aiid the richness of its philo.sophy is no way 
iiterior to its poetic beauties, as it presents us with an abun- 
dance of technical terms to express the most aljstract ideas.”^ 

' Afiiatic Kesearciicti, Vol. I, p. 422. ** tSansknl has the moHi prodi- 

i^iouB compouiids. Home of them extending to 1S2 Hyllablee.” — Asiatic 
searches, Vol. I, p. 360. 

“ Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXXHI, p. 43. 

■* Science of Language, p. 203. 

Historical Kcbcarches, Vol. II, pp. lUU, 110. 

As an example of Mr. James Mill’s inveterate prejudice against 
everything Hindu, the following may be cited ; Le Pere Paolin says that 
“ Sanskrit is more copioub than Latin, it has several words to express th«i 

thing. "I'hc* sun has more than 30 names, the muon more than 20 ; a 
has 2<J, a stone 3 or 0, n leal 5, an ape 10,_aiid a crow 9." Mr. Jamet- 
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Thi H (n rm i»i Srhl*^ 1, s 

il IS c<illf (3 Suiskiit f |>il*c*t hnishtd In its stun tin ( 
and t^ruumai it ( los( 1\ i ''<nil»N>th( (JituU but is JiihiiiU 1\ 

O 

moK le^nlu nidtlKi f* n nioi i ii[»U ilniugh not los*- rn 
it cotiiiinu tlu lunM ^s 111 ill Li\* >1 '»utlv dcvoloji 

njt nt (in l>itvil\ ml dm • ( in »« \ id Li in \v liiUt li ivii ^ 

II ti iliiiii \ ill I n II 1 t • 1 II III ) t s It i'^ ills* in 

"uisln il 1)^ t \|Mi "^lori • (iitlii I -sih nid i n ibli islhui 
Hl ig.im - 1 1 \ 1 In Sm kni i m l>int 1 1n ^ n ions i pi in 
Iks s-si d ipniliK bv * 1 In i 1 >n^in > (ii cim copious 

ij( ss d< I p 1 }iH d I Join m Ion i i In di\ m dll »1 ns i n u n ti iis 
m^lln llibiiw inii^iK III No si\ 1 nd^i d b} n 

org line si md nd ol tin ]>i ik ip d i !< iin nt^ I I uij i i^c i ii 
Sinskiit ( \( c Is III ^imiini*i(d stnuiiiK md i-. mdei 1 lli 
II n s [Ml h ( 1 1\ di \ I 1( j) d )l lii idioin^ ii >1 < i i pt in , tin ' 
ind lilt III 

111 iiii[Mit m I d tin 1 m ^in i d Im^nao s j 

n|c*iil\ iMo^tiisi i vvh n \m i oiisidi i Sn \V \V 1 1 until 

tin fnt tint iIj modtin i)liilolo^\ d il * s h noi I hi s|ini\ I 
S mski It bi I In I ui op( m ‘ 

Sir \\ Inns is^i i n i t! ii l> pdd N i » in 

/ ( Til dmii (Il ni^m d ^ n i< ii in tlu djdi ib ‘s • ♦ 

W.^^l I in Vsi 1 u l(ii\i«l n >i onU pi » » s I m d inii 

(pnt\ ot I In ^mkiit lit i him I)U { omts « iit ibe < li uiti 1 

ihiou^b vvimli Smskiit idiil ^s iplu md h nni ^ lio \ i 

Mill, iliii 1^ I ' 1^ ill u i hi I I MU 111 il I ni_,i n tiilil It I t 

htiMMg util 1 uiii I I N iNtiiii^ulii ill jUNid annul ii i n iiioi t ii 


OIK On till 

l»fO| 

\\ il III \ 1 mil \\ It It 

W Mild 1) MM 

of 


ot 1 lu [lU I) 1 t 

lit 1 

Il MI )l 1 I II t li * ri 1 1 

1 til I Ot 11 

ot 

ill t 

1 s It 1 ( nil \ 

1 1 

1 \ ^1 fc 111 * M 1 1/ 

/ndi t \ i 

iJ 

n ‘1 

* Sillily 1 

Ul 

I \ 1 I il ii It pill 




Ihid 1 

1(1) 





Hut. , 

KK) 





1 11} 111 

( 

n li h 1 J(>4 

i It t 111 1 iti 

1) 

it 

SI mu 1 ( t uii) 

1 In , il i« ^ \v 1 1 i 1 1 \ 

1 |)l 1 ll it 1 Ml 

ot 

h , 

( \>lll|> II >1 IM < 1 

11 1 II 

1 1 ISIS \ Il 




\sl it 1 

h. 

IMS \ ' 1 j IS 

1 LOl > 11 1 

1 1 

H 

l\l,s» 11 lu , \ 1 

1 li 

1 Kl n 1 'O \ I 11 M 

Ul IvMl In 1 it Ml 



iih \ll^ uli 1 ul d ) \li nn I\ 111(1 nt 
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»\v iidfc* tht Wi^i in<l woikii ^ in t In n< w uni tii sli in xt(.i i lU 
i\ 111 ible tliLU pio hi m 1 II nil 1 IKsiol Pvthis^oris Socia 
1 s Plilo \ii^t()fl Z n (^K I » S n\(»li Vnoo Vii^il mil 

t licis In (In nil ih( I mu U »f lit i i^ 1 1 jint itmn wit h \ y is i 
k i|)il I (J lilt mil I* IT »n] ill Kill nil J imuni \iicidi 
r mini )ti(hi iii«i V ilniiki Ml t i(l\ ni ioin])LMti\( 

I liilnlo^v in so III is It Ins in iik ( d t nils tn show t Inot 

Smskiitistln inntluinl \V in t Ini ip m 1 in j[n yi l<^i( ni 
th« Sinkii^ w(n diin< I i h ni^inil lonis md lhn‘>i ossi n 
n ill\ ni((ssii\ \\nl(l^ \lii h t inn ‘In Imis nt ill |]i(n» 

ingiP ^ s In nlli 1 unid ti ni I fin* is ( >inni m I i dl 

)i niosl nf tin lin^ni^t «! (lin i^rnn[) is snpplud lo o n*li 
1 incjM im h\ I h S inski il 

Tlio ]( und J>i Piitcini I sns i h dfinitv hitwii^n 
h (iK i k 1 in in 4 ind t In >1 1 P n >i ii 1 nisi i it is ( ( 1 1 un 
nid ( ss ipid rin iisi »t c i^inti idioms pioN • s tin rntions 
who MSI d 1 h in t > in\( (l< < ndn| liom om st x k Th it tin 
( li^ion oi ili( ( rii I ks ( nn nt( d tio n in Kishinsoinci no 
»»n< will d n> \V\ must ilic i.fon supposi iho iili^ion as 
will s till Inii^iniTC of (h m tolnn bi en di nvnl in n^reat 
pait iiniru dn tM} fi m tin 1 isi * 

Ml Pononki s I lu (iin k 1 ini'll is idnnition 

troin thi hinskiit - itMi \V Joiits sivs ‘ [ was not i 

littlo sinpiis(d to find th t oat of tin words in Du Foiion’s 

/md Diftioiniv si\ oi scvin n i puit Simkiil Piofpsso? 
Hick 11 i\s fn po nf till ih /md is d ii\<d fioni 

fb( SiiiskiP * 

As tin Diniii^ii I th( "Uii fi 111 which tli dpinbet^ 
t \V( still) Asn II dciivffl il I In imkiil nimfsol 
dll fi^uti 1 1() til s»nni fiom xhnfi iimsl 1 111411 ic>(*s 

h i\i dl ii\td tin ir n mn s uf tin id li^im s 

’ \)i I*1U; h 11(1 N S1< il T-list 1\ )f Mhii \ I I |> »u ' 

Iridi 1 in <r) i( t., ]) IS 

* Sir W. Tuiief.’ \\oiks, Vol, I pp 

^ Hceiun's Kistoncal Kt^yeatchcs Vol. It, p 220 
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rVit 'ViiiskiU IJ '»* 1 dvuM lied I Ml 11 t f * pronounced ^tot) 
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Numi H vis. 


Sanski it 

/ui(i 

(•iitk (I)oiu ) 

Latin 

Gothic 

pi u hanirt 

Fiat tiLin i 

Pi >ti 

Puma 

Fruma 

D'Mtua 

Bit\ i 

1) It I V 

AlUi i 

Ant’hata 

^ntl^a 

1 In it \ a 

1 rita 

lirtii 

riu idyo 

Ch itm tha 

Tiiriva 

I Lt w t a 

Quuta 

Fidvordo 

Pm hama 

Pii^ Ih i 

P< mpt 

Quinta 

Firafto 

Sustl 

1 

IT kti 

S T 

Saishti) 

s v| i im h 

H iptat h i 

11 H lit 

1 tima 

Sibundo 

A'^lit nin 

mi 

O^d 1 

O t i\a 

Ahtiido 

\ \\ ini 

Naum i 

I nn »t 1 

\ n V 

\iiiudo 

Dit^iina 

Di mi 

I>rk it a 

T") 1 iin 

T tihiindn 

'^ariakrit 

f itni 

1 

( u k 

f It him 111 

1 Wdsh 

1 ki 

1 1 

il 

W 1 

1 n 

1>\ 

J3i 

Du 

l)i 

Dan 

In 

Til 

Ir 

1 1 

In 

e 1 at ur 

Quai t 1 

1 a 

Kc tt 1 u 

1 will ai , 

Pir h 

Quin Jii 

1 cut 

Pink* 


M vh 

\ 

H»\ 

S/t St7l 


Slpt 1 

St))l< n 

Hi pt I. 

St])t V III 

Siith 

Vhe 

0< to 

Okt 

\ 7tllUl 


N n \ 

M )\ V m 

1 mil a 

13* u > III 

Nail 

l>i a 

I) ( in 

Ik k V 

D* /nut 

Dp/ 


To these nmn< 1 els wi snl)|oin « hint (oiespoetns ot the 
Xnmogy nh Vprms 
nqn in 


Sanskiit 

/ind 

< 1 tk 

Latin 

^(1 a mi. 

Dad hi rai 

Dido ini 

Do 

Dada si 

Dodha bi 

Dido •i 

Da a 

Dad te* 

Dadha tc 

Dido ti 

Dat 


Plural 


Dad maa 

Dade mahi 

1 Dido mes 

Da muB 

Dat t’ha 

Dasta ^ 

Dido t€ 

Da tia 

Dad te 

Dade nti 

Didonti 

1 

Da nt 
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fjEVFBM VlFVV OF THF PFR<'0VS OF THF VERB 
F^l tf Pfrison 


Sanskrit 

/mi 

iil k 

Lat in 

Tlsh^ mu 

Hi t i 11 

Ifi t nil 

Mo 

Dadami 

Dll) atm 

Dll Ml 

Du 

Asmi 

M nil 

1 ir II 1 

Sun 

Baliniini 

]’ 11 mil 

PI I 

ti ro 

Vaharai 

\ azann 

1 kh 

\ eho 


SfCuncil 

Perwn 


Asi 

A hi 

1 1 



Hi ht 1 ] 

Hi t 

sta 

Dad iMi 

Dl 1) 111 

D ] 

D 

Bhan i 

1 u ihi 

Pl 1 

1 1 h 

T-ibUI h( s 

Hi 1 

Hi t u 

St 

Diulh> i 

Dn lliv 

Dll 1 

D 

Bhari 

Bhii i 

n 1 >1 

1 r is 


Srtonfl / 

PbiittI 


Tisht hat ha 

Hi t! at } 1 

Hi 1 it 

St it is 

Kharal ha 

Bn i i 

1 h 1 1 

1 1 itis 

Tisht In t h k 

Hi 1 i t 

Hi t n t 

Stl tlH 

Da<lvat a 

D i I i\ it 1 

D 1 1 f 

D ti 

Bhiii ♦ t i 

B t 

If r lit 

Kt 1 it is 


Tin, if 

Pi 1 ^0 n 


Asti 

A*<ht 1 

1 sti 

Lst 

Fisht vt 

Hi^ht iti 

H 1st it 

St It 

Dadati 

D i III lit 

Dl 1 )t 

Du 

Bariti 

Bn lit 

PI t r p )i 

Ft It 

Bhui « < 

Bn It 

11 lOl 

Ft 1 lit 

Doth at 

D n 111} 11 

D d >u 

Dtt 


fJi trd Pl } Hon PI a ) al 


Bantt 

Ht lite 

tS) cnti 

buut 

Tishtauti 

Ristcnti 

Histanti 

Stant 

Dadati 

Dl 1» nti 

Dl ionii 

Dant. 

Bharanti 

Blit nt) 

Pht ronti 

Fei unt 

Vabonti 

\ azenti 

Lkhonti 

Vohunt 



UTBBATUBS. 1?! 

View or ' Didomi iv rm Fuiure Tense 
Singular 


ZinU 


Greek, 

Da S 3 ami 

.. 

Do so 

Da sa 3 si 


Do acia 

Da syati 

Dual 

Do ati 

1 )a syat lias 


Do soton 

Dj. 

/U (nal 

1> 1 SI tun 

Da by am ^ 


1 )t> MMU 1 

Da s\ at ha 


1 ) ) s tt 

I la syant 1 


Dl Mitl 

SUPINLS 

\\i> I\ri\ 

iu\ ts 

Saijski It 


Latin 

'st ha tum to at ui<l 


bta urn 

Da turn, togi\ 


D ituni 

Ina turn, to Lii >\\ 


No (uni 

I* it uin, t j ill ink 


P>tun» 

F t nil, t j ^ 1 


tluni 

'^tl i tniii, lu atit \v 


Sir itum 

\n1 turn, to iiK lilt 


\ It tinii 

ini liini, t } 8 Mind 


S >11 i-Lum 

barp tnin U> ^ j 


Si I pt urn 

V inn turn t » n iint 


\ initiini 

1\ h t ui 1 , 1 ) 1 1 in 


1 1 tiiiii 

J nil l ini Hi t)i ^ t 


( n I luiii 


Thi s( il< i)i ( ii( 111 It loll IS ( ohiifi )ti to ill II it ions, iincl 
s Its oi 14111 totlu IIiihIu'' Di Hill intern is mcliuccl to 
^uppoit th< tliLoi^ iliit Siiiskiit IS thi inotlui of ill Aiyan 
tlndo-Euiopi m) 1 111411 141 s 

Ml liopp* sa\s thil it I ne tini* Smsknt was the ono 
I ingu 141 spoken ill over th< wen Id 

Mens Dubois si^sthat Sanskrit is the original source 
if all the Euiopoan langu iges ot the present day. 


Fxlmbuti^h Rcmcw Vol WMII p 4.> 
Bible in Inelia 
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MiSb C/JUpeiitei ^ '^*3'* th^ui^li thi* oiiginal houi< oi 

San&kiit Ai} i\\ iit i i( his now bocn pioved to h»ivi 

been the langu ol no <»f *^h<* countiics ot mod* rn 
Europ»‘ in tnno*- 

A Ch rill in oiiti'* si^s fill! 1 11 'ski It 1*^ the mother «>l 

Grc*( k uiil <f<iniin I iii_,u i^» s ind ihfil if his n 

oth« I I litioM hi iluiji thi'^ IS iht n i-cin \^ M »\ Vnillfi 

1‘alls it the Hiici* lit I Ml if tilt Ai \ i> 

I hi Mill mil |int \ < t 1 1 <li tn ( i \ ill/ itioii is iin<pit st i i 

ibl^ hi 3i)ii<i ( )iii[) It i^oM tiitlthi mtiipiaii ills ut niiniiiih>ii 
ris til thi ill' II itjnit it t lii iSiDiktit litii itm 

♦ilmi 111 »'il( I i\iiiin^s lit th( t n liltin'- «‘‘\ci|it tli 

Hinilu (I uttiitliii^ (ti tint t >i It nt ilisi tin iiunU I 
V iinms de N ‘ ni|)m« nts it H i Itlhi'-ni whth ttiok iis i i-i* m 

liuii i lilt 1 h u lint 1 111 Vtdii i« li^mn ('ouia 

l)|oi nstjLiii i IN" lilt ''O < i i I It 1 ii t s Si. iiptnu s (tilt 
iiciint s nt ill tti '-Kit it uihin^ i 1 Ik L^\}niuis; t mit un 

niihlpll>stt li lu I I t III 1 ht t Mil it (illi itpii' liitWt I 

Hi tiiii s ( s|in it II il \ I <i IN 1 < I I / h lititih Ihitiilh f m in 

wisdtini) uliHi 1 1 n iiw^h ui t \hilin iln iliitiiiits 

liiitlilhisni A^; 11 I tin < nl) liw\|)lini wiuinjj wlinli n 

llu tl ilisl il It 11 i*- ( dll tl l*i m t // nif ^ L t is nm ft's! I 
intl toriiis til I'ti^t I luiuttii Piiii II (li t ( t nt Iji^Ik'- 
iiitelli^eiKi i ind llu til (l>’»<lh J» tldni) whtli (tt \elt»| 
tiu iiKLiph} K tt ihi l> ddhisi liiithm^ llie iiinilv 

Ihtil W I lit I "‘^s And wnilt tin el inns «it tii 
>\iilliii ittnitl it In li Ml lihiiiiiit tn i hi^ii d,iitit|mt 

Mt thii'' indisjiiil ihK |ntivt«i n^ t\liinil gm^iipllici 
tistiiiiiinv tin irittiiiil \ idt iii in Ik simo dinclitui 
vvliirh ni i\ ht -.mIi i* ti ti >ni tlnii (inhiits i-. n<t 1 » 

t'onehisn 

’ n I 1 I fc Vs- Hit 

I It I i\ I til ill 1 1 I h 11 

• I I tt ' ’ i I II li ii 1 il r itt I c, I 
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Akj oi WiiniNi 

This mlioducts 11 ^ lu th» iiupoiiiiit is 

Rt^aras tht ait oi wiitui^ in Ain uni India Apiil liom 
Ml Wobci b acci pi inci i tiu < 1 inns (>( tht w i it U ri icc oids 
1 Indian litu Uuk lo \ hi^h antupiit\ Fioh s^ii Wilson 
i\s Till FI Ildus fiiv4 lu t n in posst oi tint (wilting) 
IS lon;^ is oJ i lilt 1 il UM ^ 

Piofi ssoi lit « i n s i\ I thiii^ out lu s I > ( st iblish 
iu la( t tint dpi) i) rii il niitin^ ni kuit\>M in IiiiiJ lioin 

lit t iilust tinns nd tint n iis w n vi lotdiiitd i 

uistuptioiis bill \t n It d d ) i » v i\ pinp»»s( ol oinuion 

hit ( ouni l>]oi list )i j n i s i\ - ihil llu lloidiis | t >S( sst d 

\Millin Ik»o1 s »r I li^ioii Ik i )i J s{){) lit oi ^()0 m us 

Ik to) i Vbi di uii 

Iht it sols (ji<»l<i‘'Uu k< I lionuiin^U Ahitiu} uxl Kuth 
iioltl thil tilt iiuht I >i 1 iu l*f fi must liast Inui 

! t tfft n If • ! bt it»i t I Ik in 

Ml \ m< t Ml Smith si^v Wiitin^ vv is iiiunU in 
ominoif 1st loi^ Ik I »n ili tUys I ( h indi i^iipt i 

( onsitUiiii^ tin b u ku utint ss oUici inlioiis m tlx 
iivtiiiioii oi tlx 111 tl wMtin^ 1x1 to llu 

s t ( rui pi x to ] hi 11 11 III 1 wixim th \ owt dl then 

unin^ intl uistlom 1 ii xi\o iltsi^tilu ilx uv t)t (iittk 

( ultUM FitsiiiU 1 issi^u hi^li ntxpnl> to tlx. JI ixiu 

lit oi w 1 1 ting 

Iholt ssui Mix Miillti iui tint diows r > will tin woik 
ot ftiH l»( Mils tl ingt uni d)sui I sup[)osni)n is 

tholl^ irx \[>lit ibit Vput lr« n tlx inttniii uxi tlirttr 
'idfiirt out ii< iKux IS Midix 1 l r i» in tlx suppisition 

Mill In 11 I V I n i M I tin t 

Flurt Hi n n il f irrl \ 1 f I ,, ^>0 ' 

llu n> it t llintli p • 

^ ♦ I 1 1 J n 11 I I t I i I I Ll r 

I ii h Hi 1 I \ I ' I (1 I J 
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When geoinfrti\ and istionoin} flouiishod so highly and 

<*xlensi\el\ in Iiidi i nion thari .3,000 yens beiore Christ 
according to tin* < ihuhtion ol the 0 (lt.biit((l latronoinoi 
Badly, .s it at d! c >iir«)\ ibk lli i( ^^nllng should hxvt b( ei 
unkriiiwii bi i«ii( HvO 15^ * Tiotis^ui M I)iiii(ku sa\ 

that utoidiii^ t»» M i\ MiilKi s tliLoi^ Iht limb infiaa> must 
h/iv( hi 1 ) n 1 mu d ii in m«»r\ nil ‘3'>0 13 ( Inil it scvtijs 
to lilt In s IV 1 ijiiitt iiujMiNsil)l( < on^idi 1111 ^ IIkmi loini 

H« adds n iht limbitmni which < ilt tin Vkda 

accuiatJv m tnui pusctit ni iia iii md s|m ik not onl\ 
ot s\ll ibU s 1)111 ot h lie IS ui M 1) t \vt i n sOO md nOO 13 C’ lu 
app( iis 1 ) in< in ini mi d>h lonclnsion ihit lln \ < d is rmis 
li.iv* c\isf(d in willing d> »u( SOt) 13 ( ' 

'rin i»n llu list if Wiitin^ in Vnciiiit Indi i k kI 

bi ion tin I nl« 1 n it ion d ( 'on^n s ol Oi u nl ilisls it Livdin 
di lis with 1 ht sid))M t III nnsltiK wja ind shows tlni 
vvntiiio his In ( n in iisc in Indi i nuim ih' \ « dn tinn s Tli* 

loaiiK d w I itf I siiv s 1 i( ( I 1)0 ill sit it Ion in s lying I hit t In i 

an wolds ind phiisis oi unin.; in th Sinhitas ot th* 

Voilas in tin Ihal /na md in tin Snlii woiks wlinli 


' llnl n\ >i \/iiuj III \ \ I l\ ) I I )i> I >7 

\« tt 1 )ii \ixn I Ti V i\ It s I il 1 1 il uimI 1 >1 ni lent ill I U mu n 1 ss 
a J^< itlt , { m 

Iti llu t I Jt ll n th 11 \At Ul S/ l \li IlNIl >1 \ltlfc, t M 

<l ttif nl< a I w h if s I it u t <1 o <1 l I hi tun , i hu--. jn o\ mg tl 

ilisiMit »l hook ii« M itlv ) I 'i Hill tli» N\ )i I Smrifi tltiui 1 

fioin S//ir III nil lilt I I (isSiuli ii It iii s t i ht ill would i (U 1 
th( mil tl lint }< ^ ll mi fiirii th ugi It i iii itt M 
ill tint till It ot wi 1111^ w i kittwiii th i ith II I till s iiutiv, \tt 

qiiot mu; ll |) 11 1 ol il\inniiiihi lUllt M m I il i i I 1 1 l*iw, ^ ii sonii oi 

s€«mg tht sju I h (1 not i d wh U i i th i li« i nt^ d > not In ii it 

and show iit,^ t h It m i nld n t m. tin sp i li idil s it is unn i s ui 

tangibh sit i])i hi tl 'it it i h )lv )i in nn i pi iiK ll it ont « out 1 n 

pOs«lll)l^ niijit i Tl lilt n witlont tn it uimt in i witli witting not to spt d 
oi ll chill tvl nil l i i iiiiili >ii, i huiiln I n din n, n i> . toi i 

hiindnsj tltoit-> Old ntd linn i \vi tin I tiu m ^ui n in the si \ i uth ini})1it < 
the wliiti \ ijai \i I tor wi fimi tl it intiiini I » ton witting bi * am 
known, tlu hiL,h» st nun i i ot whit rould in tichni alh i \p t st I wasonh 
10,(MK1 'wid in i oiii* r iil\ a thou'* in 1 hi .^oi s (n to show ihit the word 
“Kancli and I'ltiU whi h oi m in Nuiu iil» i ilitie pro\ i the evistcno 
of writtt n book'' in in init time'' \ttei p nnting out that tin Adhikara oi 

heading iiih, in riniins giiniiuii wasdenotul b^ »S\jiiita, win h proitl 
couclumvelv ihil he einplovid w tiling iiul that the sixth ihiptoi ol Ashb 
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i»ave no doubt is in ihi list of the \\ ritU ii ch.iractors in 
uini nt Indii It m ly bi lonlidi'iuly isfeortod that fh« 
s\sUmati( tuatKs in pios whuh ihniiinlMi it uui long 
iutoii the tiiiK ot I^inini lonld lu M*r hm bof»n eouiposod 
without tin In Ip of \V< know foi ciMtaiii th u w ith 

In i*\r*t ption tin hymns ot tin Kio Vod i, nio^t ot tho 
V milk w oiks ait in ])iost md it is diH’inult to uinhistuid 
luiW lln\ could poasibly hi i h • n <ompostd without hnini; 
KConr-'< to s<nnc inilniil m» us 

Katy i\ana si\s ‘When 

iln wut<raiidtln wiirussts m (h wi \ .i^y u dk i nn nt nms 
wiiltt n do« linn nis md \ u id i iinl of In is also lie ii ti sfimony 

lo t In ir 1 \isti IK K\‘ n M i\ Mulh i Inmsi If is i oin[K Ih d to 

idinit thit wiitin^^wi kno\n vitln uithoi > oi t In Sutiis 

'rin ■. ipi) ►sition til ii wii 1114 w IS nnknow n in IinliilMfon 

>*)() H 1 onl\ <*in • f t In m mv m t uii » ^ i dt nl ih <1 I o show 
tin sliingi wi\w udn ^s ot iuim in intt Ih t II uivoin o( 

it ss( I iuth)iit\ thin Ml Mnih 1 hid id\ iiu t d sin h i sup 

position lu Plight hi\< l)t < 11 piononiK d i m mi u ft was 

It ft it) tin It iintd piof« s^oi i tointivt th< pi»ssihilit\ »)! a 

langii igt ol lilt si nn I nit <•! Smskiii lx ing iiilti\it(‘d to 

thi c\l<ni t»f ptodin t innptisii n>n liki tin \ < d is tht 
lirihimms mii 1 In Vpmishnls m<l t»( 1 pt opic achu'ving 

wmidtitid pioj^n ^s in in itin m if ic> uni istmr\oni\ without 
lx in^ d)lt It wilt \ IJ f t»i OIK two mr] thu* ' 

lh\ 1 Ha\ flivi p pl« ui 1 mini 1 tmi< 11 »fi P iiitik thr h^^nroR 

nght ind fi\» m (In » o ol lli 11 Uilr he < n Iiith . Iln fi t (haf 

i^anim inaU* illti i< n t oiu I t it t *tf md with which 

I at( r ]H i h { tin wtn 1 *■ 1 iipt • 1 m oim t»»l tnd lla* lu lutiiull^ iiu u 

ions lh» ( \\ > w >1 Is iiMfl If tit nil mil u wiitin^f ithiiilB pall) 

ihU piota >1 1 s nijuijiitnn 1 w th tin irt t vrUiUL' wilhout wlnrh, asl 
‘uo t saitl, ht r niil I r * \ L F li i t pi f till t I hi ^ ^,1 1 nun tr 

’ Alien nt *>ai!skiit I t<riiiio p lit I h< (»n)hs pru‘'« tin ht mt\ 

<'f the wiitinj' ot tli Tfi 1 ) n *s« , '*»(! hfi I ih \\ p PH 

Mcga'«iltt in th«t tin Kiiidus iisnl hrtfi*' toi 111 iCiiptioriH t)ii 

mile bt tins, indioating tht ii«*tui^ places and di I inns (’urtiUR alno 
■lays that ‘ tin In iians wtot* on s(,ft run! of tuts Niuchus iin ntions 
that ‘‘the Indiins wiote h tt< is on c Uon that had been well beaten to 
get her ’ 1 it her Paulino sa>b thit * (otton paptt was used in India 
before the Christian era,”— jEfis^ortco^ UtBeorchf^t, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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'I'll. i \li toi(liii(ti\ \‘»t il nf t )i( lliridub f'Ciahitii 

\vith1h»ji \\ond<iliil i!U( inns product d n l•^np;ua,»^ 

which, wh* n Inllv dt 1 >p‘ d \v ( i»iiirii<*risiirat« with th* ii 
iiitirvollous intolh ct mil fuultus md which tuntiibutcd lua 
lonalJv tow lids tin « ». itwjn ol i lit« r fiii** impinillclcd tn 
richinss indfoi^. Tho pi < iiini ht nit u inhi n ui 

in the oh spline t»t siK h hi^ti int. 11. ci u d puwt is wi n t^ic n |\ 

rnharifttl h\ its scuntilK iiplii inaiUc^ ind h\ (‘»nstiMt iri<l 

ahsidimus . n i •.« it Ins '< w lop. d nh > w Int is now sm ], , 

inoilt 1 ol p. I It cl nm is to \ili«l«si\t tin n inn .| dti/fufm 
Ol ‘ I hi 1 in oner of fill _ods 'Dn \tr\ tvcillnui >j 

tin I inc^in^i ind I Ik m k idih ^hiiin t ol in tin 

h iM It d soiMi oo id p‘ < I I I d 1 hi if this p( lisfn d qi ,i 
1( niKd I ni ^in K i .mid n ln\ ti ii tin niinfilliT f 

in\ ])i opli 1 . di/m_^ » !m pi ti« in of ih t i 

t h It w It 11 ill I Ik 1 1 h I si »l I In In n t i ili/ iMon i id ( n 

tun t Ik \ possi I • m^'n^i lii^hK di t ii\i nid iiiieitli 
w Ik 11 I oinp II ( d ti 1 Ik s msl i n i Ik s nils find M d i tiu il 

to h. Ill \i I hit t * 1 1 1 I hi -N I \ 1 p Iv In' pcT II I 

Lilian ioi 

III I i« niud pipM on tin smImi i t i id h. Ion tin 

InlninMonil ('onei«s> .| ffn.ntilisU u iKilm on I Itfi 
Sfptcnihn ISS) ♦ Ik K iind wni.i dnnolislK s dt th. 
argnmint^ Klvnicnl it;nm i Ik *^nisj|it 1 itis^ua^i ln\iM 
I'vn hi ( 11 1 -poUi n vninnilii ot Intj i mid piovi»s tin* 

iK>t unl\ w IS Sniskiil IS \M find s. 1 1 It d in tilt Asht idh\ i\ ! 
of r.uiini thi spok« n \ninndn il tin tiim w Ik n tln^ 
j^i imin n I 111 M.mi ishi d hiil t Int it is n pr» si nt i \tcnsi\ 1\ 

list d IS I Ik iiK dnim of < oii\ < i s it K)n and i oi ichpotit nci 

.uuon^ Icunid nuMi in ill puts i,t Intin tiom K I'^hinii 
to ( Jape ( '.unoi in 

Protcssni >1 j\ Mullei -a\s \tt siu*h is the marvellous 
continuitN httwnm i ho pisf md i ho jiicsnit in India that 
in spite o I II }>t atid scK lal con\ idsions n ligious lefornis aiifi 
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toieigii imaMonb, Sxn^kiit m u be sxui to bt still the only 
Un^aia^e th It !•> •-p )k« n ov« i tin uh >!< » xtint of th\t vast 

tounli} uhls cii It tin |)i< sent iiiomc nt, afbti 

icintiiryol l^nijlish ink ind Lni^lish ti u liini; 1 b( Iievt 
di it S iiiskiit uiou wuUi^ undi i ‘^toixl in Indii than 

Lilinwisiii KiiinjK it rhi (nnt ot Dinli ' 

Who iltii till" I 111 s i\ ill II Sinskiit \\ IS oi |s, I (foul 

I inq;u n^t ' 


nil \ Kiu(' \A I j.H vmii. 

V l| 01 1 \ ! I 11 lit J t l ll I I I I i i 

\ il I I ll I 1 I 1 

ii i U r Si// 

IM <)i f ssoi Mix Miilli I "i^s I h( \ » (In litiiiliin opi ns 
f » us I < h i[)t« i in \\ ll 1 1 ll i'' I n i lilt (i \ In i dm it ion of thi 
hipiiiii I i( » In win h w III hnd no pn dl« I iriywlnio 

1 m 

i 1 h \ i in 1 1 itu I 1 ( 1 > 1 In \ t d »s ( 2 ) 

I ll 1)1 iliiinii'^ ( ) » In Silt 1 IS 

Ml \ ll I mi Ml Miiiid I ihd lit ( dltd tin IIil, 

\ di ih ^ i)in I til Vilin\ i V tli ind tin S»nii 

\ di I In lxi_, Nil id tin N ijiii \ tl i n ih ni mi 

nntint ot th \ <1 i^ i t In \ nsp«ti\ Iv dt d with i hf 
iiowlid^t t)l |lnii4'> oliN'^n il iii iii d nid -^imilud ind I hi 
ippln ll i 11 (»t 1 h ll kh w I d^t 

Tht \ I d i>. lit um\ I'^ilh idnnit <1 tt> lx inttodv by In 

ihe iinM nnpniirii woil in tin ^in liit Im^ni^^t but the 

it< st w oi k in dl lit t 1 It ui 

liuh I W ll ll III ll i I ll 11^'' 

( I A la I Jl 

India WliitLiii Jt t I ll u | 'U 
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It IS nofhing slnut ot v niii icU' thitwhil»‘ iiiipoiran* 
work', in .ilrnn^l ili d untirn 111*^01 hum in 1 * n rnn;^ rh it w* r 
fultivcin ‘1 m M( h nt In li hi\ [»< I'-Ik d tin mo'.t imp n 
t<iii( of tin m ill 1 h« \ i flu fmiitnn In ul of ill know 
lr(l^< iiui l In ]) IP 111 nl ill li M it n t tin I m i< in i h i\ i i im 

down I '• Us s« ( III unliino* W iii in i-^t »f i In iiiip)itiiv 

San^Ui n \Miik'' Iphii M inu 'Miiiili lln nn>>t iin n ut todt nt 
law in Mn woiid P tin Kimi\iiii uni tin Mihibhuili 
h.ivi h( < ri I tmjn P I with tin \ < i i^ h\ th \.ii\ innnit ihli 
orarnh III oi ilnii liii^ui^ unltln iiintjUilh Isiihlimitv n» 
t hi'ii ( ontniK h i\ < tl In I '! ilt« mpi^ it inli i pul u ion 

how I \ < I lln ''Ml l\ ol t 111 \ ( d IS li i*' I(»ri4 III i*n in 
lofti d md i tlinpiu^li kiiiwlidp ol ih Sni i is ind Vidin 
^as l>\ whnh iloin lln \ » di miiiti s ni h inriipptid i 

\my I IP* tin \ « d is ip i im I\ wi li mnh isii.nd i m n l»v t li 

io.unid niiuiiv^-'t tin llunlii'' 

Winn ill \ ijui \ til wi pp ( UP li 'o \ i*lt nu h 

iNpt 1 S'* t 4 I Ills 1)1 1 1 I I li it It \ I 1 ht m ‘""I pp i HP ^1 1 1 f 

will! h lln Wist 1) nl In ( I »\ i nnli UImI P) i In K pt ’ 

litii^inli SIN-' lilt lli^ \tili I tin nn»st "uMih 
t oin < pt n»ii nl t In jjp ii lii^hwavs d) hum un > 

Mons L on I) Ih »s p lUs uthii i ist u div nt ’h 

^runli ui ind siih’imii} til lln \ Ip I In i p mo nmnn 
un nt ol dpi (I iH l\»>m In ps. ps uiom pp t ioip tin 
the H 1 4 \ t 1 1 1 

lhol« M t\ MuIIm sins in tin hi Miy'^ltht woild 

th* Vttlisldl i ^ip nnIikIi lit) lilt PUN work in *ny otin 
lain^u 114* (tudil till 11 * iK '-i\s I miiniiin that 1 
t Nt»iybudN w li ‘ i IPS t*>i hulls* II I >1 Iip inu ^Itus, foi liP 
iiPtoiN b»i hp Pit lh( III! di vt h)pnn Ml i siud\ ot \i<h 

* Wlls’ll 1 4\ , ' *»t III l». Hll 

MiHis. It .1) Dili).* '|>uiittm*lu Nidi uailbiioi tii> Inlciu u .oi.a 
Liu nil N a-'.uition ii I'm , in Hih Iul\ ISsl th XiiuiahU t 
U ing 111 till h in . 

WiPnii-* \*»l 111 n. UM 
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lU icitiiic IS iruhspi iisabli * lln Ilnnins hold tin \t<l»sto 
hi tlio R( \el itioii \Tnlitss 1 ud\ icf oidinorlv is iii( 1 is|k nsihlo 
o o\M3 man 

Thi Viilis u( nhintliilK i In ohh st hooks in tin uorld. 
riio ()l this \oni)ihli luiniiil (Rij: \idi) si\^ Sii W 
W Huntfi IS unknown Pi »t >,soi M i\ Mnlh Thi} 

<tht Vt ills') in i( old St o 1 b > »ks 111 tin lihtiiN ot in in- 

kirnl Tin \ u« without lonht i\s Piohssoi Hiiun the 
ildi st woiks 1 Miijiosid in tin ^uiskiit Km n tin in »st 

ineienl Saiisknt wiitin^s illow tin Xidis is iht nl\ # xist 
niif Xo(ounti\ \e< j>t Indii iinl no lni»nio< i \( i pi the 
Sinskiit ( in hoi^t it I p >'^*^1 S'^ion s m n nt oi \t in i ihh 
\o int ion < \< < pi tin Kilnin'^ < in st uni hi toil i In woildwith 
'.IK li isiindh II loom in iis po m -nsi n nn i[>pi > n Inhli in 
^i iinlc in ind mhnit»l\ ih \ ill in »loiv Ih \ « d is st iiid 
iloin in thin snliiii\ sph ndotii siiini^ 1*^ i hi non ol 
diviin licfht toi In onw nd iiiikIi < 1 linininit\ 

rin Hindus hold 1 1nt th \ disiontnniln ^niinsof ill 
kiiowli d^i ind I h it t In n ii i fnii^s n mi >mpl(t( < inso 

ninn with tin piiinifihs of n ii * I hi liti Imuntod 
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maul ifis of tho Vr fi « on tin h of Swtiim D 

Saraswati'' oonmi<ntu\ «n tin I hi* n suit wa*- 

astonj*^hiuo Ititt i pi« t th 7tl) muiiii of tht si cond 
sukta of Uii^ Vi (i i 

■'TcT |i 

? \ ^ \ ^ (I 

P, fiuru f)atM si\s Hiis nnntM ili '-i ] tin s i In {fUmfam 
propi ss oi sit |>s uhii<l)\ tin \s II known of li<|Ui(]'' 

wati 1 c fin !)• loinHil h\ tin ionil>inin»n of f •• > <»tln1 
siibst moos f^// ;/i// A ; /// ^(nihuHtus ''(In womI ^ttdhtDifa i- 
in tin (lull tninibM mdn lUn^ ihit ii is tw<» (l«nuniii\ 

hodn s whnh (ondiiiH i > toini w itn \\ Int th(>s( iw« 

nloTiiMit n V suhst UK t s n<(idin to tlii^ m inli i n is not \ 
inattnr of th« h ist inuMnim tt» iktiinun Min woid*^ 

used lo indn i(« tlios iwn snl st uk « ^ u n ftni \nd 

varuiut 

“ MMk* hist litM il in nih^ f m isin i M'h 

nann is \ri\i n to i snhst un h it t uids is ,t wi u i-h 

niorsuit OI IS { siindnd snh i nn < It i> tin nu isuui of 

donsity, oi of \ dm oiln?wis« kniwn \s )ninti\dun» 

Tho oth< 1 nn imn^ ol nnfut is is^o i it \o\t in this 
nianlia, is tk sc i iht d is ni •s^.i < nt of iditma 

will lx* shown l\t)w ftffft/Hf iiidn ih s o i^ Now i 

IS woil known l h it hvdio^i n is iioi o d\ ’ In li_,lit* si i u nn n 
known not is u onl\ inonov dint Imi ihu it his.istion^ 
afiinit\ toi o\)^in In uli n is ihif it is disinbid n 

* The wool mitra ii toinuil tw i tin uiwuh nfti krn i<> iti 

root w*, aoooliiU' to Uu Suti i II ^HTT* 8 I II 

The nuMun^ i*' cfTTlffTfR'^ * ^ tin asutt' •»» 

stanclH af« A ''tmiil lul ot n ti i« i o 

* Vanin foTHMii 1\ h Min„ unmli uliix nnrn t » root >? I 

accept IRTr^rfrWT^'if cT it 19 It "• “ wlmh is attiiP 

able to air 1)1 s« t ks ill 

* Again, wi iiwe in \ij:hantn ih Xirln liftionir\, Ohipter^ 

Section 4 , ftni Tf^ it Htnci xo'ra nuan** that whi t 

approAohee or 8 f*cks a>«0( lation'w ith othtii^ 
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^s(K lati (\[ inm nn Af \n\ th« i iniltv’i s m i In nu-* 

t iniirt* ni(l hifthtqtn ii ''t ihll whu 111 

\ < (Ik toinis vt \ 1 (1 Is nn* ! ti is m I u t i(I< iil u il w il li 

H M>h(i foi in^l inri « (in'* I'n s\ n )n\ inous wilh 'nhma 
!» in l]l\ p \1 ni t 11 \ 1 <i IS 1 « 1 /n/ / n / IS w ’ I ('ll 1 1 ic 1 1*1 I 7 ( (1 

*»\ its ll^lltlK "S oi h\ 1 •> |) »\\i 1 t lilt up 

I In ‘'((Mill I nn iP \Nitli uIikIi w w i (itUiintd 

ittunn !'<(////#(( w i In sul) t ii(« thii is k < < pt iMi to ill 

It IS tin ( ^ n.i nt th it t \ m \ Im in ^ Ik in , in t c Is in li\( Its 

\U 11 know 11 pi ( p l ( \ l-^ /s/ n / //y 1 I It t it s iw 1 \ nl I lists 

il) tin bi" in i lU It bniM'' ill tli bmn ^ * K mil 

|iinsioln^n il'\ piiiili tin bl( »l b\ « \nli/iii^ ii iml tin n bx 
K ptni; ill 1 ( nm •) \ I s b\ th pin|)titns ilnit 
\i) H na i> in ^(11 III til" iiuni'^h (1 bin n i" tspcuHv 
h IKK u 1 1/< (I In 1 1'^ ihn oin ( 111 I 111 t > pi u I i\(» 

Il it t In "iibsl iiK < 1 11 II" (Il I iin 1 1 V < Il n n I m/< d i o\\ t*( n ^ is 

Aiiotb 1 \N id II td in li ni ini i i is jHifa ihih'-ham 
/(I i^ p II it M n iinpiii III " /^ff' I >f in ins i m i tr\ 

/b//(f ^Inlsldtui I" I id»st 111 t pill p« sst d of knn In* 

in I W ho II n I k on • nl d \ ii li t In knn i k t In *>1 \ oI 

»■ i"t s < iniio " {\\ ! ht t! il hshtt \\\{ pioj ( 1 1 n of i ^ is 

liiL,]ih In it d 

‘ d In nn niiii^ < ( i In mu i » '1 ( ii is i w holt is i |»is 

L( l oin w lio I" (It s I Ml" I o ltn III V i i b\ i li i nibiii u ion oi 

wo sul)-t UK " I ikt pin ludu)’ M s III ld\ In ilt d <nid 

iw^in ^is po "t s d (»f tin I n*)> u i* / /s/zur/Af/ nnl lei 

Kim (oiiibiin tin m «(» t am w it i 

Tin Until inii ! ft t I » u tnn l nn ^ In Id bi tin i^iioi uit 
o })( put of tin \ I I bill i" Piof ""oi W ( l)« 1 ‘'i\s 

Still M\ "pt d^lI j- oiib tin • litis n \ « d i" Tho 

iit(ihtiuti}fi< 11 i (I h i ( an m n t i < s on tin \ i ( 1 is (ii 

philosoph ( il di'' j U''il oil 1 ) 1 t (] ai 1 In in 

Of th( p( 1 10(1 win n l]n"( I>i ffh nut tut'^ wtK ( (iniposi d 
Proft&sor Webei si^s \Vc ha\e here \ '*^10 period 
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wlu-n fiNilinnii'^ uiih liv< ly oiiuihit i<in c irrv on then < nquii 
les mto thr hn^hrsi rju *-t ns the huiu\n niind can propound 
womon Willi <nlhusii^ii ikIoui plnns^c min nnsteues oi 
spociilfitiun iinpu ml istonishniEj nun b} Iht' deptli 
ind l()liin(s>, nt tiu I? opinion iml ^\llos(^l\^ th< cpiostions 
piopos <1 If) lliMii on sKiifi vnb]ccts ' 

TIu lirahtnftittfs fonipostilby !*u of tin wisest sag< 
of the iiH i( n‘ woild though not Mi|ovino lh« mthojit\ of 
the \ < (J IN IK ot lilt hi^hi tI \ ilu< to tht nI luli nl <if 1 h( Vtiht 
lltl I it UK 

Profissoi M i( itoiK 11 i\ s tin V nonotihh is lepi escMitin ' 

th< olfh st pi(s< wilting of tin Iinlo Kinf>pi in f innl\ " 

I hi s'n/M/s lit (Ji till (I inlo- 

(It '^ikhsh I ( phoin t If (iiieetoi)^ 

( i) ( hh hhI is (llM i K ) 

I 5) \ \ ik II in i ( gi mini \i ) 

< h Vuukti( M»lmitionot vvi»kIs> 

( " ) .In ol inIi { IS lononiN ) 

( i)) K lip i (< I K mom il) 

This ill V Kion ' ill show thii tin stuil\ of linguigi wi 
iMiltiv UmI bN tin Hindus hum tin i ninsi t inn s f»n scnuititK 
pnnr iph s 

S|M iking ol tin 1*1 iti-iklu I ( L Niil) ilnisioii of Sikhsli 0 
of tin while \ 1(1* h l*iof(ss<»i II n Wilson s s ‘ Sm ’ 
kiboiioiK miimtii md < I iboi it* NuhihtuN k kiting to tin 
ennnciition oi hum in N]K((h in not to In nn t with in tli 
litti ituii of iMN otlni nition’^ 

Ihoit^sM Mndoinll si\s * 'fin \ ( Ihat is.ikh\ i) f out iin 
iiiimln 1 ot mmiiti ob^fiNxiioiis siu h is hi\i onI\ been m id 
o\oi igain b\ tin phointnnns ot thi ])iosint day n 
Kuio|» * 

* V\ I U I 1 1 U Ai lnt< it 1 * n 22 

Mfw el Util s\i skill Iittiitiui i» >J 

Wilsims. I ss 13 s on saiisknt iilt^iUiiri \ ol 111, p .117 
^ J^lacdomU s ^an^'kiit Litcrutuie p 
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Profosfeoi Wilson dirun s»\\n I< ib well known how lonj:; 
il took bcton the Gr< eks .iin\cd .11 a (OinpUti nonu nchtiiK 
for tuf pat ts of sp( ( I h PI Uo on!} Umw ol lumfi and verb 
the t wo eiMiipoiii nt piits<»f sp( < ( h .ind hn phih»s(>phi< il 
) mi poses, Ai 1st otU too did not b« \ond Lh it miinb* i If 
is only in discussnn; tin luKsot 1 hot«)i le i hat hi is hd to iht 
idinission ol two inou piit^- ol s[)m ( h t (»n |uncf loii'. and 
ntiehs Tin iiionoun dt)‘ s not omu in hi ton Zeimdotlis 
iTjd ihi piopositioii iHiiiis fust in Anslaulios In tin 

Pr.ilisakln i n tii tontin\ ^\^ nn 1 1 it oum uifli tin 

follow 11154 t \h uisi n < < * ls'^lhe item ot t In pntsofspiieh ' 

Mr. Aksindei Tlnnnson l h« 1 U< h uind Pmhipilt>i t h< 
Xi^ia Culh ind oin ot tin bi '>t phil^lo^isi-N m Indi i used 
to sa\ ihu I lu' ^imsonintd dl^l'^n‘n ol tin ilph dn t ol tin 
^inskut 1 111411 w I'- i nniM woinhilnl l< d •»! hinnin 
iiius lh in in\ tiu woild his I M»n Kv< 11 now tin 

KniopOfin ill In lx hind tin Hindus m tins n^^peet 
Piote*^^oi Ml* dole 11 siys \\ t l4moj}< uis 2 >0f) vi 11 'laid, 
iiid 111 istuntiln m '^tdl I niplov m dpli dx t whnhisnol 
•Illy inadiM|u iti to n pu s nt dl tin sonml ot om I nn^in^i 
hill ^ M il pK^iiNi 1 In I I? doio oidi I in Nhiih Is ind 

Minstin lilts in |innbUd up d tln\ n in tin Onik 

idapUition ot tin jMiniitivt '^i niiin uiin^innnt of d 000 
\ecn‘‘- 

Rev Wild sa)^" In Philolo^^v tin llnnlns hivi 
perhaps e\( tiled both Iht men nls ((oiik^ ind Romans) 
md tht modems. * 

Pioh ssoi M i\ Mullt I s t} > I In ni i ot m dueint; i 

whole lani*u.iiJj< lo 1 small niiinlx 1 <»! loot^ winch in Knn)])i 

’ WiImhi •- Ls i\ (in s 11 kill I^ili 1 I uj N it 111, |> i2\ (‘lot 

dition). 

I i ulj] >1 11(1111 ihiitk til \t<li |> I Hi ^<1 iinktd I INXl 
h C — Miitit] >jit 11 iS in ki a Lit I tt II < n 1 2 

Macduncll llistoi> oi SAH'-kn* Lil« 1 itun |> 17 
M>tholn^\ x t li FTni hi«- 
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was not attorn yjtc’d 1 m h»ro tht -i\t« < iith contuiy by Houp 
E sticnrn u,is tiinilni i) th. Iji ihiii ms at 

500 } < 1m foi « ( 111 i^t ' 

“Tin i< tn « of ’ •! ‘'UsSnW W. Hiintt i 

' had Imm n H diK ( ( i tn liid>L to hind mu lit d inciples <i( 

tiiiK \\ In 11 tin onni n 1 111- I f 1 Ii \\ • th .it< d it 

JU'Cidc nt.d 1 i ml)] i m • '> 

A mil In I biimhoMln Min • •>! I.m^u tin. :^iainiii,i» 
ral lin.iri n nt oi It w.is iiihn u* d lo w hn h not onl\ 

conip 11 isDii 1)111 I ..Mi(jin in > hi tiihiU oi 
Tho must ( miiicnt Indiui .,Minni oi m P iniiii Mum hi 
achn \ mI tin ni »'>! p i h « \\«ilv *‘1 il^ kind n| winch ’h 
hum m mind 1 > I ip d*)h l*ioli-x,i \\ i h, i <,pt ik> m i ipiii 
If HI'' h ims oi P .nun n hn \i nn ni IP s u > W i pa-^s 

otu'o into (In m i<;niln • nt i diin < xxhn h n ii'^iln n i.in « 

Ikinini minim* »ndwnnhiu 1 1 \ x nnmnnUtln woi 

rloi nid nimii Mmn ol . ' i\on« win • n’ i iml whn*h l)\ 
tho \<i\ Ini ol It' nMn 'll loi ill In pin n >nn n i w'hn n 

lau^n n^n pi 'Cin- In -pi iks u «nn t tin m ii v » llous 
iiuit^ oi U'' in • iito) ill i h jimloiind piinti.ition ol t h 

I ntih m It' I li »t 1 in I in^ii i ;i 

.Sii \\ \\ II nh . t\ I In niini ii ol Piinni 't.iini 

Mipif nu imoii^ 1 In imm ii ol i In woild iliki toi n 
])rnc*i'>ion »l 'i ih im nt nnl )oi ii ilniou^h miK'i^ol ih 

rootN oi tin ! m ^n 1^1 aid ol hn loinniliM piiin I])1 l.s « 

wold'' I>\ i[)})l> in,; in il,;i bi in il tiiminoloi;\ ii.illiiii'' 
shaip ''iii-i itift in imiixilhd in i)i<\n\ bin it tilin'- » iih 
unit n al li n i inc;i 'i in loon il h ii nion\ t In whuh ]i1n nonn n 
which tin ^ui^kiit 1 uimi i,;i pio-'ini- iinl ind- toiih < 

' Mji\ M It I N L ituri HI ill* '''Cl II I I I ni,jii i_t , (> ''‘O 1 

n. K •'lunnv. It Sll «Iiihn Slnlilllt C«ln'"snl»^\ 

ImiMnilt*' tttiti * Imli k. p Jit 

\Vi III 1 s I mh 111 Liti I lUiu , j) Jill * I li >-i lult-n^il oininir) a 
till lilt il uitii ill uiimi-'i I HIM i-'i ill '»•' iti DiiM ipii M t «1 \iiv 111 mill 
uiolhodb. — (.’oklMiuiU III u-kiii i ul I’ltkin ltu-.uag;c> 

'^’ol V*ll 
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\x ul tkf ^plntfUfl ncfnt t fmrnf'- of liv mav mr^niwt} 
f iffl i tulifsf f tf is rli« stiiiilnn th it doubts lia\ » 

M*-( n \\ h( l In 1 Its 1 limit) 11 1 ibb 1 Ilk ol toi in ii loii md phoiu tu 

h Its ]>i)I\ s\ 11 ibu (kiiviiixis Us u n ( <»i)|u^<it ions with 

j s inul titi)i 111 loi I sis I nd lon^ ii i i \ »1 ( » iisi s i luld i \ < i hT-x t* 

|i« ( ii thi spnkui 1 ol I p oph ‘ 

M inning s^*- 'Thi kI o? it» d Pmiin bupuMthid to 
j si iit\ oru ol th( oMi St ind umst unoxMud buoks i\«i 
NMitt*ii in nu 1 in^u flu s(uiijifji ( Miipkltinss ot 

'^inskiii L(Minii) u tppi 11 d to Sii \V .loius s> iiriu count 
iblc lb it Ik wioli d) lit 1 with uiii/<in«iit itid iilini 
I ition 

In Linop» >i n i ill\ p ikin^ ^iinmn’K d ncv dots 

t)i 1 In ii ot liH s hi^Ii ptiiK ipl uliit I) iind ill til hk 
uid ^now I Ii I 1 n^ii ) ^ I t n •{ I II t I k inini I I V oinp nc 

\itli bis 1 Ik ^i iiinii u »l mod. mi kiii >pi , whc u 

li j^i imiii It n il c nc ( Ins n t ^ « i t^iisp d t b )si pi im i jib's 

1 tb« ionti it ion iiid d \ lopm ni of i I m i wbiibifistb< 

iiH (IK lioiK Ul 1 Son! 11 ^1 iiiiin u s 1 ) ( 1 I ilv iiid<\pliin 

IbobN^ii Mndoiullsi^N 11 k i«sidl dt lined b) tin 
1 ri li Ills in t Ik \ si mu in d\ i • I 1 in p ns tbos» 

01 1\ . d it bv in\ t li i n 1 1 1. n ‘ 

Mis Mnimii^^i}" ^in kill i mun u n vid«nil\ in 
ijn 1 1 u Lo t Ik It mt I ^i nmn ii u bu b I i t n mosi ji u t b i-> 
titff nfttl mini n un n Ibii *p 

\ \ ik II III i '' i \ s h ''OIK Hit bou s we not ok i « l\ 

1 inim 11 III l Ik low m i < j>t u i >n ot be in^ m * \pl u it ion o| 

le loiision <»n)ii^ i 1 'll md 'tmi ^luimiilu il tm in but 

linjM ri il < O I 111 li J ill I I Jit 

\ M II 1 t M 1 M I ll I f (h I \ I i I >'' t 

And nt 1 (1 M 1 \ il Jnil e \ 1 i | H unm itK li 

iks t th Mini I I nil iM Hot in tl i »vvt cl.iurt 

lit tin \ ir ml t i . \c I in ii iit i nl ill I n l iH i ininiftti el 

<lui linn's f 1 llid n il i I I' i'' 

‘ M lol ill. 11 '• S iii'iki it I OM iln I i . 

Aik It ut and M« Ji * v it Indit*, \ nl. I p »'■! 
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\^as from ils comm« iircmont a sen ntilic oi {yramm i 

tical M h n( ( in i in s< ns u lu( li < an be iitJibut<«l» 

thi'^ l( nn • 

Ml blj»lnnst »n< 111-- w oi nnni s) iinl tli 

nf Ills sin c'l ss«»r ^ lii\» » liblislnd i s} st« in nl i»i iininn t! 
most < oi.ipk t( thn <vM \ * inploN ‘ d in n lan^m^ ok nu n 

oi hum in ^pi < li 

Piofi ssni Min Mnlhi s|\c, linn i Hindus) n liil \ 
nn nts m irniiMt n d in K'-w n 'till n^mnis^-Ld in 
'4^1 innn it i< d lit ( i ii uk ot in\ n iMon 

Panini Kilvi\.in«i indPitin|di in tin inninKiltiiii 
of oi iiiniMi I in ill Imlii iiid i > ipi >ti Mis M inning om 
inou sui'li t^iimnnln ih i\oiks u« ii^inittil is n 

nin i\ ilh d in- 1 li( litiini lnst«iiv iloilni nitmns 

Ki \ Win! si\s I In II ^iiinmiis u< mix nnim i« i 
ind Hdli ( I tin hi^ln -it in in < i ili ni^i nui \ »1 tin 

intlnii- ’ 

Pink s'NM) Sii Mniih I v\ dll inis n m n ks I In nmn n 
P inini is ojii oi 1 In nn t i < m u k ib' lit i i n \ n oi ks t li n 1 1 

Wi »1 l< I 1) IS i \ I I SI < n \ 1 \i\ t}u nf fff i ! nn ,) f ( >! (h ji n I n t t U it 

Oi t/i illfi f fi f! m (tf e nttfKfi fh/f /f if (fill f (ft 1 l to 

nohfttni fpittiini aiHthflh // \nfifhlti I in Pink ss n n* i i 
s 1 ^ s 1 1 is s isi 1 is n i » p( 1 It ( i m M n k t < oim k n ton 

A i oiniin Ml n \ on P imni ^ imm n \ is w mi ti n l»\ l\ n \ 

\ III i nittioj of Pn/Z/z/ov III IS til iiisiifl>\ P.il iij| II 

\\ln»\Mt>i« tin M i/i(th/fif^Ii i/o uhnh is ntiiMlin^ * Ihoks^ 
Sn M mil I \\ dh ims on< ol tin iiiosi woink itiil ”i imni itn « 
wniksiliit tin i'i mils ot iiiv i Mintix his < vt r ])ro(IiR d 

s» 111 til ki s I’lnuji n 1 *ti \ \ ik II Mil mill infill m ^1 

* 1 l| liil tin s n 1 t II \ t I mil i, |i I to 

Vii I I iiii I M li \ i! Ill ti»r\ r Imli i \ «il I, |) i'*! ‘ Itin I 

^iinimniiii ‘i \ 1 i « ii_ i d i l li s lutuiii ot int i stin^ pr »1 k i' 

itoiiilnm mil iii n i il p -tSl 

Will M \ I 1 I ill t li I) Ml ill 

Imli u \\ is 1 II , p 1 7 J 

M III! W illi un li ill III \\ I IP 17»» III I 17 Pilitiiili 

s ltd t > li i \ I 1 1 1 I Mij It I 11 ml i II II I i^l o! lull! Old li \ t d t 

soiiu I Mil II Ki hill n Hi** nioi h i ^ iiniu luconlnu m sunii " ^ 
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Vhi hillnwino ^iiiiuiwnanN m siid tn Invt jiMtdtii 
I* ifiini Apis ill K is\ ip I f iri^x I O i) i \ a iki i \ a» in m i 
r.hnah\i]\ wSikiiNiiia Siki!\i Siniki mil Sphnlsv ina 

U'l^inls 1. \iM)!.‘^ tlu K. \ Wnd si^s Tin n 

k t n» 1 u n "I ds > (Id t ^u* hii^h< ci » tli t h » tin 11 indii Ion in d 

in« n uid pi(» • hnw hi^ldx i In Snisknt w is i ultn Ut <1 in 
inn I )i( I lods 


I \itli iliiiii Mid 1 iiial |>t n 
I 111 |) > ts N\ li t II t nth li i\ II uh 11 I I II 
I )l liuth lilt pill ih li 111 l\ hi »M iil\ hfc\‘j 

U onf ft ft 

t oi \ ’ l» inoNsf I r I N \ u ^ Po« 1 1 \ I Ilk s lo I I dl in indi i 
t li IS k nt il s t< i ins Its I <ik‘? 1114 uni it*^ ( Ini Ills I \ i n t«» tin 

1 1 list d)st I n t s( 1 in < s \ I i ( \ I n to 1 1 II ^inn ' 

Ik it( s^ »i M 1 \ I )mi( kt 1 s I \ s rin 1 1 1 isim s 1 il |) n 1 1 v 1 11 

Indi i in iin \h ins( ilili 

Aiinnnjj sin h 1 pm » n d |i< opk i tin llindiis is 
Iknfissii lliinn iptl\ ttinis tin in |Moti\ tloinislnd in 
oiidi 1 1 d In^ 1 m< < uid i<s \ mon-^ hi in Ik s \\( n ( nil i\ ili d 
111 ! mu\i lions siuiis^s Pi oi ssot Iliinn tivs I'In 
1 1 lolls hi 1 M In s oj Jim 1 1 \ sin 1 1 1 t h» II I* I li 1 \ 1 uid I In 

lunitn tin l> i n »s will ♦ In dido In uni 1I1 ipolo^no, 

Il i \ ( dl il III isln d m S iriski i* l?|i lU lu ut I pi odii ( d tln^ 
iinst I \( < 11 nl n sul I s ‘ 

unka PciMini n a 1 m\ \ 1 \ 1 ili 1 s)o i,i 1 i i i ith \\i 1 p 
\t I ) k mill 1 1 (1 It I m »i I l> il 1 I \ 1 il I il I n oiii l> iksh i 
1 I III I < I t k r I n I h II 1 III i t ( I i UmI iPriiiii h\iii 

n Bii 1 II I 

I Ik ». in (»l t h tin In j sn 

oI Vritiji l\, \ J l\ p ** 

Tl I" . 1 1 10 In \ I, i I i» I sh 

* Hijji UtsLUuhts, Vol II, p. J n. 
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ssMi M t( dom 11 rin pH>n« 11 * bs wt th* In*lui 

mind to i< tkn tioii not »n]v |)io<hi( n iinpoituit i* sidt*' n 
religion, phil*>-.oj>li> uid^cnm* it iIm) found <i more ibun 
dant expMsaion in po*ii\ than thf htfiatate />/ avy oth* 
vatum fan hna^t • 

Ml Kij)liin^t*ni \11 Nvlio h iM 1' id llu Inn 

poinns in th* *»ii^in«* u« * nt linsi ist k n t In n jn ns* mo 
their hcmtH'i hi\* lx * n most t« ll l»\ i In*^'* whos* owi 
productions * utitl* flnii ]u*li;in* nt l*» nio^'t Voi 

this adiiiii it ion rontin**! i<» nitics who hi\e |i(culiiiU 
dc‘\of* d til* ins* l\ * -N lo Oixntd hlcittiii* Milinui m. 
Schh I \h with Wilson ind Jon* in th* n ippl ms* iml 
troin *m(* <»i oth«i 4if th**''* wiit*is w* 1* iin th* >iMplifit\ 
ami *>iigtnalit\ of th* * *»nip*>''it ion t h* snl>linnt% gin* nxl 
p lUnis of p lit i( 111 11 piNv.io<s th* n it ni ll *liLMnt\ *»f irt*»i'' 
th* hoi} pniit\ ol in inn* is u*d lli m \l lustihl* hinlit} » 
inuigin itnni in th* nith* 


EIM(^ POFTin 


\iul h«ii tt< r f I bip ot, 

Ni)t ill III V nil III t\ pit 1 1 
I li» tlwit lit I \ * H ll 11 V t 11 1 i rti L, 

Is 111 Us* It I *U* *i 

If nn t/'^f a. 


FroFLSsOK Hni{|\si\s Tht litiiilili* ot till Hindus i 
rich in i pic poi ll} 

Tin Ham i\ un md tin Mdnhlitiili howm'ti ii* tli 
principal cpn s thc*pi(s **1 Iinhi Plot* 

Moinci Williams thus spo iks of th* m Allhoiuhih* Hindu 
like tlio ( xi I c ks hi\i onl\ two i(i* it * pi* p* * ni'' n inn 1\ t* 
Raiuayini in*l dn Alih\hh\i«t\ \i t ^ »oinpvi« tin t \Mtl 


* l!isttii\ tit ^aiiskiU I it I ituj* I w 7 
Klphinuoiu s llistoi^ *)t ll di i, p. 1 > 

' Hitftoiicui HL''taicli4 b, \ol II, p 117 



I IMP mFTR\ 


ISO 

hi Ili.ul <»i tho i'' ^<> wiin|nu' llh liuhis .inii thi 

(i 111^1'' in tin snow I In woi M s niosr , (»|,)s.s il i uit** s 

^wolkii by nil m mus ti ilnil n n s spi, nlm^ into \ is| sh illows 
,1 bituuhinti^ into lb t p (]i\ t lot 111 < h miu K w illi the stuaiiis 

lAtinioi tht nn nnt ninuis tmnnt «»t 'rins^ill\ Thou 
s in hot m nmn n^V\ o{ bulk ibMi.t »his ibout »\(i\ 

tin i (1( ]Mi tun lit o| .s n^kii* lit lUuu winch i i Kniojii in 
,(» 11 '^ttnin <1 'o I nmu liiniU tl Inn i/on is ibsiln<il\ btwildtM 

nir ’ ^ 

i)t tin s( Miniikibli p« t Ills t In liniu\nii is tin olth i 
w Ink tht AI ill ibh n it 1 Is I In I ii i t I 1 In two \p >i t tioin 
dnii hi^h I I tn 1 in iifs ni winh t In \ di l\ ii\di\ ind 
lisi 1 d ( ( 11 j II s< n 1 1 II < iiM 11 iis I nlk Is I st mdm^ pn//lo 

0 Knio[)i ni t Ml It s 

V ( oin ji u isitii with tin »l In i ^i « U t pn s < f tin oM woi Id 
\\V 111 id« I «fl tinn iininioM si/ 

Af li ibli 1 it I h is J 21) ooO lint s 

|{ im i\ ni 1 In l-s 0t)0 

I lonn 1 I Ind I IS I “) ()0 ; 

\ 11 ^il 1 n I I h s 0 S()S 

1 h III <1 ii d ( )d' s I \ 1 til I t <nit nil >0 00(1 Inn s St hit 

'• 1 t ills il K nil i\ III I tl ( II bit t if I pn % 

It nil M in "INS Pu h ss( I M »ni i \\ illinn is iin 
douhtt tll\ I in till* u lOsj j{( milts in 'Sii)>-k lit liltiiluii 
Sii \V .Join s i\^ ] |]( |{ ini i\ n i is m t |)ii |)« » in t»n tin 

loi \ of 11 nil I wiinh in nnit\ ol ntion nnonifittini of 
iinm i\ nnl rk * nn t tif >t\lt tn sjiipis t tin h nind mil 

1 1 iboi lU woi k of \ mins 

* Indi in f pn l*f» ti \ p I 

11m Miliiill inn l it s nnn I i tIm IJm I iiui OtU'^sov 

put t >^i tin 1 Ml 11 s I j flips 

Xv.! itT I’t « I Ml \ \ 1 it I 1 I 1 1 m ///;/. y/t » t*> Itii 

Vpull''lsip 1 til \I il t i s 11 I I iitijin \ 1 Oil i\i htliirxl 

t* >r l\ M mu I lit » V I \ T T 1 t \ \ i 11 I M ( lilt I'p 1 1 p 1 ti» 

att s It at J no I» ( 1 )i M u i I lit t i i 1 1 M il ih ii ita in tins 

( 1 it^- ll II u (1 t \t I I ul I i alli 1 til ilhlii III iial iiiitlriha 
Old nitist lilt. t( 1(0 niMl < M iImi ^i i ii I n t \m 1 1 ii nainiii^ Im i c tl it< tioTi 

'^•tlore the lurth ot fcakjd. — Iht Indu Ai\ ms, \ ol 1, p 
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Atto] th< of tho Riniayaiia, Pdf 

Hot H‘i), uilli his ioijI loofl lit ion -ix*' ‘ Snoh in ft w wofHn 
IS tht* ohn f sij])]( ( 1 of It nil >\ mi wliilt t ho tii \ t'lopmont in/j 
n)othi>fl of hondlin^ thi^ ^ir i]>l< uyimn nt is so n in.Mk.ih 
noli aritl s i , ^uit, i hnii from i t tmij) ii ison in i |,k 

rt spt (*t wifli tin moN^ idmii <1 jiiotlm h <ns of fh< t jnc inline 
Proft‘ssH Sir M Morin I WjIIi nii> si>s Thoio is no 
111 flit w hoh 1 m^< of tin Sm^krit lihiilnrt i inttio olni’tn 
iii^ pt)t m fhm Lh( It im i\ in t 'rin* ol i^sicmI pmUN 
olo.uii(‘s'* uiti smij>Ii(ii\ •»( if^ st\li‘ lln « \«pimt» 
tonoln s of tint jMMti i(iliii with whioli it alioinnK .) 
C«i iphit' tlo^t I iptioii'' >f h n»n UK I I »iU nltlll('-^ t'l m I 
setnu's tin (hop i((HMni(»n(( it ( lispi n s w it h f In* < oiiiiict in ^ 
woikinos uni most u fun tl t nmt nms of t ht hum ui h« ut iH 
t*nlith It to rink uinmi^ fh • <*>'/ f>f nt/f t/ n/ t itn) tin 
fhaf hit ! r n fipi (t n i nf tt n n jn rn>t I o/’ / // <0/7 ( tm nf 1 7 Jr i 
likt* .1 sp n mils ntitl th li^hl Ini ^ u tl n In it uni l In i» illowt (‘ 

to mil NM hi hilt t « ( min ^ w It h ti mt s uni Mow I I w it ( 1 1 d Iw 

]ior<*niu il ti( 111 "' iiitl ( \» II Its most tm^hd )iini;h‘ ir 0 (i 

soott'tl w it h tit li^ht Ini ]r it hw u s din (huntii of Rriin i is 

iioh’y ])o*ti\y(d It is oidv to 1 i oiisist ( nrl \ uns Ifish tti h 
hiinniii. \Vt must in fnt hi u m mind th 11 In is hdf 1 ^ti I 
\t*t tlionjjh oi(isiondl\ I i/zn d l>\ fl ish»- x li om his snpt 1 1 i 
ii.itiiio wt ut' not tifltii hiunhtl oi hiwihhud In it \ 

liMsI in tilt i uliti portion of .In ptx m In is not oi mu dl\ 

rt'pri'sonlt'ti is moit thin i In ion iiolih nuiuh'd pmi 

virtuous iiniii whoso hi.ivtiv iuim Itish ^oiuiositv fill il 
ttbodii'iirt , tt iidt 1 itlathnniit t'lhiswih lo\ o toi his luotln i 
and liotdoni lunii dl ustutinl t 111114" wo o ui ipprt*oin 
and nlmirt' Win 11 In tills 1 \ioiim 10 tin sjuti* ot hi' 
tallui s sO(.ond wift' In th n"ln " no st iisi of wion4. Wh( ‘ 

' Mo» H M S II Isloi U ll Hi I O lit " \ '1 II p I 

\\ hen mtU Ut lln (1 w ii h llu' tlMi v h* st t in'* hiin-^i H auLt»n«t. n’lUs «»f fi ' 

tiuc chniattt* It is t \cii }it»s"iliU* tint tin pis^a^ts which make him n 
inoar nation ol Vishnu may be latei mUrpolation*^. *’ 
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Ins tather (locidos on binishmjr Inni not, a immnur oscMpos 
h s lips In noblL 1 h* »\piossis his lesolntion to 

- i nhco hiinsolf i itlit i thin his piiiiit lo bn ik his 

I>1< woni \s t«» i ''h !*> a jm »^<^n ot «lnmoslK 

ntiif" * 

Sita is thi IK bU st i(h <il ol t uuniin Ibi iiobK' .ind 
ihn devotion t*> Ik i lonl h i imluntiKh d loo lu i ixillid 
(iKLptinn )t tiu ill mil n i\ di\ iiK iilitKiiot iwih lo Ik i 
iriid) ind in iH, ils nnp u iilo t 1 loi IiIuikss okI snbiiniity in 
ii\ lanj^n 1^1 ni hi iilun h it c oi b» inon iiobh thin 

Ml (({(in ss to 11 tin i u lu n siK ph ui^ loi fx i mission t o i((om 
|nii} him into b uiislnn( n 

V w III mu 111 ) ill ) It II I 111 I til M \ i It s I t t iliiiw I li 

U It o 1 1 t li ni , i \ p V li Ml It l u liJn n I ilui II n In • n n si h 

li lU i i \ 1 ) 1 1 >1 1 N iK I ilk I III t il,|i 1 p 

( < 1 ( ii\ It i 1 )\v w III 1 1 I i\ 1 , I in tin Iiti nut lx i iMt i 

i i It i t iii\ km m\ ^ li to Mi{\ III m\ iiMinis 

i I illN M\« (I T ll \ ( I ,P W t ll « It ll Ml 111 i f W lit i I t ,1 I I) 

I u Mi^^ii til in\ III Ul« I I , I u ll lilt til 1 1 xlni f (inun 

i )i pii kl V ill niii 1 t III 111 III iu 1 1 1| \\ ill in 1 111 1 1 I lx I 

^ U 1 1( l I no W LI III III il I < \v ill til Ilk silk li I »l> s 

f ti 1 1 ( I 1 iM i i h I (1 V I I II I h lx It I t t ii\ pr i M 

i 1 1. tt I t ti tl 111 1 « In I h 111 i I I i ll ll It 

i' t t I I N (iiv » M it Ml n I iM h M I , I U( til OMI III 

itli ll I It ii\ ii n li\ 1 I ol 1 unit s\x M n >1 w i L 
it i \ • 11 t \ 1 1 N ll II I 1 1 \ \N ill I in I, hi I it I I Mill 
I 11 ll \N 1 1 ti I II mi 1 \ i i, lit I III I \ irs N\ ill It I I iv 

I^mIIim., NNilli 1 ll , I n I I I ll I 111 I i ( j n ll IN n ol l»li s 

Julu I {’•'»l Doudin Is hi! I piss,ionii( ^nl 

I' ton ihis jiiih 1 N\ nil in m iiim ^ Ihiiius Portii but 
uiiit bLioiiKs III pot til Ik Is if 1)1 I n thm li i\(*nl\ nnoimiii, 
this 1 1 lu n ll 1)1 iii^, I ll s ( I I si I ll Sil i 

As lor R I 11 1, Ills i h It i( l(M st irids simph uninallid in di 

IttilltUK' lln l( Ml Ol liixhil) A-sl ll K Ol LitlOplll 

Piincipd (Jiilliili si s Will m i\ i lu In im i\ m i ( h il- 

{• H£»e tlu bu 1 iLun of \oi\ lirt iiid cotinti^ to piodm^i i 


' IndiAn I pi 1* p IJ 
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po< 111 tlial i in 1)0 ist ot li jx r *< « t c Ini it t < r s is t H mi i m » 
a Sita ’ H« nMs Notion jK u [)o t!\ ind in<ii ili» 
so oh innin j^l\ iiMitnl < h • !< \ it in_, I lu ot Ik i ^ m I Ills i ul 
liol^ p M in 

M iss M u \ ot I ^ I > s 'I In li uin\ uM is lull ot pM ii 
Mid Sit I Olio ol 1 h s\\ ( 1 t I \ p ol N\ OKI nil )od t Ini I h t\ 

o\ ( I V n id ' 

As to) tin M ill il)h II >1 Ih »l )i 11(1 (11 s IV s h w 1 
sinnlv l)( po>-sih|« to (Ii ii\ ill Milnt'lniiii to Ik on 
tin 1 1( In ( oil! pos It lolls n Lpi« p i \ tint is » \ 
piodiK ( d 

F)i r V 1 1 I s| I I \iii » n i 1 lins V i\ s I foipit 111 

piaisi ol I h M ill iMi 11 ii ]n dl in\ \j» inini in lilt 1 
liiM not toiind i w nk lint li is inn i *'1 d in is nnii h i 
th il n ihl( plod I t Ion t i h w n in 1 I d . m k si i 1 > *> )\ 
inspin d ni( n ol (IK nt I n li i Ini i 1 In n li d ii in n 
thin MU ot In 1 w Ol k I ti I 1 n itn p in Mn\ ( in n{( i 
U isl I OOO nol ( s NN 111 h I ln\ mm d n ilplnh 1 1 il < nl 

loi th( [>111 pos of tno\ Pin M ill ihli i ii Ins >| i n d 
iiK IS il ^^ ( n i II u w »i Id ind I I v v * ( n sui pi ismI 1) \ kkI 
nil isiiK il iln wisdinn nth kn > h I , md lo\ ot tl 


ii^ht w Im 

h 1 II i\( i 

nnd 1 

spl l\ ({ 

m n 

pU( 

1 nil\ 

hut 1 h IM 

loiind in n 

\ »l 1 h n i» ^ 

Kh 

Il tn\ 

II In lit 111 

t infill iin 

in n ^ ml 

to ilu 

SnjM III 

Ik 

m_, m 1 

1 1 n ( n i 1 11 

s( \ loi ih \v hi ml ilnl 

i l( n 

1 Ml^ l 




1 Ins 

p )i 1 n ‘ Is ! 

n ilU 

i in'- 

ol 1 

li^nni 

nioi )l iin 1 


pli\si( il philosuphn md pditn il di pt n ■'tinn^ up ni 

lint id ol n 111 ili\ I Ills n )t oiiiv ^i\ s » tin m xi m woild 
,i living pK nu »tln(lim hi minn n j)>IiIks n li^nn m 
philos )ph\ lli(\ I xnt d M linn JDDO viiis l> 

’ 1 nei i I C 1 \iN , I (it 1 I ml ( i i ''i li in ns 

Hi''toii il K K iij.li \ 1 I I ](»l 

Li m » i I* t lx i\ (I It I jm I I \ I sss s tv \ \1 ill I II n (t 4 

Ih' Hi^nli>i Pnlv it t M i\ »1 t Isst 
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they transmit to us some of iho most siiblimo poctr\’ and 
somo of the doepo*?! and nobl»‘sf fhout^ht*^ that hivr over 
l)t on t«» the ^\o^l(^ ’ 

Sri Krishna, tin groitost pclitnnn of tin ^^(>lld, bays — 

1 hi wi‘'t fJiHM not l(»i tlic ihpiitifi iiDt li»i tliDM wIkj Nil surNi\», 

\i f I NN I** Iht tim» NN In M I NN I nf)t ii n ilioUtnn NOiuhi ind ^eVr 

ill b( tin tiini wluii ill nt u*» shill l«i imt , istln uiiImwIh d s(»ul 
In this (oipnieil ti mu umM s on thiough ho^hocnl, \niith mil dgt , 

Nil \\ ill It pJls^ tliioiigh otlu 1 loi ms hi II itli i —ho not grii \iil tht ii al 
rill tiian N\ li >111 pnn md p« i nn , hi it tnd mid ilFi 1 1 not In is tit 
1 ii ininioit ilitN thit \\ Im h i not i inn »t In mid tl it win h is 
I in iiiMi lias tn h Know this t li< h ihit spiiad tins iiniNiMsf 
1 indi stnutihli ; wlioi in di sli n tti Indi slnn tihli ’ 

J hi si h )dus t h it i m Ii si tin iMiliitiiiL; oul iimn nt ilih ^ 

limiioi t il, h INI in I ml hiil iu wliothnk tin si iil i in ho di st i o\ i tl 

\nd hi who dll ms It i di tioMi ii aliki on t il i ii it 

I\ II not in 1 1 n it kilh d if i not I oi n not dot h it i \ 1 1 dn 

It hisnopist n n tiitin uri|ti hi «d iim h itumg, intnnt i In 

Who know Ilf JiMil uiihiin iiiipi i ish il li indis iluhli , 

lliwfintliit m in di tio\ in itln i , oi t \tniw.iiish night hi low 

A nun ihindori old indthi ilhiii litlu f > put on othi i ni w 

s I I 1st s 1 ill < iiihodu d I III w III 11 out If iiin to i nti i ot in i toi ni>. 

No d It t ( in pfi r e it , M inn < ninot i iiisuriu it , w it t u i i it not 

N II s( OI iiin^ i>i 1 1 /( ill N if in II 1 1 II t dill , 111 I p I l)Ii 
'>1 ill it OI iiioistun OI iiiditv t r n d, <11 |)ci \ wiin^ 

sti adt isl, iminoN ihl pii|<tui], n t mipi n i pt ihii , 

In om)irt III n ihh iiiit idin di itiili iiniin i^in il>] 

Piolissoi S\l\iiti Ln\ I oi Pins ‘si^s rin M ih thlifti.it, I 
i> not only tin liig< hut ilso tin* gi inik>.t ol all (*))i(*s, as 
♦ coni iuis thioiiglioiii I luil\ tl II hm^ of inmals undi*i i 
.^'loiions iranin nt ol pot ti} ' 

Tho zVnu IK m t t linoli Ji 1 1 111' ill 1 iniins*\ I hasi 
n( fu r nhftt f tH (! //Oi/ /* f/s// /V / athtH/ It tnf hook )v 

iKiy I iff’ 'rill M li ihli.ii it i will opi n i Ik ^ of woiUJ 

thn uHK ihiivtii ind int( ll< ( t <1 il t tnk of tin Aix.tnsol 
India Tht Mali ihh n it i i*- i n <1 niiiK of wi dr Ii not t ntin 1 \ 

MjLtUi loi' 1 Ho\ , d III d till I7th Mil h i SS * Mahahh irat i is 
< inexhaustibh lunn i pioMihid pin’ ipli\ Vludonills Sinsknt 

I it» ratuH p 
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known I sup])osc it present to a»)y mm ouisidr vour roun 
t»\, but \Nliifh w 11 In kn<»\\n in tini in<l \ ilued in n* 
ci\ih/((j 1 mds foi tin i« I'^on tb it it inrituns inioiinitnn 
tin hif^ln ‘^t imp)it t) ill men v\ln e k ^ > know iri'^in^lf i ^ 
of h( lit Ml* historv ot oiu i u npe* » tb • uth iinl il 
iilitnjtisof tn ui with flu Intimti !^A^ i il>>vi u^ ii nind \ 
ind in ' 

Snnl lliinn liiithol m\ ^ll?I‘^‘^p^ ik>e*ltln Mihibhni 
mill hi! t mt! lit iS / /i/# ^ ut > pti ndn 1 ISS() Winn 

Miilinv (17S)) Ml Wilkins [inbli^'ln d m ( il nit i w 

t \ti«( t tinrn tin ^Miid p )♦ ni ( M di ibli ii it il »nd in id i 
kimwn tln()n*;li tin i pi^-o k t 1 1n IdiiM nl^ti i tin \ >i I • 
w dw-'Ud with its III i^ndn 1 n< < \ \ i-- 1 i h i pn * 

inlliui »>! the. M di ilih u It I ipju n d ^ii it» i i h in i\ i 

iloiiKi inU il le ipiiK d I \ i\ lit 1 mi d i v nidui < p* >1 

t(» pi n • liidi i d) IV ( It ( ( i i h Is h 

tin h ss l)M n nlmit I • (| I h It this piu li^nnns I Im In i pK IS m 

ot tin ^1 nd( st monin ( nt" ot its km ) it hnin i i niti Hi^ n 

and j^i Mills 

Sn Ivlw m Annihl m his Inliin IdvUs i nms f n pit 
nt it m niijriii Hit iioi t< winm^ nt 1 1 >i i Ihu ui 
the mte i loi tn 1 1< me 1 pihip I I 'I )s» s III tiluh 

WMi It tiin I e uii« I pi I It ot I wih h II hi-* wiiu 
ineiie thin line I llnm'-niil 31 iis i^o ^In is i uml wit 
whei i^ s,kilhd III h Mise ln»hl itfiiis sin is i iiin \wh wh s 
In II l is ih \ ot el l ) he l lend she Is i I l Ue Wile \\ h » kll JWe 1 1 
iieiin hut he 1 1 )id rin wile Is mills h dt tin wiie is ih 
hist of fllenels the wile is tile >1 s ll\ it I >11 1 lu \ lhl 

h i\ e w i\ • s h i\e I In n e ills of he m^ e h i Ini t h \ th iL h n 
\M\es e in nhle\e >el leiitnn Swe e 1 spu e he el W l\ Cs 11 
IS liunels oil eat isioiis e)t | i\ th 3 lie IS motlnis in h mi 
oi Sickness Llld W >e A Wlte til lele»ie_ is uiU s most v till ibl 
possession \eiinmt\iiim moi 1 sho dd e^\e^i elo an\lliiiij 


*■ t K \ t» 1 1 a I I uieai Mfkii iiih u ‘iii pm \\\ 
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h ii IS It L il 1 « to hi'' will s« 1 111 ^ tli'if iiapiniu ss, |ov 

}ii(l Mitut I \ < 1 ^ I (h |>* ihI« rl « II th*' \\ lit * inH nonrliidcs 
h\ sa\ine^ w< iin\ will ucc pi this jmm in is one ol 

ru' pii^’oloss ])osst ssitu s 1)1 thi K i"! 

Ml Titus Murison (\>an/ sa\s Tho Hindu hivn a 

j nil si^mhi iiRi li*i Us *liui m\ thing in tin Noisi ni>tln» 
Tin Mdiibhiriti urn oMln I »ngt <1 of tin si pot nis 
}> s widtu loiinnlK* t Itnm at in it Ihin King Kiithiofs Sinf<r 
*s iction Is < 1 st upon i iinh i soilt inti its ht ini s |)i htth 
ill otheis in in\tholo^\ 'Pin Hindu p >« ms imiIv though 
In \ in rout in ithit il iml hniiiui ihiiRntsth.il iii nn 
Known to th< Xoisf iiMii Tt is m this that tlnii intiiiiing 
ht 11 glowing mtM»si 11 minis loi tin mirwl ot Kniopt' irnl 
I Ann 1 u* i 

Mtm A l»iithst\s * Sonn p >i tioiis of tin M ih ibh ii it i 
Ml i\ willrom]ni with thr pniist ind mo‘-t bi lutihii piii 
In lions of hum III tr( mns 'Pin H im i\ in i i^ thit t tinns 
islngi IS H( nn I s llnd iinl tin M di ibh n it i torn linns 
liigt is t in' K im i\ in i Honn i s Tli ni mil ()d> ssi \ h i\ 
liiitv llnmsind lim lln ^^lhlbhlllt^ his two hnndnil 

mil iw«tHn ihmisnitl Inns uni in nllihon siipuh nn nt ot 
i\ti n ihousml thiM huiuin <l uni si\iiit\ Ian toujjhts 

I’m u is ml ui si/( doin thil iln s n 1 1 tl i pii s tjf Vilmiki 
nd \>isi «\'‘l I In \ < in h ml 1)} lln womlioiis s(on 
In \ till ot iiniini \i\in liti hilh md \ iloni Plnn is 
ilso i li\il\ K n hing ot moi ds lunh 1 i gloiioiis guiinnt ot 
I > t!\ ’ Mitdihss \i\i it\ unsu? p iss il)l^ tin hi md 

ill \V yrri I } a llhMo 1 Is-'S Ml l\ ftft / < /*) / I ] n« h 1 1\ . 

' 2J, lssi> ill M } illiirvtfc ‘ n 1 tl tn t u »i 1 i hit po rii <1 

I 1j 1 i\ j 11 \ I « I 1 it \ I I » I «) IH 1 1 • NUh illm lUi 

t (It t, til * t \ Imi 11 11 rti U If ( I (1 11^ I > VV 1 < 1 » I 11 In »• ' n* 

1 hnliH the rnnst xileilit « | if in ou t n It i.ni it <t nim 

-- m 0(| hni IS toiu tti M till! 1 n„<it in tit II il 

Reiuc D* L JbliHoric Oee Iieliq\on$, Paiis» l&hO, p. 38 
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touching tpisoflcs in<l a peil«ct -^ion-hous* of nation .1 
antiquities, liU latun .ind ( thic^ * 

Spoiking of I ctiTnn pait of th< ]\I ih ibhaiata, «i oiin 
says* ‘ W< know ot no « pisoih t\»ii in Homeiic poi nis 
V, hich cm suipa'^s its giamltui <ii iaib» a iiion soluiin diii^ 
ovei the (losol tion ol thi f ill< ii In ait of men 

The charicUis of the fi\< Pm(la\as of Kiishna Duin 
dhaiia Dion.i Hhishrn t ind Kuaiii m ili iwn with % ii h 
poetic t( ehiig iinf with nuu h irli^tu dolnu^ of toinl 
Yudhishtiia Aijuiii lihiin i in jioiti uts woitli} of ili 
hight'st poets and (an onU !k di iwnln im n of ( \tr loidin n \ 
iinaginatioii, iiid b\ zoning inlt IK ets as V> im 

“The Kama\ m i iiid th( Mihibhuaii' ^ajs VViIm n 
“abound with p<»otK il lu uitus ef tin Hist oidt i and piiti 
culai\ in delineitn*ns of jiKtuns.jiu muunisarnl sitiMtioi> 
ind in the i\[)nssion (d n itui d ind nni ibK h eling. 

“Then in' in my gMphied pi^sig<s Proh ssj 

Monier Williams ‘ m the* Ham i^aiia ind Mahibhaial 
which for beaut> of disuiption ( umot bt smjussid b) di \ 
thing in Homer thit tin' dntion of Indian ( pn ^ 

more polished, n gu! n md eultivitid ind ihc' languid 
altogether in a mon id \ meed st igc of dixolopnamt th i 


■ Tht MoiHrtaL Jfeiali (]liui^da> N(»\ iith, ISSI) linln 
Aiiiiiican, tuiopeiin m<f OiKiitnl ImidkI, iu u Stms, 

No I, HpenkH ut tilt Maliubh II It t * ilit wimUiful i pu ’ and rt 
•‘how lltllc litts up to tiu ^ustiit httn doiu to uiiiavil tht inv^ltn 
(%>ntainB, or i\pn to ‘•uum tli a pnlli h idimr to its u,uUh n titasiuis ’ ’ 

Tlu W efkt‘*nin'<tfr lieutu toi () to]« i |si2 M in\ ol its (Mali ill 
lata R) i piHodi s of tin nis( 1\ MUdiddmikt piin t p >< nis nl th< hist << 
•iiid would atand i omiau Ison with an\ I in opi an pm ins lino ibutou I 
apuMxlt , tidl ot tiiif poitic t«.i1in^ iiw\ih{ ii \ a hl04, lalKd 1 li al idi 
then au i thousand utiuib ” Monui \\ illiinis I pi y thi^ ot ludit 

IVrtcction is a limit known nl\ lo tlu Mindii" \ 1 iiupt in | 
would ha\i hiouj:ht tht st \\ tti in < nd atui tlu ttiininition ot tin 
in fa\uiu ot tin eindav i** hut tin '^iiiskiit i all is i r ii d t pi i ii u 
into man ^ nutun, and wi uld nui md tlun, to tin di^satnlactu n ot i 
leader, but would wind up tlu toi\ uid i.nd with the tiuiislatuui it 
Fandavaa to Heaven 

* M 1 U 0 India, Vol TI, p o2, loutnote 
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I hat of HoincT.'* Then, as to the description of .seenoiy,* in 
v\hich Hindu poets aie ceitainl^ mort* graphic and pictures- 
que than oithci (Sreek or Tallin . ho adds: “Yet there 
ire not \\anting indication^ in the Indian epics of a higher 
ilegiee of cultivation than that represenk<l in the Homeric 
poems. Tht' battlefiidds of the Kainayaiiri and the M.ihabha- 
lata aie not math* baibaioiis by wanton eriielti(\s, .uid the 
liescriptioii ot Ayodhya and Lankti imply f.ir greater luxury 
ind refinement than tln»se »)f Sjiaita and Troy” Hamayana 
and Mahabhaiata rise ab«we the [lomiaie poems also in the 
tact “ that a d«*ep religious im*aning appears to iimlerlit' all 
the nairati\o and that the wildest allegory maybe intended 
lo conceal a sublime moial, symboli/mg the (Mmlli(‘t bt*w'een 
good and (‘vil, teaching the hop(*lessni*sH of \ictoiy in so 
terrible a contest with puiity of soul, sell abm‘g »t ion and 
the subjugation ot tlu passions.” - 

Mr Herbeit Spi MC(*r, the gieattxst of the modern Euro- 
pean thinkeis, (ondiinns the Iliad among other things for 
the rc’ason “ t hat the subject mattir appeals eontimially to 
lirutal passions and tln^ instuicts of tin* sava*.,**.’' ' 

Tin* eimin'nt sci<iitisL, Dr, A. H. W.dlace, the co- 
diseovenu' w'lth Dirwin<il tin* }>i iiiciph* o| Natural Seleetion 
says: “[ have now finished n^diug the Mali ibh.ii.it.i, which 
US on the whole xer} line, finer, I tlimk, than the Hi id ” * 

Sir Moiiiti Williams sa^s And iii < xhibiting pictures 
of domcsLie life .iiid maijiii*is the Saiiskiit eques aie even 
more valuable than the ({reek and Kom oi. In the d(*linea- 
tion of w'oiiien, the Tliiidu poet thiows <isi(lo all t*<agg(*rated 

* “ In Hoiiit*!, tin Hi ' ll I iptKm ot i y and n.it uml nl)j»M ts arc to«) 

"hort and X'-‘n<*ral t(» t»i* nalU pntui<s«|iu -jus that tin* <»in*k 

(HictHdid not look ii]i< n Natiiif w itli a pamti I’s I \i ’ Moinn Williams' 
fndiUH hpic Pot- try 

* Indian Epio p. 4 . 

•* Herbeit Spf iic« r’s Autohiogiaplo . Vul I, p. 

* Lf*tters and RtiuiiiiM i lui ot Di. Altitd Runs* I Waliau*. by 
4 , Maaoli»nt. 
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^olollT!ll^ umI <h nv«» fioTH Xatuie Kaikev?, IVraiidodai i 
K 1 ukI f\«Ti M inthia 'iio ill dtann to tht* very lifi 

Sifi, Dinipuli and < ng ii^o oiii aPftctioiis tip 

^ moto lhan lUt'n «>i ixin thin Pf nelopn Iiukcii, Hindn 
\mv(*n* aif 40111 I 1 lly ]H I ot |) ii inn^ ot oon^nti il fidelily in^i 
I'an il h< dnnh^ffl thit m *h<s( delightful jxuti >its of th« 
patnrutd o! (h\ot<d wifi \\< li>\( tiiu u pn sv nt itnm&t !•! 
t h( ])nrn\ ind ^inipiKitx nf Hindu dnun^'iK minniis m 
oai ly Tinii ^ 

‘ Nothiru' •'Us th( Ihoh^sni tmtini on oau be ruou 
hiautifii) md teHuhint; thin flu pirtnn <t dome^lio \iiii 
social h i|»])ni< '-s m tin Hi * i\ in i md tin Mdiiblmita Jr 
IS iiKK I d in d» plot ing s( ( n *- • I d(»nn st ic aftecd nui and o\pii s** 
ingtlio^i* unixeisil tiu linj^s uni < inotnuis uhich hedong i» 
hunuin nitnn in ill tinn md in dl ])l u 1 s thit Suiskin 

epic f)0( t 1 \ IS /MU HO Ilf (I 

Tn nldition to these two nne'^l celehiit el (‘pirs thcie ii 
i luge iiui the i ol sin ill I e pie s which wenild well si uni 
ceiinpuison Willi Nmiilii pex nis of Ui\ count i\ Mi C\>h 
biexike spe ikse»| JUifjh n f ft n'-a in flu^ higlie*''*^ teinis, and si\s 
' Sisfi fittVindh I'' meuln i celehliteej e pn po* ui ' 

*l/^'MM//e/ IsUiMulvdih ueoielingto (^oh hi ile »k» foi the 
VlllctN t»f me I^iile^ uni llu‘ dllteiihem ' while ]/e'/uC Kitf 
//as ippe U- le» the Kuieept in ll lekl Nel\ Hill Ilk iblo tiX 
Miba! inginmt\ lUmUil it » ^it h\ l^h irtcui tfaii is \ 


* ( tMi C Uiniistnini e\ ‘ An e»ii^ <»t 1 t I it iii ii k il>Jt p lit n ulai m iit 
tins |)cx 111 H tin jum li^l 1 m wbnli it tlu not It tliuuetei uni 

mintle el fit \ nt mn ul tin wointnetl Tmlii 'lh*( ft uif of th* Iliurfvt^ ]) 

Ineliii I I le pp »7 anti >S ( tmti i-t with tin itsptrttil 

ttnn tit iiinelit t I itdi i n Otw lul thtu ] lunt tit u h in mini in whi 1 

1 1 It 111 K It i'' _ nt 1 ill\ ) t ik t f) hi*> 11 t ll I I ill ll 1 1 spi t ui I itTt f t Kill 1 

i}aiti Is III ti wi I ( h\ 1 It tint 111 ti I 111 tin I u ti i in w i m iin it ni tin t 

1 h \i I tin iss 11 (I l» linhin tilli thit it i t niiin n toi iinn inn 1 
s( lilit I s to t lilt 1 1 Ml Im til I t I t i \ it I 111 [It lilt t it t Ik \ 111 i\ si iiti 
inoiu X tt til 11 uid 1 its lu t'l tin Hiiulus iiuuhl ttieli \ 
(bnKlHlinnn) i h sou s # Mi t n II ///?»! ?»'♦ 

‘*Aiuitiit and MedM\al India, V(»l II, p 114 
^ Mauning Ai eicnt t»nd Mcdia;xal India, Vol. II, p. 135. 
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piem oi coiisuior ible jopiiiuion * Ku *110 r isavihh ( to 
I hannm^ and f uintiil ind idd- Mi (Judith Ih luthoi 

jiiist hive ukmI dl tin. feitililv or k iht nti^lii skill 

tnd the oxipiisitc t 11 ot tin inthoi ot Ltil / 

X do la tin which is iitiibuiMl to Kalidisi is 

I innkibh Ini slmwiiit]^ th i\iii»idinu\ pi»wii'- ot th( 
'Miiskiit iiid It i*' iiii|)*ssibl( net H) woiidci it 

iiii5emnt\ nl ih woiltnin 

Ml Colcbi (I )ki iks 1 it Is in Ills! iih ( i>l I LHiiiph ti 
joein, «\u\ (into nt whuli t\hil)its \iihi\ d iiKtii 

rills -lysMis M uimn^' ils<» is m t\lii idmii\ pnt in 
Piof Mudoiull si\s Ih M*n[)osi(]>n is sn iiim^td 

hit b^ tin iiv of inib)^ii in'- wniUs md }»hi is tiu sN)i\ 

t tin H ini 1^ iiM ind tin M ih ibh u 11 i is loM u oih ind 
in s mil tiun Hi* smi woids \ loidin^ 1 > thi st nsi m 

shiih thi\ 111 iiMdiisioid 11 HI III tin i m ills of i u li * pu 
\ totif / tn nt this kind IS d<Mil>t!i s^ uni |in in tlu 

htt 1 itin ♦ 1)1 tilt woi Id ‘ 

Ot Nohf Jhfuonftnh Ihntt ssoi HuilII i\s 
ruiikibh is this I pis id< ippi iis t >1 in\Miti\« rntiit it is 
lilt it ill intiiioi 111 p lint of t}lt mi nil pis i^i s 

ttffl I ?<t t t ( (If f f n t f Jim I / I i m // 

1 h< nil i^in I lion <H tin iik 1 nt nuidiis vis 1 intikiblt 

t 1 ttulilil} is will 1 ui^t in fill Ilk I lit wlinli 

t It I oi nitnii liki th>s stiip ndoii in )iinl iiiis m ij sin 

n\iis ind boinidli ss <\pms t»i tin i uintiv noiiiifl tin in 
thi nil u nf Hindu si ind nils dt stniiv^tli md sjili ndtmi ir« 
h wiltliiin^ to sonn (iitiis wht> in iiiiistnn d to 1 iiioii 
hiniti d hoii/on I In ii ( Hiiitlii 1 i 1 itioris m tin n ton n«>t 

* It 1(1 I 1 >■' \ 1 1 il iii^i 11 111 \ n 111 t I 111 u 1 \ li ]ii lilt \ 

PictiLi U) I iilliili ti ut lit t U l>iitii I 111 W n 1^ lit 

Old Indiiii 1*0 ti\. 
baiiskiit LitirUmt, p HI, 

H titii Hi l l\ u li» s \ i»l 11 j |i) 
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only uniivalli'd bui muppioich ible in bt^aulj richn(>s 
.ind gland* ui 

"lo iht Luiopi 111 *\(iything giand sublime in 
magnjfic* lit in In<b i whfthoi ^on look it the outv ml 
expression of nituK )i it tin ph^'jic il ind iiKiit i 

icsoui(«soi th« I »iinh\ L<3ok it the (i ition JiltJ^d oi ih 
(ifrilion of nun j(jn in ibsolnicl^ stniuk with am i/enn nt 
aid iwi Jin \H iks ot In I ^ublinn Hiina\ it s0( i 

to 1 iis» thin 1 m id*' 1 i^hfi thin tin hijfh* '-I he ivon whil 
bcloii tin 11 Iridi 1 ind Bi ihni i tin (inik \)>olln md lupiti 
sink into insi^nihoain { 

11 wi roinpiii M\s l*iof»sv,«>i Ho* n n tin m\lh(»l)j^\ 
ot th Hindus wilh thit of tin t'Ji(^(ks it willhivi nothin^ 
to ippi( In 11 1 on uh( '-coil <»l inti insic ( oplo^IsllLS'^ Tn punt 
of I'stlutn V iliK It Is sonn time s snpc not it oth is i if« n i 
to tin (bilk wliili in Inxnn UK ind spli ndc ni il histh 

elccidid id\ int 141 Olvinpns witli dl ilsfunih <>1 g >ds nil 

goddesses must Mcld in pomp irid minsty to (In julncs 1 
Vbshmi iinl Indi i * riii Hindu iintholoj^i, In si\ 

‘ Iiki tin sublime ( cmipoMtioiis >1 Milt >n md Klopsixl 
extinds its poi tu flight fu info tin melons ot unlimit i 
spici Ib i Ms The Hindu B]>os his i gu it 1 

usitnbluuL to tin ii ligious pm ti v ot 111 (bimins indtli 
Knglish f il in Cue I ks with this ditiiniKc tliif tlu ]mh t >1 

Indn his i widii 1 ingi iltoidid to his imiginiliu 
th in the I i 

Somi iiitushold tint the Runi^ini i- the >nginil »< 
tin II ud ihit tin 1 itt c r is oiiK m id ij»t ition ot tin I mini 
to tin loi il < IK umst me '-olGuec thit H uin 1 s lioM rip 
tion o 1 tin Tio] 111 w 11 is nn i 1 ) i m^th >lo^u il n oiint 1 
the in\ ision ot Linki bt Kim ( hmn i The iiitin plot ^ 
couisi IS (In mn Tio\ si inds toi Linki (Tibiobain.) 

’HmUH HtMaKtu** \ ol II l> -S> 

Lvtii thi iction Ml tiu Hindu I pi i'* plictd in in ase ‘ 
#int n 1 t > In t »i V. d OM uput iti 1 -H r i v Ui i >i il H - n h 
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S|Mrt I f«»r Ajodhirt, Monolaus tor Rama, I’ans toi Hujii-i. 
llochor for Indrajil ind Vihhishan : Helen for Sit.i, 
Vi(omemnon for Sugriv.i, Patroclus for Lakshmaiia, No‘^tor 
l,n’ Jamvanl x\ehillo^ a nuxturt' ol Arjiina ijhnna 
md LakshniJina. 

Indeed Jt is \tMy mipiobablo, if not !m|)ossibl»\ that tlie 
( ireeks shonhl prodnee all at oiiee poems whi(‘h stand ainonefst 
(hr "reatesi feats of human i>rnius, aud occupy a place* in 
literature mlcrim* onU to tin* Indian » ])ics (in s(»ine rc'^pectt?) 
\nteiior to Homer, (»reek literature has no e\iHti*nee. e\en 
•’M name and it is ditticult to believe that, without any 
previous eiiltiv ition whatever some of the* hii^lu'sl and the 
noblest work in the whoK* raiigi* of literature should eome 
mo evistcuce. "I’he Kri)i;lish liteiatuie did imt bi‘^iu with 
Miltoii. nor tht‘ Ro«naii with Viri^il , nor do(*s tin* Sanskrit 
wuh Valmiki or Vyasi, as the (Ins'k doi's with Homer 

A]i<irt from <*\tenial eireiiiiist.inet*s, the suhjeeb-matt(*r 
lends suppon to the th<*oryiua nuiiarkabie manner Th(* 
plot, the eharaefens and the ineulents r(*sembh* those ot the 
Hindu epie ])oetry "'O strongly that it is diflieull to explain 
this j)h(»nomenon < xeept bv a.ssumim4 fh.ilr the one has 
drawn ('xtensiv* ly if not wholly, from the othei Ami if w<* 
c*onsi(J« r t h(' I \li‘rn.d <*n eunistances, tin* stale of civilization 
of the t wo nathuis, their liteiatun*. wealth and (‘onstitution, 
rho h‘ariiin^ and character of their creators, little doubt 
remains as to who w(‘rc tin* real creators .iml who the 
ulapters M. IIippolyt<i F.tuche in tin* Prefriee to his 
Ficneh translaii >n of the Ramayana, says that " U irnayana 
was composed hi'fore the Homeric poems, and that Homer 
took his ideas fiorn it.’ 

Apart fiom the fact th.it tin* mam story has her ii ;ulopt- 
ed, and ihit the umlerlyin;^ plot of tin* on* (Itmiiyana) 
and thi priiieipal characters of the other ( Mah dihar.ita) 
have bi^en taken and fused together into a national epic by 

the Greeks, it is clear that episodes aud separate Incideuts 
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fioin th< Iiuli in tpirshivc brin fake n and \crsifKfl m tl» 
Greok ton£ju< Col >ik 1 Wilton] iss< it'^ thi,t ' the subpo 
of thr of Von mis w is liorrowod fiom th 

Mahabhnili ^ i^bout Rninis in\ ision ot the kingdon 
ofIn<jri Count Hjoinst n m i s i\ s This m^th is piobibU 
the toiuul it ion d th< inci nt Cbit'k tiadilion < f the 
of th‘ TiLuw t<» ‘^t<iin\ rr< i\« n 

Professoi ^[ i\ 1 Mini k» 1 ‘-i\h Winn Hnni Ch!\sist \ 
nmaiks th it tin IJnnoin )> i ms m sum/ by tbi Fruli in^ m 
then o^vn I ui^n i^( ^b onows ol Pi inn laim nt it lou 

ot }{<(abi ind Anliomuhi tb bi i\oiv ot Afiulbs n (] 
Hectoi— bisMii IS iind nln dh n^/ht n it h nine: thw 
staionn nt to iht M ib ibli ii il i ind [iiittine: IMiiiti isnti i n 
thi pbid ot Pn im (Jnidhui ind T)i injndi m tin plact s i 
Andioinuln md lltiubi Xipiin md K im i in ihi pi u 
of Achillos mil Hi c ttn 


DRAMA 

I vl < fhrumlliy l< Ttdi i tioki rl ii t 
to raiHP tin g<. mil's t »l to int nd tht hcait 
f o tiiakt niAii) md til »n ions viitut hold 
f no oil tailiMiem ami In what tli 3 heht Id 

Popf Pttt * > AddiMOtt n ( n 

THFdi un itii wiitiii^s of tin Hindus ut cqu ill\ nmaikiblt 
Extetnal nitiut is mu/ht In txptitid in i (t»unti\ whu'h i-s 
‘‘thi t}uloiot of ilu won! ’ I's lilt ^jucid fintt ot tin Hindi 
piK'ts ind in ii » lounin in u iil »i on <1 in li is N im 

(m contr ulisiiiK tion to m in) In t n ti* iti'd » pot tn illv »i 
extinaiNoU introdiu d u\ pudi\ 'rhou^li t>iit\\ nd nitui 

’ Asiatu Rc* i irthta, \ oi I \, p *^1 
Ilitc^uin t til Hindu p Si 
' Histon of \iitiqiiit\ \ ol T\ p s| 

* Murray Histor> of India, p 1 
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uiu^Jt attract by its in icjnificanct* and its hi inty, bh» itlcii- 
fi»ri ‘d a pcoph giltod with siuli inii\t lions o| obsei 

\ ition and s« ns< toi b» un\ ilu Hindus bunt; « p» t»plo 

ri\(n iiion' thin iny othi i nitionto ui i1\/iti^ t hon^hts ind 
tilings md inv( nI ig\t mg im nl il phumnn in ha\t' made 
\plori1ions in flu k Ups ot mind thil ( \ let tin horn igc 
il luankmd iml th ly unulition T » tlu*^ n isnii tlunlnn 
i> diu thcil thi muinii nitiin of man tin hum. in mind 

with .ill Its thongliK h t lings volitions all its disms and 
itkctions itsUndun'Ks iinl siist t pi ibilif n s ils viilius .ind 
tiilings ind thill d( \ t lopnu nts ii> ill dr iwn with a pi in il 
It i»n(v })<Kti( and nitnial Chiilion m piihil h union v 
with nitnii IS itiitnif <>t th< Hindu di im i. 'I In chain 
li IS ut ill u( it nais j i 1 1< ( l in t In ms. Iv» s nnl in t In ii 
luli lily to nituii K\tll^lglln( ( uii i nlii i n*n in I iinsnit 
hihty in tin di V( iojum nt tiilni ot iln plt)l oi fin 

ihiiutiis is not ])timitt(d 4'hi iliimis hold ih miiioi 

• \unu iinl in this u split tin Sink '^pi »n in di inn'- 

ll »in i (II bi vompiud h t in m wliih i i gnds thi 
iingingi Siiiskiii miisl >1 iuiis« il\\i\s si md doin 

III l)« lilt \ ainl sntilimii \ 

W It h li g iiri to I in ( V t ( 111 t< u hn li iln dt uii li k ill i i i 
MH h IS hi ( n ( nit n II i d III I mil 1 Sii W loin s s | \ ^ I b i* | b, 
If I O* Iff tin Iff I f fi fjff hi ft 1 1 Os ! til n */ f Iff f> $tf s If flutl itf n tt tf 

iftfujti nt tiiOfh f II Ij III tip* 

I’In Muhimmnlin (oin|nisi .t Jmln i iiliici iii tin 
ttictud n [>i ssiMii .1 Hiinlu ill i 1 itn viitiius *nsi» id o| 

• Ciiviri^'' liiitliii di \ liipiin nt i li Ilirnlii ill im i i i[)nll\ 
li f lirn <1 uni i ( msidi i ibk j» ii i of this j i r m it mg In in un 
W IS foi t \ i l lost 

Pndi ssiu \\ iN »n s i \ s Ii m i\ ils . b .i. i \ i <1 i li it tin 
liuiiatii ]»iu i s w lilt II II IV i ( » iin d »\\ i t » ii^ u. tln»"'i' illli 
Inghi si f>id« 1 (b t( kImI b} tin ii intim^n |»uin\ liom th« 
oil. .M, HI ot tpin liiipfiht is tin Hill 111 I im f«»t PI i\ 
Old Iftijiilii H disciijitiori >1 tin till kiinis »»! 
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draraatie compo^iitiona is one of the best tre^ti«»os on dram\ti( 
literature ami shows the extent to which dninicitio liter it m 
was riiltivatid by the Hindus 

Ihoks^oi M.u'donell ^ays “The drama has hid i rich inn 
Varied development in India.’ ’ l^otesbor fietren ^aj^ W 
might also eonvi nu nt y tianshi to thirii (Hindu diinii^ 
tht d» hull ions nf tin Euiopf in st igo *iiid ( lass them an 1 i 
th( h( id of IVaMd^r, (\>m(d) (fpcii Hillit nuilm 
Meiodiaini iml Fjuci \nd idtls Fh* it m spiciiiun 
of Hindu I oim dy '^till t xt iiit tio \Vfi\ infiimi to tin uk i 
tirtok 

Hindu diam V h(»\\e\4i is ui miny iesp*cts snpui 
Ui thf (b« ek diama 

(1) Among thi Hindus ihtu ut niiu l lints 

hi pioduct d on llu s]wctitoi Fhi y in h»v< miith h n<l i 
mss fur\, hiioism tirioi disgust wondii ind li im|iiillitv 
‘'Fh< sitioU'. pait of this list ninth inon romfuilnnsi 
ihmlln (hvtktiigit iif ti rioi ind pity 

(2) File lov( of Hindus is less Si nsii li i h in ihit il ii 
ifiiik and Ext in (‘oiiiedy WiKmi 

\ xlotu wh< III VI i displwid in tin Hindu di uii 
IS I dm lolluMid uid tlis[) issmn iti 'Flu < dm inln [)id n 
ol till hi lo of Vir i'himhif pusiiits >i vii\ fi\omd)i 
(•outlast to till luiy of Fi lifh s oi i hi niogmci of i llinill 
Fh» Hindu t isti is ninth hm i 

( !•) Wouu 11 v\i u n pH SI nit d in gi n» 1 d hv \omin l> » 
t'liopitix was unknown to fht Hindu si igi 

(*)) Fin pntisi division of tht Hindu pliy into ait" !•' 
ti€itn)i unknown to thi (miks Fin di\isn»n into n t 
pio\ i s high* I di v« lopnn ni 


M i tlimrll s Skiiskiil, Litti ib in p fi4s 
IlibtoiKal Ki."t ail hes, \ ul II, p i'll 
in lispict ot lilt ind dt uiatiuus thi iisouii.« ot tht Hin 
Ui Atifim sutl nil iitl\ luiph — H* * n n Hisi m il Ki.'^i. ii hi" \ 1 If 
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(6) There wa% moreover no want ol instinetion fot si 
hrHiness, and hive the abuhs’ uul ‘ iputs \su^ulul\ 
itcd IS ni the mode in Ihe itie in Eniopi * 

Foll()\Mnt> nituK elos<l\,the Uindn ehani \ tisii dly hh n 
,l(d sei loiisnLbs and SOI low with leMty indliu^htii In 

this uspcct, t lu Hindu di imx III 1} hi chs^id vnuIi imuhot 
the Spanish inel Kn.^lisli di inn to which is S( hl« r^ \ ob 
si\is ‘ the t» mis li u;o(l\ tnd e onii ily ai< w [ioIl\ in.ipplu 
(ble in tin s( ns< m Hue h ih«\ in einplo^id fin 
intMonls 

The bij[he I piiipos* of tin dinnitie nt w is m v» i lost 
vsi^ht e)l h) tho Uindns This is i dist inufuishnu( <e if iiu of 

fin Hinrlu ell on i Ibeehssoi Wilson •-i\s \Vi in n 

fiowe ve I obstive to the inuienil of tile lillieill e{i nn i tbit 

Pamkkya e»r sin who is fin i\if ot itmihei pe iseni is nt ve i 
e> be m ide tin (ilip ( I ol idiiipitu i pioliibit nni 

ihu wnlllrlhive > idK Ceieiit (I the unioinifleen Mid (111 be el t hi 
wit ol Divelen e>nd ('eni^icve. 

Sii W Jones si\s rin eliunMit sp» t le s «>1 t nil It iin 
riu Ilf inusf hi\^ been e urieel t > ^le it peiie(t?»ri w lu n 
\ le'l lin.iellt V I whouii^neelm tin fust ee Tiling b fn « ('bust 
< IK oiu i^e Tfiont to [)»» ts plirlo’ I inei mitlninitiei 
uis But whit l eemise e)f pielnuiinr}- me nt li t npieue 

lULllt st}s Viohssol lie I re II lllllsl I he IMlloM ll IVi v^olle 
thle)n^h ere thi^ (Slulef peisSe ss i Wllt<l like Kllldlsi'tle 
they could undr 1 st iriel uni ippituil( his ^ nius 

Onalei rnisleis of eiiauit, heiw* ve r, !im ei mel dmtl lu 
India bcJtou K ilielasa was one of tht.m J'welvj oi 

t hlltce 11 ol his (ti XIII Is ll 1 \ ( oiilv I ite l\ cenne toli^lll 


^ Oil Mill M ni'ititutiii^ I r Millin'? Ill t « t\\ eu Ik ( Iniu an I tin llinfi 
irinii Pmtissejr W il on s k\ i In i 1 jii ut fin ( in i p 13 s i iin kil 

nillv on lu «(l, 111 ti \ u %\ lilting in (ii ( '^ii p/li t uii evlinli 

()i tirigmuli ih > ( >1 tin Hin iu'i attl* <• >iu t in ilii \ iti in jrn 1 1'? ii td 

>tten iiittre'ttin.' ilit\ 1 pi smii ml nilin^? with tiuli 

they lit tht woiksnt i i\iii/< 1 )i ^pl Mill Inlii \ ol Ji, p hO 
* *• [ndcLil nutliDi;.; ui^ukic I iiidct lous w icthti ot i »» uni', in ooiiiie 
e^haractu* is alkiwed lu bi tin be. 1 in ilit si^ia 01 tin hLUiiu^ed tin spi 
- Miol m It San Uiit f Hti il m p Its 
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Love oi Hrtvgdr^ \shich .ilto Imugcr is ttu most 
i^rnotion ni thr woilrl, is a It uJiog pniiciplt >n i In ihainiM 
litfraluri «»t tin vvoild and Min M inning '>i\s Xowlni 
love ( \[)if sst fl w it 1) git lit i loic< .ind p il hos t h in in t li< pu i 
of India. ” ' 

Tht lit si known dinnatiiW .*1 tin Ilnnlns m Kilnlt^ 
.uni l>hi\l>liuti Kilid.i--i tjin td tin gnati^t iImimOi'. 

(Ik wnild Inis j'«i pn»dii(«d tloini'-lnd in l In nun i 
V'^icianridit \ i in i In (sntni\ !>( ^ wlnh Idiaxbh ’ 

livi d in inv et nt in n s I it t i 

Tht ni.isltipntt <*l Ivdidisi is tin [)1 1 \ ot Silvimtil 
Tht plot of I his istnriuhmg lit< i n \ [x i tni in inn , ’ a^ i h 
great (uitln cillsit,! i ik* n tioni i In Mihibhuili Tie 
h ssoi Ilttiiiispt ik'^ in iipl'iitius tuniN (•( tins tu t mn d 
tliain.i’* whnh is unonipuibh 1 «h lU In iiit\ ihinn tm 
dt rrn ss *ntltnhln\ toniUiH ind wlneli in Ini stands i 

(ht htidotlln diaintin lihiit'in oi tin \>oil»l ]{« si\s 

'And wt nuisi in (lu.li allow IvilnliNi to 1)« on oi tlio^- 
pot ts who ha\t tl UK honitin not ui i< 1\ i *llnii n it mn but t» 
.dl < iv ih/t tl to inkind ’ 

August iis S(*hh I I in ton hio^t ( e r ni in s l•|‘^kl it ut siv^ 

n{ S th if thn It post Ills liiHMi^h lU ()innld biilli 

iincy of foItMumg so^lnknu ^ lO'.inibluni l > no tioigluh 
loinantn tlniinithu it might lu ^nspt « i d iliO tin ! >m « 


i 

^ Am u lit itml \lt cli I \ il huh i \ i»l 11 p i ls 

Plnlt »l W lU jll s k\ I lit I li l \ 1 I 11 I M K lilt I I IS ill hull 

imlthi iM'tiiUi uttiKilnli i a tin i nut ii Uli i] i i no i ^iniu nt i^nn* 
Viu.ii s hi ini' ( ( iitt Mipdi It \ with uiotlui i tt 1 nt tin iii ii nm m (in 
hot II li i\ 1114 til III I'^ht (1 I >114 lit n I t V 1 1ll I ) n t t 'n pm IS >n 

Wilson t 111 II pi o t « ih t I » \pl mi t In t iiisi oi ii h w il I « it i 1 m w In li )' 
i\ s Is t M otol 1 vl 1 I Ik ili^pnl iiits 1 un int 1 i n } 1 1 n \ n ot nu u liiht 
III oidt 1 to i\ ml hi ni^ thought lodulm (Ji I In i pp itnm \ • l 

m\ii\ t I III I" ot II iiilui III is not I Ml III i I III II m 1 1 ii 1 U I'lnnu > 

SU|K 1 101 t ill ills IS til st KMJ., pli Jllilli sill ||\ II nr t i? W 11 Olliiliv O 

lll^Jl I om I It ot I 111 11 nu n ilnhtit s, Mill iJi t w ot huh i, \ « 1 J, 1 
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* Mainiinjc > Vm u lit luil Mt Ui i \ il Inili i, \ 1 Tl p 171 

* Ht‘«t‘Oiiiil Ki-.iniht'' \ ol il p I'M 
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ikr'^pofin has in fhi«*iK‘c(l the tf iii^^latin* \vi n* if lw•^ tliat 
oth r Ori(*ntali-«ls h(n*(' 1« ‘^tirnony In his ’’ ' 

Ah'xaudt'r Von Hiiinholdt also notis the nia^l<‘rl\ mode 
,1, which Kalithi'.a dcs(*nbcs tlio intluonci* of iiatnr< upon 
tin' minds of lo\ • his tt nd« incss m ih( (*\|)iossioii of foch 
and ai.oM all ih* iichni' s his < i« iti\o iinc\.” 

Her (Saknnt il I’s") h>vo and sonow ” ^a\s r)i Sn W 
ffuntoi “hi\o hirnishMl a tln'm tor fin* oi(*af Kiiropcin poet 
.toiii aii^i ” (helln Minors 

WiiiihiM llinii Lht \ < nn^ \ < n 1 in ai il i i\( ii nil •»! n s du Inn 
\ii(l ill li\ onl 1 ( li n n ( (1, i 111 It asti li, It (1 

Wunldst tlion till I ufliand Tfi ivtnit ill in dik nli natin (niidnin, 
Tniini t III • , ( ' ^ i^mit al i ' md dl it »ii i i ^nid 

Plot* ssoi Macdoii' P ft IS I f K I woitli riotino th it 

till* hi‘i(inninc^ of on* of (lu mosf famous ot niotliin Kniopean 
'Iramas has hi c'li inotlil’id on ilnt ol ,\ n lehmiod Sanskiit 

play. Tin ]H( ludo of S tknnf da sn^oi si i d to ( Jo'thi tin j)lHn 

of th(» ])roloiifiii on iho si ioi m Fnist” 

As ri i^aids thi dhtion of tin* Hindu tli ima l^iofisMU 
Wilson savs ‘It Is impossihit locontiiM' lini;iiiici so lx inti- 
fiilly miisn do) si. rn i jndir or i Iv o) iml is th )t of the vi rst's o( 
Rhavhlinti and Kilidisi ’ * 

!hot(*ssor Afi(d*»inll^ si\s In ronij msnn wiih tin* 


* Mf>iii«*r VVilliiriis s iKinl il i, l*o t u < 

Sfljl(*;rcl I 111*^1111 \ ol fill I lino p !!.'>) IN \V1 if w I ilmtlN idiiiin* 
til thifii i)o<*t 1 \ In t’ It ti 1 ill 1 ti T tliii N » I I ht uii I d 1 1 I n 111 III d \ i ;^i tidili 
kini? lorn tl> It NO attov t ti" HI llu diaii i ot ''ikiiiioila tl i tints ol linali 
^Tiu ( and t dl lit \ and t lit i m|im iti Iom lim ol . 1 ildliiH d ol nh* )i f loiiiitu nt 
tnferc at in tlu oldi r < pH - < r India \Vt an iImi t ni. k uitfi tin tim< Iiiii'^ 
jutho'^ acf ompniiMiu^ dl I ]) moial filling 

’ Am lont ind Mi lii\al Indii, Vol II, p lli 

’ Histor\ ol Sanskrit LiTi'iiliin JII» 

* WilaonV 1 hi citii ol llii Ifindns, Vol I, p hi A- in instiiiM ol tin* 
^leat di\oisit\ ot i oTn]ii ^ition, T mi\ nitiititm tin lint Ihiit tin tiihl If » 
%t«nzaB of Sikuntnla exhibit t h ten kind*- ol iiii in 

Historx f 1 haiifkiit Liteiatuic, p. 354 
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Grt‘ok ciiiH lJi<* modern drama Natiin* occupies a m»u| 
rnoro imporfant plncc' in Sanskrit plays*’ Of vSakunt.il i 
Dushyania says: - 

TI* \ lip IS rufldj in opt 111114 

fin Cl .HIM fill arms It tt^ncln «>hooiv- 

Attiarini U'* tfu filot in upon tin trtt, 

'I In clo\i lit voutli Is -.pit 111 i n all In i linihs 

Aiiot la r (•< li‘l)r,d<‘fl pl.iy <if Kalida'^a is Vicranift t/rtil 
(Ji'rasl. ( \)mp*irin[> tin's play with S.ikuntala, Pnih 
Wil son siV'^* Thoro istln^sanio Mv.icity of (h'scription am! 

of foolinop in both thi‘ liko d» licatc* bo.uity in tin 
thfiMt;ht^ and fvtniiu* in tin* styl<*. It in ly hi* ditti 

cull, to <l« (*irj(‘ to which tin palm lM*lon£(s, but tin* story ot tin 
pioscnt [il.iy IS ptThapsmon skillnlly wnvmi, and iho incidents 
.iriso tint of I'lch otlK'rinon* naturally Ilian in Sankimtah 
whil<\ on the ot hor harxk tin re is ])c rhajis no one pcrsoiM^n 
in it so mtirostino as the* horoino ot that drama.” He atld'^ 
“The ehiel charm of this jiieci*, howpvcn*, is its poetry, Th 
story, th<* situation and the ehaia<*lers .in* ;d! hijthlv niifigind 
tivo, .ind nothing, il partiality for his work doi*s not misk'iii 
t.ln- translator, <an surpass iho Ix'anty and justice of man\ 
the thoughts. 

Plot. Macdoiii 11 nus* *rhe liehiMss ot ('ie,iti\e fine) 
whieh Kalal<i.'>a displays ami his .skill in the expri'S-sion 
tender teolln^^ assngn him a high placi* among the dramatist' 
ot the woild.” ' 

^rin s1oi\ 1.^ toiuuled on a Ic'Ofnd Imm the* 
Itrolnnamt (a king) lo\os Urrnst (a nuiiph o 

Heavi 111, and Ins love is not n'jecti'd , but he is \v,irm*d tin' 
if he IS o\ ( r s(‘en by hei nake I or unvmled, she shall hi 
bmished This i'^ a m3"th, and tin* high drainitic treitimMii 
of this sciiaitihe myth does lh(‘ highest 01 edit to ihe wisdon 
obsc*r\alion and k irnmi» ot Kalidasa. Explanations of tin 


^ Macdiin<‘irEi Sanskiit Literature, p. 353 , 
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m\lh at* 41VU1 Afax Mull< i in his CoiniMiiti\« At\thi» 

IS \vi H as b\ |)t Knhn wiifttinlK illinhs ilsu to tin 

il ot \\ t 1 m I Mix Mullet in iki s <laN\n 

\notlu i ^ \|)1 in iti(»n 1- ili it Fiiiiii i\ 1*^ toi \ lei iiii i) pi isoni 

M s 1 ht sun Nvhilsi / t is (hi UMinnu^ nust (sii C^luini 
Ik I s Knc\ I lop I ill I s \ rinuii\i‘'') rrn/^* is ui n/>s(ntf 
inii \M iiMii in 13 )i Isi i ki 1 s »lu 1 1 n n v i h u i In 1 jystn ff s m 
|uisnnitit il*ons »t tin \ ipoui'^ whnli n ill ii Inwl \}\ (Ik sun 
ml foinuil ini'> ini^ts ni t lomU 1 / os is iliimil tioni 

f^i-3\\aliis umI N\honio\ s‘ PioIismu ( lolilst ui 1\M 

lioliis llu u loll tint till li nil 1 1 pi I s Ills 1 II ihMiiplioii h\ 

1 lu sun o| I h V ip im (1 Ml in^ in 1 1 \ ui W lu n /* / » 1 1 (ft fi\ 

1 m ( oini s ills! iiK 1 Msihli r /rfs/ s imsln s h < mst wliiiiihi 
un shmi s I iilv ilu ini^l il> hImiI ( i t tt / iltii\Nii<ls 

hionu'N i svN UI in th Sdltulh 1> il Ixilnlisi i limbi’- th( 
nyiiifili ini > i t-liinbiu^ pi ml In tin t Mipliiu h (onus 

I I uut i IM ( Ills till (onnlr) ih Himis m | tui I uliiiii u< 

III mih st so sduii IS tin sim h is ihsoihtii llu misl 

nil i\ lihiit i s p i)iiil II It \ pi 1 il ips 1 1\ illi il I hit if |\ 1 1 Ml IS I 
I’lnfissoi \\ l|s m 1» U-^ 1 sIlliloIlN I I til ( \1 1 loldlli u \ Im illtv 
iimJ p )\\ t )i ills iiii^iii^ mil ittiiloit ills p ( uliai lali nt 
t 1 ill s< I ihin^ II II UI 111 hi I Ml i_,mti( in i his 11 1 \ t 1 nili i 

1 tv with I hi t M In null • n uni toi sis »l (Jornlw in i 

Ills hist known pi i\s n ti / ifttt / lit* m ( hf/ tftr uni 

MaLffI MaUdKt \s u i i|i< 1 hum Ih >1 ssot Wilson 
ns It 11101 put iisi »iis I I _;Mimn pilho thin 

I 1 h ip^ in\ )i h 1 sp t nil 1 I lliinln tin i 1 h In iiiutiiil 

sniiows of Klin I ml Sti i\ tin 1 '.I ii< )l puition m* 

j»l »siij^l\ III 1 11 inh 1 1\ xpi s <l I 1 1 h II I t III ol tin 

tuljii iinl >n III i\ 1 > < »nipn 1 'I tt uft/tfr ot/ f if with 

innlai stiiu willi whiih tin intions 1 Lniop both 

|i )Lt II il unl ill un it n hoiiinl I ii sii I 1 In h in it »iis i \ 

]M ssioii ot sottM linos this pi i\ h IS sonn i iii loiis pn lutes 


’•stt VVil 111 111 lU >11^1 til ti \ 4 I, pi« nti. 
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of the beau ideal of lieioie l>eaiin^ and ot tlu ihiries ui < 
warrior ind a piinu J huflut ibtaiwn lo a sturcelf^ i 
selectefl tot edhtt Du liuespint ol Dnvali\ |ui\adest}i( 
encountc'i ol the two piinci.'' Sonu bnlli'int thought 

occur, tin* ) us 1 1 CL and }uMut\ <il which aic* not smpissed m 
.iiiy liteiatuio ’ ' 

As ic gud'' Mulnh Modhtft t I*i »1 \\ lismi i\s I 

ollois notiiing 1(» olh tid t h« mo t D^tidioU'' d Ik u \ and m 
l>c coinpai ( d III t lii^ n ( t id\ mt igt > i^l\ wilhniin> olth 
diamas <>1 Mod<in Lniop which in u ol ili« |>ism»j 
that LoiistiliiUs Its snh|(<l I h» roann r tn whnh 1 \ 

Is hen d( pic d is woilhv tt obs<iv»tn i i" coincting » 
inibtakc n notion oMlu nitliuiKc which 1 in p issi m c. xc i c s 
over llu inincN ol tiu iiili\» ol ii ii oin poitmn c»l \sh 
ilowc»\»i inlc tin h » ling -md it is npn suited is sull 
ciciitl^ powcilul lo c ndangc I ixistuicc it piitdxts in n 
icspe ct ol the imp(.lnosit\ whi< li it h is | I isidth write i et 
llu \\ e bl to itlllbutc te) lh< p( e»pli »l the Ll I 

lilt klllOH UH JMtl M lei) I 1)1111 It) 

I Wild <l> IK , III I i I III I II 1 1 \ I < I 

Du lu loliu ot (ills di HIM Is io\(ii I-. I WolilMI 

bht IS no godch ss in tin ''timitii»n I Ini lo\u I h 
pHsbion (»l M dun is tipiilK int( n->( with tnd ot liiliti 

Tin liivoui ol ittuhnnnt wlinh milled tin dith nn) 

pubonage ol llu di im I s,» indissolnl>l\ in lilt md di nh i 
cn.dilabk loliu J I indn n ilioii d c h iiit U i I nh ss inst in* 

ot such disintuislid union hid ixisittl th uitli«»i oiilet 

Mriicciy hi\c loricencd niiu h h s jMc.nnMi it 

AUogi llu i Mifltilf Mifdlnctit Is oMi ol t In nio l<huniiug 
powu itui tiiid If htu ci i< pK >t III Uu»ns ot t lu c mot ton ot iov« t 
be found in llu litciatiin ol fny iMtton 

Th* pckhticMl litf iiid miiituis ol the iiiiuliis .uc well 

depictid by Visikhidilti in Ins c.chbi,ittd phi^ Muih*f 

* U llhim s Ilieill at Ihi Hill lu , \ nl, 1, Uh .iS4 





lU 

HuMaaa II ha*^ th* sin nid iclion ot city life the endless 
ingenuity ut politieil and couit intiigiio and the “staunch 
hfhlitywhieh ipiieiis tin umfoi.n chiiacft ristic of servants, 

♦ missaiies uid fiuiuls i siiifruUi fiiiim m the Hindu 
jharictti ’ Pinf^ssoi VViImui lein irks it his not 

vvh ►ll> lost PiottsM)! Wilson ul(ls It IS i political or 
hi'.loiM il di nil I and iintolds tin politic il policy of riianakya 
ill M i» III iv< I ot Indi t 111 I niosl 111 nioiis in innei ploi 

Mh» ill nn I (<ini>iiii ii om if i bt iinilns viid 

n oMuinn* ik ill suI>m i \ n m t iUi htion tin naioilia 
I 1 ) »l It ll II h IN I IllN IS tl t » I I j rJit ()| lioiii (list to 
ill Withoiil 1) III Mild lindiilv pi IIIIIMI 111 It inay li 

lide iili \\\lh* it I ft itttiift tif th t m fhp I fit , tif tt t f fn linti a 
it/tt y.iti f ttf tU it^t nthoti of fht t tflf * 

M t *i ht lihl df i o! tin 'I'o^ (^nl l»y MdiiM|i Snef- 
mI i poss( ss< s I oiisid( I d)l( dim iln mini 1’ln inteii*st 
I m K siispi ridi d md m v<!\ imni | hi ip|)iien1 inter 
Mptioii I Mth ^1 li ni^iiniilN m idi subtivnml to tin 

iiiiiion di si^ii I In ( >1111(1 i ion of (hi tv\o plots is mueh 

k tf I III uiii nni d I h in in I h pi i\ w ii n dl\ m lu to is i 

pi ( nil n »l su h I I Miihiniiiin I h Spmish Prui 

I hi di [> >si him of P 1 1 dx I IS ml I I \vo\ ( M wit 11 t In m i m stoi v 

mtmiitii\ thit it oiiid noi h d( t ic In d trim it without 

m)ui\ md Mt it in Ml hii onn s su piomirn ni is to divmt 
tie nt I III fiom I h it to whn h it is o?d\ m ippindigr, " 

'rhf In lo ot til j)l how SOI IS ^ mist h III ikt tin 

li i| I s 1 m hei mli\ \ hnit I s nit livi mttniptihh 

II i'' pi 1 h i[>s 1)1 « h Nr ll I V ♦ \ I r d Inn it i d If w oiilcj be vei v 

iiti listing oioinjim thisdimiitn its nn lit of imit^ with 
lin Mptrhanf of T nut oi ritf IttttJVdh/f Ktuswen two 
I thi best Knglish di imas tn hofh >/ ttheth thp tcmhi piut 

a loOiipl tf LOU tti ( ftd it tfh fltP iitllii 

* WifsOM s III it I »t h IFirnl I \ I ft f Jti ‘ Pin aiithoj i the 

I il tilt Hir dll — fFt/x I 

* ^ilRDiia Tlwaim ot ihi Kimlus Vnl I, i» IHI 
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(hu m n(* }»l.x\ ’ uni r hn<Ml()n« Tho 0 (']t-hi 
Prohodha tfo l>v K^l‘^h^l \ is much niniihd 

by who (ills ii piriiliuh Iiuli.in uni 

''vnfdf a Wfihivtf ni fhf hfet tinn of- of In t mnntius lh 
illo<(oiKil pr i^onih( il loiis in not oiil\ W( II sUstiiin d Ini 
ciK \von(l(!lnl iiid tin whoi( plot »onsiiu<1((l with so nni i 
ihiiltv IS to t \( it< tin niniiMtioii >( ill i nh 

Much ot tint >1 (In llindn Ihohs^oi \\ d m 

III ( oriLjH I ( siMf( ^liill\ witlith ‘p ( i* niimlx 1 ()t (If HIM 1 

ptodiKtiohs of 1110(1(111 Ktiio|i( iiid o(t( IS no ittinit^ to th 
iiionst ions II (| ( r nd( ihor t ions w hn h pi i ( d«dlln iiitrodinh t 
ol tin li^itmiih diim i in tin" Wist 


lAMMC POmMiV 

\i li till tins mm ol J n ) )< \ i \\ il h t h t 

ViHlmikt it NVi^ to I till ti nutoiiiii m 
\ti(l ^u< ( t to li\ in oil I tiou, rii\ tirv 
I iiou it F It I liMu DoAnt y (I i I h tom 

// /;/(// f I is/ui t 

'I HR I i\in’ po(ti\ ol fin Ilmdiis is tin Inn sj <it ps kiid 
in th( woild In tin k ison thil tin I in^n i^i in which it i 
written IS tin most nn lodions uni inusn d on ( nth V'« 
Profcssoi Whlson rtninks th( ])o<tiv ol tin Hindus cm 
nevi I be piopiiK (p])t((nt(d b\ fhos< who ik ii^noiant « ' 
Sanskrit Monoiir owin^ t(» tin' pfcnhnitics ol lih^ in I 
eh II i( t( 1 o< tin Hnnhis !*nopi in^- ( in h iidl\ In (*\peft« 1 
to litlU ippueiili ind ( njo\ tin n po(ti\ is tlni 
lUMther lullv ntideistand tin ii (huietcr in»i tiilh (mU(*i in' 
then f< ( linos uid s\nipithis( withtlnnii T > t he 1 1 nuln^ 

' riuti lit niiin ill nil <.»i I iisiili I iltli Hunt okI high it 

Mahanr ('huntm h\ lihav lUmti, Uiimnni , h\ sn Unish lK*o, Mahuij‘ 
ol Ki<(hinii, irul lent '^nmham in um thoRt w luc h tan Ih. iwlvanl^ij 
o«s]> iom|)uri(.l with snnilai Ui niii'> lu tht httiitun ot otlui ii'itioii^ 

Indtnke AlUiihuiieikuiviU, Vol 111 , p. 7(10 
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Uhii itii’s ( oiiil.irl in lollowin^ I’ ini i into tin inn^lt md 
ntieitin^ Inin t» Ktiiin t > \\ofiln\ i'^ is n Hum) is in\ 
rhin^ Ml Ihu wuiM win). i» Tillxos Win \] di, 

lii^toiiin ol Fiiilii It )])]K ns I ntiiiN tohiiinin inluu 

WlutKl U^IkIs till \(M(Ml)ii iMsIltlli Is sit II n 
niiM^ h« n h ^i\i s \ « nt t • s. 1 1 »x i It i Inv nti lu id 

IJ UM I To \ll« I J k( ( |» I \i U wli ll \MWlld 111 h IVI lIloM^lil 

t tin 1 1 indu Inins i| i h }»i nl d i\ hid In I ii omi t h it 
tins uoiiiij di o 'Niitt I iri\thm Mtlni thin |>i n tinii 

lips ( \ i n ! » t In ‘'i who lu dt ll It t In I I t h III 1 1 fi imi ll 
\in II tin \ think in >d tv f ilnds tin n doin i \ n win n 

hU tis< It IS in d in m liindn nl< i^ Idntv ih di m ind 
modi sty no nnn li nioii i >ni))li \ nid idv nn i d thin tliosi 
o| <»tln i n it Ions Slid wInn Hindu l^\in l*Kti\ li is hi « n 

piopiily )ud^id til pi nsi his 1> n lihi i d md ippidntioii 
niph it loilh ( \pri s d 

I'l >h ssni Mndoinll si\> It is imp is^dih ( \i n loi tin 
^luskiit s( hoi n wh • h n- n »t livid in Indii ti dM**‘ 

(ull\ tin nn I its oi t ins I it \ p m li \ niii h nion so ti»i t hosi 
vho(tnonl\ Inconn n ipi nnti d w lih it in 1 1 nis| di >n )'oi 
III tin fust pi i< I til nntiis n t diM d nid < I ihoi ilt ihoiioh 

» hi \ iM hi\< i hi mt\ of linn iwn whnh i ninot hi 

iipiodinid in nmt In i I uu(n i^ \4nn t) nndi rst ind H 
thoioui 4 hl> tin h idi i nni''! Ii iv si i n thi iiopn d pi iins and 
loll nIs ot Ilindnst n s‘ i p. 1 ni inti ii'-ivi snnsliiin oi hilind 
in biilli nit m .oniMht h mu t hivi \nw<d i In sil< id 
iscfHic Si Hid it tin tool of th i lid ti^ tpi In must ln\i 

xpoiKiKii*! tin If lin^s mspm d h\ th ippionh o) thi‘ 

monsoon In must hm vitflni’ lx ist nnl bud disjioi t ino 
liinis(»lf Ml link nnl mmi If. mu i kimw tin* vii\ini( 
is]u(ts ot 2s it in i in tin ditt n nt s in slnut In must 

hi icNpi nnti fl with nl i h< sights nid fiiimis of ni IimIimi 
1 nnlsi ipi tin nnn dlu^i .n t »in oi u lin h m i\ < ill up 

somi f imdi Ll *'(<11 Ol toinh i honl .1 -.intini nt Olln i 

wist tm in^-t nn « tin m inoo t u < tin im) isok i tin; 
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oi.irny^* k 1(1 imb i th( \aiious f*iee])Pis, fche different kinrk « i 
lotus, th(' rmnlion of ( loh ot which should convey a vivifj 
pictun are but (‘myity naia<‘s \i1hout a knowledge, moreovt-i 
of the habits, modi s of thought md tiaditions of the jieoyiK 
inueh luust rern un uu amiigless l>iit tliOM' who arc propoil\ 
tMjuipjMsI ran s(s in iiiy bc'iiiti s in ehssieil Sanskrit poetu 
which ii(‘ (‘n1ii(‘I^ 1 *sl t<» oth( IS Thus i distinj^uish^ 1 

s^diol n known to tin pus^nl wnt< i Ins » n«» i* d '-o fiilU nit 
(in sjiiMl of lint jM<n\ lint hf /s / ntfhh tudfinf 
f ! inn it n tf at hi / • 

( t tht ( r n i itif i IS ill fine si « \ I in t sjn ( i ini n o) I i i n I i 
liViK l*o(tiv Hid it IS dilliMill *o find III in\ i tn^iil;* Inn 
tint ( in Ml with it in nndddv ind ^i k < Mi (bithlli 
‘-.lys Th( I \ejuisil( nil lod^ ol tin nisi < m onlv li 
appiKiated by ihos( \sho( in ('nio\ tin ori^iinl 

Pioltssoi Ma((lon<lI '^‘^s 'Pin pi it p(u In lion ot toi m 
.1 i\ad( \ i his luK itt lined b\ onibmun^^ive of die I iw 
with ease in Inndhng tin nieisi ditlic nit un tn Ins n< 
fided lei win the idninition ot ill wlm in e tpihle i 
MMding the oiit;inil Suisknl Mskin » ibnndint ns, ii 
illitiM it ion inel t he ine»s| t einijiie \ i li v nie of e in iin^ as m i Ii 
\fiioihnjii neil einU it I In end but in tin inidelle ofrintiic I 
linens fin p< e t his idiptee] till nnist v u it d md nn Itidiem 
ine.isiiies tei tin t xpie ssmn e>t e \nb( i mi eiotn (inotiem 
with 1 skill whnh eimld init In snip is id It seem 
unposslhle le‘ lepIxIlK* tfiviel \ls \ e i s« leleepntelN III 
Knulish jf II h 

Sfhligel sl\s Pt nde I ele In le \ e»t ft (»llll^ llieieleglH 
lo\ec,is‘ \ h do ON ( I Indiin pejetiy, md the whole* s 
leeist, m tin nionlel ot Ini iiionii>ns sottinss \nd is uek»hf»t 
if edeL,ai( s\\ e (‘t lie ss ‘ 

* Mudliiii 11 s s m kill I It I it 111 j . i7** 

* Atie u III met Mi ell i \ vl liieli i \ »l IL |» i(»S 

Sanckiil I itei itiiie {i ll> * It i iiol I > mill itf* in I te 

l|sh the ilin >*<1 itilinite usoiii is >1 tin imii}>1i ateel ind uliiieisl intiol^ 
4 uaiitit ilive ( 1 iKHical ^iiisknt me iNinis y 

* Sviillegerfc Un»totv ul Litciatiue« p, 117 
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iriUi (fovnida lia^i boiH -milyhed 1 »n Lissui iii his Laini 
laiislation bcaii^^itnlly UiiisliitMl iii Citiiiiiii bv llurktil 
tM(i hcib bfvii dwelt upon with idiuiiatum b\ Sii W -Joiits 
in hiM es&a^ oa tin Myjstu il * i \ oi tiu Hmdus 

Piohssoi llnnii TIu llimhilvnc siii pusstsl that 

►i llic‘ (timIvS in idniniui^ b >th tiu i h) uu uid blink 
' 111 ImlhiT Ilow hiiii li )t tin biimt\ at » 

\i]i must III |m i<ist in i pio^t 1 1 ill'll it ion it woiiitl 

aipi I tluoU'^ l«» II III Ilk iiui \ I »i inipossibli to u ul 
li (itftf (nn nufff uilhoiii Ik in ilniiniil . It is 

iiipossibk liowi \M nil |i» iiotui 1 In «\titnu iiLliiusaol 

In poen 1 iiu \ til ^tiuulli itid \i\uil> ol his tiiliniiiit 

|ni ti( iikii Iv obsM \ al>h in hisdiln it« l Im tin lx mtn s 
II ^(iKii! iinl whn 1 ) not ivin tin niioni ilpisioiiwi 

bli to 1 xtiimii^li 

(ftffi mda i \hibil Mi hil pliinstoin m 

|«ihMioiitlu iiiMiiMnl tniiniv iinldn \ >hipt iioiik vili in 
r t In II indii s( h miI 

\notlni ilindii Ism i lln //#/// ^a//#///<// onnihin/ 

I liomp'oii s S( isnh in lln Liiw,li li I m^n Mm 

M ninmc; s i\ il» »uf ii lift i \ l\in poi ni b^ 

Ktinli'.i Is niin li nImiiMl inH oiiK b\ lln nili\«s ol linb i 
* il l)v ilniosi ill stiuli Ills ol Siiisknt Iiti I linn ' 

Mi (iiillilll in his liiiislilion ol Ihfn .Sf/yn/ntA s,l\s 
Sii \\ loin ^ spi iks in i«ij)lnions 111111*^ li tin b< lulilnl 
>tid tiiliiMl sUiltli s with whnh ii iboninl aid iMm 

Npn ssm^ his own nlmiMtion nbls ii 1 nan li lo In 
I* t][M tlnd til it il inipos ibh loiiiiiddi lln w hoh . 

H irI K n I t « bf ti III , \ • I if p 1 S/ 

\tii iriii Mid \]irli<\al li diK, | ji. ls‘l iiid I'Mi JiMbot, it'.cUithoi 
lioi ij t he 1 lit! Il i> il K« I !i itHit* 1 nlin in ( diii^ini in 
irduHii 

** Uisloi V lit India, |) i Mi 

^ liistoiicil Ktaiirilns, V«>1. 11 f*i in soi \ on ilolilr 11 tianslitf^I 
a into (>tiiiiau Hid Latn jn isiti \ 1) 

M inning \n nnt and Modi 1 \ il iiidi t \ of if, p 2h > 
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Hinfr-SVM &I KlJoiH li HO ot llOl (if 

Kail 1 isa) iiMini<sLs s<. stiikui^lv tin |)0(»t’s <k cp syin|nlli\ 
With ualUK Ins k< cii pn\\< i ot obsiivilmii aiul his skill n, 
licpjrtiiig ui Iiidiin 1 niiK< ip< in \ i v id ( ulyin ^ ‘ 

Lyra ]K»(tTv w is t \t« Mdti\alid in Iiidi.i Sn 

\\ IIumIm ria Mtiiiivd l>! dim ni-^ displa\(d j 

niaiulhnis in tli« iln^a d is nm 11 is h i u p.Kli\ 

Pioliss»»i Madonill si\s )m iiin^ < \ idi mpi of i 
\\i altli oi ol)sM \.il i«‘ii iiid d< pth )l 1« < liii^^ t hr* Hindu L\ ni s 
ir« oll« n di i\wi 1 )\ 1 niistii !i nid M in\ »»1 ihiun in u 
inaltii iinl loim 41 m^ «d pt 1 h M lx nil\ iii idds hum 

111 ils L*mns IK Will \ 1)1 1 li\ iiMi K m_; inspin d I lx nius >l 
111 nil In piodud -^IK ll 1\I1‘S IS I)h I.nhtshl n ntf intl |x/ 

FliUJthnh^ ifisHiHjis 

'PIh Sf nHfii it Sofah nl rdiulin II ni is imilildvs^ m 
nl p< 1 1< I I h( I 111 \ ( )1 1 h \ni n i S n ik lhnl< ssoi M u dmn I 

^ i^s 'riu lutli » I-' I mis ( I in tin nl nt puniitiLr In 1 

in ill mnods hlis-, d |««tinn mm 1 iiid t \ iImii Hi 
« spi * 1 dh skillnl m d< pa 1 la \ n i ms si i^. ^ nt i si 1 m^< 

I IK 111 I nd 1 ( nia 1 1 1 1 * am I * i'^ 1 « m 11 k d)l< h *\\ \\ 1 1 1 1 

subji I 1 '^n limiu d in silniHiiis nid mu »i mils imil n lli 

poll sminiN in 111 shn^ tia ill iirmn wiili snipiisia^ 
I III ns nl 1 lam^hi nl with ibi 1 ima la s uhah m i \ 1 


lU NN 

Spi u d 

i h ii m mn^'l ill 

a li 

tn 

1 1 iiidn 

1 A 1 a Pm 1 1 \ 

tni IS Mis 

M nmm.^ m m 11 ks 


\ n sN 

lull |s 

ln\ ( 1 \pK SS< 

with -,,11 il • 

I till nl |) It hi)'' 

til 

111 

in t la 

poi t 1 \ n| t 1 

Uindns * 

y,<ih n 

trl / I'' III « \( Ih nt 

1 \ 

mipl 

< >1 f>UI 

i 1\ d( S( 1 ipt 1 • 


pmti\ I’mtissni il ii \\ iNon 'Pla I ui^n liji I ‘ 

M» ^Ii I >nt I ) ill Imn^li K m n k dih a 1 t la 1 a hm nl its i mi 

' M i «knioll ^ s hinUi ii 1 t I i HI , }» >17 
Ibid, |) I /» 

* Nfattli 111 11 s s iKsUi a litiiitui |) .IJ 

* Minna-,'' \fiMt lit aid ^f( dll \ il ladi i \ ol U p l|s 
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pounds, i& not di'^^qnicd thor o\^i n lo'nin', and theoidoi 
t tin scnttnc(s is in 41 lu i il tii nitind v>iu Tin inttn 
, niibiDi s ijiclodv <indili_»ml> in i \ti\ c \t 1 n idin uy ni inner, 
md v\ill bt u u) tfii ni nhiff f)n^ 'Ofiipuisoii v\iih tile bobt 
^jjLCiinens ()1 uniloiiu in tin poctiN <»1 in\ I uii^u 

'nin^ <11 <lt 1(1 ' 

Print, ipil Tiwiii x ^ 13 s J la ]/ //< Ihiht i ] 1 1 1 1 
wel k <»1 .U t 

FiucliL si\s rill Muff liiiUt \ il jii till 

i\h(l( ik^iii liliiitmi I'l Kiuoih 

Plot Moim I Will Us It minbiiii s , u miji*,lY <>♦ 

lloinci \Mtli till 11(1 mis of \i hi hi\h 1 im t)f(>\i(l 

ml th« (Kplli ^li il p ). Villi \« 1 It m >impK mil 

Dill nils I lu u^h t < *'1 til III Vih ni u* boisi ui 

MtllOUi I \ll U 111 I 

I )i I5hml)i|i \ ill 1//// ////n IN oil! oi ih bi st 
ml sulili iiu I pi Ini I iiN I I till liuiii 111 iinnil 

Ml H ( IMP i\N KihdiNi 1/ // Dm is [ |\in. il 
111 sn iiiiisii (I N I p iM 1 u III I \i t N • I hi 1 nil I h it t Ik It' IS 

I itliin i ijii tl 1 ) il I II 111 I n s iiiski il I 11 \ M iiM iit( I it III, 

h IS \\u\iii into Nil, Il mil III iij|(^ti( po,ii\ , 

In iiK sn 1) mill m I s I in I i n , , n it 1 )n i in t (»n( i n t 
1 hin^ i i\ I 11 1 « I >1 I I h m < iiii 

Ml Lipliiiist )! , \ ! I imp I ->11)1 t » 11 I i\( 

ni^ii m -,(»!) mill iii\ nm « il 1 « ini^nilK inl\ ^1 iinl is 

h il nt III iii\ \M '* nl l\ ijkI I < ’ ^1/ 11 / 

Pint» sv ,1 M i\ Mill 1 i \ 1 1 I i _^i iiid p' m|ik I mil 

PiofiNv^n M n • 1 n 1 j \ N Ih (I Ml Sim s 1^ \\ Inch 

II i \ili sMid" h\ I < lid t ) 111' \ I d\v< Him I u iw ly Tilt 
i I 11 IS h i« h 11 \\i d n I j,»j» •! h\ hiM i in hm M u 1 1 
'tniit \\h It 1 Ik « ipii\ ijn 1 >( s ,t*, , dl m fJi, < hmdN 

^ thtY tl\ siiuiliw nd' 1 I ill I ind >1 h 1 v iiMli 

* il m I i\ VI 1 1 t n J 
MuiiKL Williini Jiidi.i 1 Wi (liiiii 
Mmiomll Hi t i Sn k I 1 v I 
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I<7im( ODJJIAC'IK' I'OKl’KY 

i [i\ p \v( I til It It in >11 \eiv enoL tn.t 

\iirl \\,»mK (Hit ill It 1 l\ 

(tII fofbl) 7 // c } t 

'fjlE 1 1 11 II 111 H hi( \ ( nil iiK Ml I his bi int h ol lilt i ituit* ost ibh i 
OMtl 1(11 III tluil lMt( III t 1 n ll Sll]H 1 lOl \i IS this piit t 

th< 11 lili I t» iii« t ii It h IS tit till its w ly In tilt. 14 ninU sl cmin i‘« 
*>l Elllnpi tlld \m 114 l Its ‘'W 1}^ nvtl the MIIIkJ 4»t ill 

iixih/Mtl woiiil 1^ ilninsi (li^pitK Hide iiMpti ti 

l*l()l( ssn \\ lUnii sl^s^ F ll)l( const nulls with till I 
( I I Iflilus) ]H ti 1 |( ll ( t llK s tin ‘'i 1( lU V nt iV?// Ill Fdllt’ - til 

s\s(( I ii nt I nl( >> IK { v I \ I I h ^nnd ^ov t I niii lit ol s > i 

in ill m tt‘i I 1 it I 1 II (Hi-^ 11 n nil till i( ujiini il diit 
( t I hi nib( I i til >1^ L ii/i d bodv III Ik I in t Ik n pM\ i 
oi |)nbli( null (on ill lit I [I Is sjKiitlU int< 1 di d Ki tii 

( dm it ton < I pi UK I ^ ind pi jn st n to in^t i m I t hi in in t li 

(tblu» limns Nhiili ii< < tiiinmii to tin in ind thin siib| i 
ind tlmsi wIikIi III ippin[)M iLi to t hi 11 princi K oflici n 
Old V III K^nd l> t lioM n\ii wIioiuiIk) 1 uh but in n "^pi ’ 
Inotlui piiiKi-. und( I 1*11 t tiilin^oiKKs ol j)i K » njd w n 
E.uhfibli IS h bi^nt d to iliusl 1 iti in 1 i \i niplil^ souk k 11 
lion on Noill) \ic ssitud ‘sinvonu [ 1 1 1 1 pt toi hum in ioikIik t 
.mil (111 iHusti limn is is litipunilv di iwn liom the inti i 
louisi nt hum »n bi inj^s is Iiom im i^in.ii^ idviiilini 
uiiii il I Msti net i'kI t*iis uiiNt III is in sonu di a ]k< « 
lull it \ ot till llinilu pi in ot iibhiu^oi bloi^ lellin^ ” ‘ 

It IS now idmitlcu bv the loiriiLil c vtr} whcie ih it tin 
tabulous litiiiliiie ot lim wolld which is such an iinpoitn 
and in soiui u splits so m cssu} .i put ot tho (.ducjtmn 
^oiiiii;^ iiKu ill i>\ii the woild, aput tiom it bi ing one ot th« 
mobi .iniusni^ intciosting ind msLiuctiM. dncibiun'' b'>ii 


* \ViK( u |4 Ni\s on Siii-skiit lit I it lilt \ ol 11 p 8). 
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hboui anfi «»cvoro stud^ owes its t)iigin st>lol\ to tho in+illi 
ncc ind wisdom (d tho uiciont Hinclu*^ 

Po'iichtcnifrff ib fn uid \v\ tho best mistupRco in iho 
vliole fed 11 Ions litoiitnit ot tin w nld n i\ it is tht soinot 
tioni whith tho oiitiu htci ituu ot tibks Asi iti( oi Euio])oin 
1ms direct K orindinotl} ominxbd Mi Elphinstono s\\s 
In the composition of tiles in<l fibks fhei/ ( IF tiuhfs) a pptar 
roha7( h(fnth^}n^i)ucf<n^ot fhf )r'^f of man/ nid ^ Iho 
most cincKnt known tibhs(tho'.( ot nHlpM)hu( bt i n found 
ilmost uncliinijtd in then Sinskiit dims ind i >tln m dinost 
til the fabuloub i< 1 itioiis of otIn i ( ountiu s hut bt t n c it ul\ 
ti ucd bj All Cokbiooko the I'lion dt si(\ md Iholmsoi 
Wilson 

Till lanioUfa histoiiin lAiishti sus Piiuhhiniii w is 
nt b\ tin Kini( ot Indi i to N luslu i w in Kinj^ i>l IV isi i \ ith 
jilitssboiid win nil wisiiiidtitd inl< I'dilui i b\ 

lto/iMH]nohi Ins M/i i I ht KddiDnniM 1 1 nul itt il mlt» 
i’lhlui fioiii Sniskiit N\ IS iindeittl int \i hi bv Ibn m>1 

Mnkbi in tlu k i^n < t II n on nl I? • Inti i nl n tin i< i n of 

Milt in l)t 11 iin ( Hii/iu \ \ it w IS ( < iiM 1 1 ( <1 in > IV i i in tioin 

till Ai ibii ind siibst ([IK nt l\ in th m rii d Snll in lln i in 

Mn/i Khw uu/ni> Midi i lli'-sm \\ ii/ K isidv it mli » d tin 
111 IV isi in \Nt I k liiJi »f \i ibii w ids Old <>1 \i bn putiv 
into ])1 IIP indih^int IV isi m ti wbiilili ^ut th n im of 
Vi Well Sidit li “ 

Piofissor Mudon d siv>. 1 1n \i ibn \ rsii>n is ot 
>^i o«it ini])oi t me* I** tht soiii * * oi <>t lit i \ • i sn nis w bn h i x* i ( is 
»l \Li\ i^it it inlliit net insbipin^th litci itnii t>fthi Middle 
As^os in Eiiitipi Thi s< \tisii>nsol it \\ i» tin litti Syiiu 


’ Hi t()j\ 
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(C 1000 \ 1).), tlu ( k ( 1 1^0> till IKIO) H(i 

latt r (C I 1 - 0 ?«) ]i!ifk » \]u htk of Vnw ii i Sulunli oi Lij^his 
Caiiojiirts tli( olrl S]iutis|i ( 12 " 1 ) iinl 1 Im Ifibifw oIk im 
ab<»ul lilO A 1) 

Th< fouilh^n tinn oi n n si i n ii i‘- n pK st nh d b} .J h 
of Cijmas un<l<nn^ of llu II buw vi isk n ii’lo Liti 
(C 1270; <inill<(l I)in(i(juM Hill) mu \ it u wliuli \ 

print< (] Jiboin 1 1 '•O 

Frt)in Jolin oI (' pii ^ n< il \\ i oi id t li in>.i u ( 
of Duk( EhMliud* t \\ m 1 1 ) Im 1 ti I un in-* (unni 

vi I Sion I ) Is 1 5u( h I ) ! 1 *i\, sj I d I dt I n \\ \ n < i l> 1 

Apoloi,nu s of tlu uu ii 111 111 - hi-l |iini d ibo it I Is] 

Tin lut thd loin d lu d dit'ois ipp nd ii \ ln» bitwi > 

14811 md I In") nultliot nnuic 1 unt« 1 102 i i sutin u ni l\ 

i4o<pil lit [)TOol nt llu nil) ll lU 4 4 I tills \\» ik l- 1 MU Ills 

instnu lion \nd min'- in n timi tlu ti ii i ih md si\u ud 
cent in Ks '^riu 1 )iu < I oi nni w is d o i ii< s iim » < 1 1 lu ltd i 

\erhion piint(il d \«iiu» in l‘)‘)2 h »mi whuli ( mu th 

English ti mshlion ni Sn 1 III III 1 \oiHi(l>T(>) 'llu 1 il 
was tbus sc p u it< d lioin t lu ii di m 1 1 ^m d bv h \ i mti i \ i 
mg tr insl itions md ilh>iisinl\t n ot tinn ' 

l)i Sii W W llimtci '-ns ”1 lu t d ll s of mini d 

f mi dill I to llu W ( sl( 1 n \\ oi Id 1 1 oni l In li n 1 I 1 snp cJnw i 

wauls h ul tlu 11 oii^ind li mu m Inbi I i» i 1 ii 
botwoi ll the' fo\ md tlu lion m tlu tliiik m i'*ion-*. his m 
U'alit\ 111 ncitiiii hill It \\ Is b is( d upi ii ih ui'iil uliti i 
botwei^n tiu' lion and his IoIIonm i tlu p kd in the Naiiskii 
stones Panthfauh it w is limslitiil niu the iiu u u 
Persian in the sixth (intni\ A I) and tioin thit lenditni^ 
all the subsi qni nt \#isionsin \si i Min )i md Paiiu|K hi\ 
been di lived The //o/sZ au<}*nf a m nut^ tuhlts af [nh^ 
are (it fh( pusi nt da if tl i A/^/v , (f i:^h t k ^ t f IJmflanii mu/ 
Anurua Tlu i^iae<liil Hiiuln im loinatum d( liahU d als » u 


Moodonell M Sanskxit Literatuie, p il7. 
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nniro niiKCTU" toftrv 

iiuy talos, and the San^kiF compn^i turns ot this ul.iss uetln 
>1 j<j;in il sonirt' ot miin of tlu tiii\ stc in ^ nf PtiMi Aiabii 
iiul Chiistoiidoin * 

La Foniaiin - u kn )^\ It d^i his indc bti dru ss foi i lugi 
jiiit ‘*f hi^ wcMk t(» th rndiifi sitr< lhlpi\ ( Bidpai 
Vi(l\apati) 

I’loftssoi Mi\ilnll(i si\*> J h« Kin^ot INisn Khiisitt 
\ lushoiaw in ( *) )1 ">7*) A D > nl his |ih\si(nn l>n/ni, t<» 
India in oidii lt» tiuisliti tin t ibk s of i In hftf tJ ) <( 

iMinSinskiii into Pililni li< S\ n k i i insl itnni w is 

111 i(h ibtnil “'To \-l> ind < dk d /{tfhhf / iiid Ihiininn/ An 
Vi il)!( timslitiMiiti 111 l*dili\i ( dhtl K dll »h uni l)iiiirnh 
\ IS in idt 111 tin Sll itiilun l)N I l\ isi in ( Hint ! I wh<» died 

in 7G0 A I' * If iti ful </ {Inht ^ot il iiid ///</ sf/ hIvki) 

I-. iMi M inning si\x is tin I nni in whuh lli t»ld Suiskiit 
I iMt s b( < nnt iinioiliu m1 ii It ih lit i it iin •>! in u 1\ t m i\ 
known I m^ti 

llUojil SI oum^ lolls nl'i'sn nuiil is oin (»f tin. most 
popiil M Volks III Sinskiii (lit I unit I'ln l«>llt»\v iiiir st ui/ is 
<]« iling with tin ti uisdoiiin ss of hum in lilt in n iln < mi of 
Ik.t.k IV h i\ t* I jK f nil 11 j)t nsi\ t bt ml V ol I lit II t»u n 

\s oil t In mi ^ht V of 1 II s w Kt s 

'I \\ o flt» 1 1 I It t(>gt t In I f oiin 
\inl h i\ in^ iin I foi i \ t i pul 
J^o bin fl\ |tnintl irt li\ in 1 hin^s 

'fins Inns m ih sonift (»f Miilnw Aiimlfls Ik mtifnl 
lines in his pot n 7A# T'o/fUf of Ji* no — 


Im})tMiil (•i/i1i<ti ‘ (lull I |» 2ls 
M n (loin 11 s sjMj Uiii I 11 I itiii , I Us 

Itulii Whit It It tf I li I I n 5 1 hi J* lu Ida h * v\ i 

Uaiisliliti intt) P* 1 1111 in I lit *.i\t r ii n\ l\ i u » oi Ntu lit i luuii, 
‘ind tlunct into Ai ihi iiul i in Ki^h iiul It tl\ ml) Foiuh -lltcrins 
Historical Rebtiiclies \ ol II, p 2 tin 

* Mncdonill b bunskiit JLiUistuic p. 417 
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Lik<' driftwood sp^irs, which moid and pass 
K])on Iho houndloss ocoan-plaiii, 

So on tho SOI ot ]if«‘ al.is ’ 

M.ai nufts tiirin — moots aofl (iuits cit^ain 

f'lol. M.icdonoll si>s * Thi two i^'hineso oncyclopj di is 
tho oldoi of which wss oomph ted in (ifiS A 1) , contain a hi^ 
minilxs ot Indian fiblis transiateil into Chiiioso and oit(‘ n. 
lower than 202 Ihiddhist woiks as then souicos” * 

ni lint iins th«* Indi 111 ontrin of the fables connno’i 
to Iinfia <ind Oimoi, whuh [iiovcs IIk tinli(jnit\ ot Un‘ Ifinrln 
f.dih'"' - 

Piohssoi W(‘be! s lys ‘ Alin d tothi' 1 ibl(*s .iie tin* liii\ 
tales and loni.iiuts in whnh the luMiii.uit tai ey ot tht 
Hindus h.is, in t he most wond< I fill di ^roe put hath dl its 
pi ouliai giai (‘ and ehaiin ’ 

Pi of ( ssor Wilson s lys * Tin t diles ot the Hindus in 
soit ol inaehinei\ to wliieli tlnn is no piriHel in the tihlm 
liteiai im* of ( iiM Cl and Ronu lb iIsom^s ih.it the IIiikIh 
lilmature eont lined eolli(‘tions ot domestu‘ naiiiti\(* to w 
o\lent o/ (mtf ottur pi‘opli . 

]\Iis. M.innmg thus n in irks on tin* Pancht mli i Fu i 
tabh* will be lound to illnsti iti and i‘\eniplif\ some n tlecf oi 
on worldly \ leissit iidi or some pii»eept toi hum in eondui* 
and instead o I being aggiegated piomisonousl\ ot wiilioii 
method, the stones aie all strung togethei upon a conm « tul 
thiead and aiianged in a fi.iniewoik of continuous naiiatut 
out ot which they snccessn ely spiing” 

’ M mloiulVs Sill skill latii itim , p li>S 

Wtbii s Inili m LiUiitiiii, p ill “ '1 In labli upoitnl 1»\ V i 
ot Htnults SI luliol tin whoh linliin o( t an anrl toiiiid tin ]♦ “ 

with whnh In list d to idoiii his jliu^htti is ol liiiidii uii^in 
Hoiieii's llistoiuil KimmuIus Vol. II. j» >.71. 

** Wiliei s Indian Litti luit, p 2H 
* Wil'^on s Kssavs Vol II p SI 
^ Ancient and Media)>al India, Vul 11, p 274. 
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\ < aioful study ot th» sab]i(t will show thit < von tin 
n which ai tn hut i distinctivi rusnn ihuuui 
fMl in Me I ill\ n^ndtel to b< «>! Piisnn oii^in ai in 
ilitv Hindu i«> lln < on CouiH Bji inst)< i n i u ui uks Th 
diMUsuid uid niu Nights so univiiNiH^ known in lano[H m 
Hindu oiii^mil timslitid ml) Piisini uni tiniui ml) 
til 1 1 ingn io( ^ In Smskiit tin n mn is Vi ifntf IttUnt • 
iiot<SNO» L issj n of Pills issi list hit rin Viibiin Xights 
Lnle It iinnn Ills in ot Hnnln oiigm 

A]) 11 1 ii oni i h mill nil \ I so in in\ K n in d ( h n in ilists m 
I \oni ol Hn Hnnbi eni^in ol this liioi ilun iinl i h Npuss 
iMstoiK il I vide n ( Is t I tin n nisiiitssion ot tin Hm In t ibh s 
Ai dm uni Pi ISM llim is ov i i w h» lining mti i n d < \ id» in 
111 t hi I d>|i tlniiM l\<s t» siippoit tin issiifnui Ih it tin 
IlndiisJiiM Inin tin nnlnns )(th(m(si >tininUmd mthis 
inipoiiint In in li »tlitiiitun I'lki loi mst iin i tin l isi 
I I puluulii I d)li In tin Pin htmti i tinn is i sloi} ol i 
I III ill biid wh> wish d t» nidi Ini in st Inithii ml ind 
1 ) ( insi on th div oi full in )on Hn si i would bi swiijnn^ 
•MI tin [)lui wInn sl»i tInn w is p,nt tin in ih bud 

b]i I ts b( In \ m <■ th it li w is is si long is t In si i md Ih it it 
mil not I IK lo u h iij) n hi'' in st ( In nti > \ ol II pji S 7 S‘j) 
N »w thisstoi\ I'' M Pi li s^oi \\iK>n 1 in Ilk'' oin ol tin 
di(isi\( ]>i)otsofthi 1 ndi III oi i^iii ol t In I d)li s Du ii mn 
t tin bud m \i dm m iV/o/m i v\oid which ( mnol be 
solvfdto my s itist icl n \ Ai dm loot II is only i ti ui 

''i^iipt of th< Sinskiit Ikngi i ind Hindu 

Tifthn 

Wilson 11 in u k^ thit m ih 1 1 ui''! ilnm of l*mchtmtii 
Kalo^auff Darntiif tin n mn ot tin o\ mSuiskrit vvis»SV///y/ 
uaftt, win IK c tin Ai dm hhoif fU(}t md Ihosi of tin t ick iN, 
Krii it ik i ind Diinniki win in th Aiibn KfilaJo nd 

* rhti>><oii> ol till Hindus j> s 
® biH In'- Ind All l \ , | *)2 
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Dawna The t jIc ♦ f Ahinc il ukI Pm Bum bollly^ |)U| 
ably ifs rruluin on^iti rut* Hhtinti is (bndtdlv a Htn h 
TiciUK 'I'lu I ld( sf I ih tlin* piNifts Pnnu Husem 

‘s«Mrch ut s«»in( t timilujuv i »u*\ wlmliuiis tntitU hun i 
the hand ol tin Pnne « ss X n unt Nthm r puis t«» tii< liidi 
* ity, Bisiijo n (<1( i I K <11^ in Indim n nm ) nutiopniis 

<'\ti loidiii u V \\r dih iiitl p pnliliMii 

All I )( s|»>ii^< li imps s rill l> n>k u\ Sindchcid i »t 

Itidi in ni i^in ind nldsthitth itml i nn[)ii>mdtlu o siou 
\v(»H 111 I sp< i*nl d< • dm i\ ( <1 Ii mn I h (1) Ih 

AraliK stoj\ n| I Iwii^ Iiis s n lu'' iiNoiiiitis md s« i 

\cl/lis (2) Th lit blew inii) lilt ol tilt I*I 11 )|« (»1 Si mi 

bai intl ( \) tilt (iitt’v 1 nn HI i ot S^nnpi-N Tim i tii 

Hebit \\ itnniiKt il)t»\ tltsdibt I I )i lon^t h un[ s d im-, i| 
histoi} <d t ht St \ ( 11 s i^t s id K >rii // /n n x />// t > f/Hi 

Ul it Iffutin I \t 13 pt)pul II w »i k in Luuipt I* i tint t 1 1 htui It ^ 

Pioftssoi M It dim II siv'- ‘ \t>tnin^ p iim[»^ m ili 
histoi} ul: tin nn^i itmn t»l liitlim l il s is nmi iiuiukib 
than <h( stni^ tit Buliun ind disnihil At tin C\mit I 

Kh ill! Mill uisiii (7)W7l) iiiid* 1 whnii K il d di ml 

1) linn di \\ Vs 1 1 Ills! itt 1 into A 1 dm l h< u li \ t tl i CMu ist 1 n 
known vs dolin <)1 Dunisi is w jm w 1 i.t n (u ^ t!< s i\ 

tif lhtitn*int ind f (ff! I is i m iiiu I d ( hiisii 1 

lhct»|n<r^ lilt lui<» ni tilt slt)l\ 1*1 Pit « »b»siphlt 111 

inlndiui (Mi^Lii btiii^iiiti t III dliu tlim Butidliu I ii 

n lint Ills bt t n shown lo bo i tniinpiMn il Bilhisiiwi 
well know n tit si^mition i»t iht Indian it ioi in i bsiphii i i 

to the 1 ink ot *siinl hot li in ( hcek viitl U nii in ( him nt s 

Th«it ilu toimtit I tit X 1 1 )i K 111 d It litrion should ha\ t dL\tlti|)i i 
into i ( hi isiun s uiii is tnu »t tlu ninst isio\mthni> txot'' in 

It liL;it»ps hisloi \ 

Pmlcssoi Wilson si>s III I in iiiusLi ij)t ot lh» Pai iblt »> 
{? 5 e*udobu whuh t \istx*l m iho Biitish Must am il is i» pt i 


M\jttt>iiill in kin bn i nin i i-‘» 
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tflly rissoitod III iiKniyinonv Litiii notos that the work 

v^ IS out of the Fndi m language into Persian and 

\i il)i( ind fioin tun ot lluin inl<» lit blew iS« ink bai is also 
I mIimI Is I ( hie I ot tho liuli in l>i ihnuins lud Ikibu the 

\ IS \ km^r nl linin' I'llis Mthunl Rtnnunus Vol. III. 

\<l(fisi\» |)mh)I uf Sinih b id 1)( in^ inlndnnistln dii<‘ct 
id« ?)( nh ih< s(i]i|( ( t oftl( ( liiiiK 111 At tbit writn Ma^inii. 

[ii his (4»*ldi M Mt id »\N s ( Mn i| III /a In b) m i i ii ijilei on 

1 uKKiil knn^ of liniii h spi dv ot in I ndi in philnsophei 
ri mud Sind l)id who w is. nihinpnm with Kuia*^h, and 
\ s tin iiiihn] )1 tin wiiil niitkd ^Thi Stoiy nl Sovon 

\ i/iis tin tntoi Mn v<»iin^Tnm in<l 1 lu wdi ot tho king 
I Ins IS lh< W(»ik In idds ‘wlinh is i died I lie book of 
Si rideb id 

ri\ his luliK sl nig ind\sis >t iln awd the Par 

thhsiif inlrh(t(f ^ Iho((ssoi W ilsoiw k nl\ shows that the 
I tins IK niK md dl ol Hindu ongin lf( also shows that 
ii S( \( n h ig( s of Uonn is \lso ot Hindn oi igm Besides 
in s 1 ibk s ind stuns sus Pioh ssoi Wilson \aiions 

in itivi s of Indi in oii^in 1 m < d tin n w i\ indiMdii dly ind 
in onin ( t( dh to Km »»p ^ 

Sn Johf M d( Ini si\s Th wh ) i ink flin highest 

nn»n^ K isi ( in n if i foi gi nius h i n < m]>lov‘ d thui t dents 

III woi ks f fui I m ind h I s < idd« <1 1«» t he inoi d h ssons they 

lisindiofon 3 ' so niin h i»l n f indoiinnnnt tint then 
huni s h iM l•llnd<MnMnv m \n\ nil nmol i In* woild’^ 

‘ WiU ii^ s . unt I ^ \ I !i n an mi mu 

ii>j I. ) mi 

Wilson Sin kilt Is IV \<l II p lul 

H P'r*!! th ( n 1 1 ih tin • il» Mni^i ttion 1o Lmnpt ot 

lie r fli \ II I II lu II w I k f fl 1 Kn 1 mli »'':(!) lh< Kith* 

''inta ._ii 1 II N 11 il Piiiflxu all I li Smlia^ana Dwfltniisiti 
I {4i~^lh« Sill i i|)l iti 111. ti t t ilnst w jU was a tiuiisliition ol 
I il It Kitlii III th ]*ii I li Km.- i_p 11 1 w tr in latt^l tor fin nnuM 

rit mil 111 trii ti »ii .1 sn Hu ! »t 1\ i hiini l»\ th oid.r ol his md 
»tlur, sin^ u iti wh) Kitii ^V/# in lOU , A 1) Hut tint tin stones 
whnh if is mil. i| wi I ( I it iiitijmlx i ))io\cd tii m tie fart 
•lu. ot tht III ui iii^ Ml Llie Odys \ la tin htth book ol Kathn 

‘'■iiiU-ayai tUeit ib a sloi 3 oi i man wl » beink, shipwieikfd r tauKht 
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It 18 thus oled.r that the Hindus have produced a branoh 
of literature the kind of which, m any considerable degre* 
has never been pi odneed b> iny other nation in the woilH 
Asiatic or Europe in meient or modern This wonderful 
phenorru non is thus expl lined by Profess )r Hcer ii ‘ Th( 
poetry of no othci ml ion exhibits in such i stiikin^ niiniiu 
the didiftic ehirutei isthit of tin Hindus fiu no otlm 
people wen so thoroughly iinbiud \silh the persuasion thit t » 
give ind reef ive instruetion Wis thi sole ind nltiinate object 
of life ‘ 


M a Hhulpool, (inci tnoapes by jumping up and climbing the branoh cl a 
tig tree, appartutly the banyan //irlKay cultbrated for its peodiibu 

loota Proledsoi WiIhou here itlcis to t')d\sse\ \II, pp 101 104 wlui 
lllyasen cscapis horn a ^%hiilp<X)I by jumping up and clinging to ti 
bri^ic of a tig tree piolial ly tht Indian hg tiee or banyan tin ptt 
duloiis branchcfe) of which u uld he inoie within icach than those ol tie 
Sieiliiii tig and Hotin i he thinks iiiav ha>t borrowed the in i 1* i 
U’orn Bunii old h astern fiction 

I ho tuU ol King Siln \\ht> uftcicd up his hie to sa\c a pigeon tiou 
i hawk, otcuis in a C Iiiiilmi is well as a Moharuniedan fotm 
Vlngdouelia Sunakiit Literature, p S77 

^ Historioal Rassarohes, Vo} 11, p 197. 
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charming lb dmiif fihiluHophy 
Not harHh itici crabbed as dull loolrt nupf mi , 

Bui imiPK il a Vp 11 > •= fluli 

And a perjn tual least d m ct\r d 1 1 ts 

When no crude surti it icigiis 

Mil roN ( omu 

PHiLOhOPHV i«i the roll iuIli of the >bt it lays down 
principles which guide th« woild Philosoph\ shows how 
I transcendent genius (wth hoimg* « onscioiisl> «»r 
mu onscioiislv honi m inkind It is philosophy that blow« 
th( trumpet blist audit i*** philosjpliy ihil blunts th< ♦ dge 
»t Inr swoid Philosophy h igijs supn rnt undisputed ind 
ibsoluU II (oiiqucis tiu fonqucioi irid subdius the 
uihduct 

If it IS tiiu (ha a gn xt riitioii iloiu t in piodu(*c 
«;i( il philosophi rs oi lomphti systems ot phil«»so{)hy 
llu mount Indians m ly without lnsilition In pionounccd 
I hav< been the gicitcst nition iiui nt oi modi rn 

Philosophcis siys Piohbs)! Mix Mulhi irisi iftei the 

security ot i Slit* has been estibiishid ifli i w« ilth has 
bn n acquired md iccuinuUted in rertaiii tirnilics aftei 
xchouls and iinivt iHitK'» h ivt bun tmndid md t isti ncitcd 
loi those litei iiy puismts which e\<Ti in tlu most idvanced 

I ite ot (ivili/ition must u«c»ssiiil\ be « oidiruMl tobii n 

siinll poition ot in cvei toiling e ommunity * 

To wlial high pinnule ») rivili/ition ihfti mud the 
uicu nt hull ms Invi n ac lu <1 tor lys Piofessoi Max 
MuIIpi furthi I III tint th« Hiiuliis wci* « nition ot 
philosophois 

' ^Uicient Sanskrit Literaturt pp. >04, 

Ancient Sanskrit LiUritui* p M 
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The philosophy of thi Hindus is uiothci proof f 
thou supenoMty in «ivili/ition ind to the uiod( ii 

*i'i well IS tlu me h nW Maniiin^ ^ Hindus h 

the* widest i.inye ul mind of wIik h m in is r i]i dih ^ 

Sclihi^cl sp( iks of the uohli ( j< it tnd sesinl^ i^i n 

rice tills of [ndiin thoui^ht ind si^s E\tn iln loffn 

philosophy ot the Kill opt ins tin idt iiism of n ismi is is 

loi fch liy (ilieek phlk>*^o|»ln I lpf> Us 111 ( Hiip 111 Mill With tl 
cihundant li^ht iiid \i^oui of On nt il 'dc ilisn like i l» i l» 

pioiinthe.in spuk in tin full flood of In i\ nl> 4 loi\ )f iti 

nooinl i> siin fdt(iin<* ind i< < hh ind i\m n idy t<> h 
nxtilioiiisln d ‘ 

Ihejle'ssfu W < lj< 1 sp« d^m_, f Hindu philos )ph\ s i\ 

* It IS in this held ind thitol unm ii t h it tin indin 
niiiul altcUin d tlu hi^ln ^t piP h of its m ii \t I'ous h i tiht v 
“ 'rin Hiinlus si^s\ii\ Mull i um i people Kunikil) 
jilted toi (ihilosopliM il ihstintioii ‘ Silik^tl s \ 

“ Indi.i is pu Miuin nt ly di t injruisl 1 <1 loi tin m tn\ tints 
original giaiuh ui of thought ind of tin woinhiful n m in 
i>f nnnioeliate kiiowhdt^e 

Likr ill otin 1 things m Jndi i il* linnhi phihisoph 
too, is on a gigiuLicse d< 1 j\(i\ sh ide of opinion «\ i 

mode of theMight e.V(M> school of jihilosoplu his f uind i 
f»x])iossion in tlu philosojihu il wiitmgs of tlu Hindus n i 
icreived its lull do\ ( lopiin nt Sii \V Huii4.ii si^s I h 
piobleni of thought uid In mg of mind ind mitUi md s i 
apait fioin both of tin eiii^in of i\il of iiu soitnntfnt hotm 
of ide of iiiiossiiv uni hie will md e»f tin i Iuioun «>l I'l 
ciitiltu le' tin iii iliiu , md tin mti 11* « luni pM»hh ms >ii I 
as the compel ibilitx of i \ il w it h tin ^oeMlni-s •l(eMl*indHi 

^ \iiLitnt 11(1 MiiliiAtl iTidi \ *1 I, I ill 
\ ri| Lit* I Unit 

\V < Ik r s liidi 111 i m i ilui i , } 

‘Ainifit SinskiiL Litoiitun, p >t»n 
* Histoix ot fjiUiatuie, p. IJO 
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(listubntion ol h ippiiie^^s .md niisei v in this lih 

\i ondlesslv discuss^ d Hniinnn} filnlo'^oph tf t ilmnsfnl 

ft po^'^fhh tif ioti'- (ff f/n^ ih^ftt nil /t uul <»( most v)l tlu 
}(! <>iLil piohhnis lii\t siin < jxiphxtd (th<I\s, 

]; Mhins M« di I \ il s( lionlim 11 ind iihh 1< in nu ii nt sui lu i ’ 

<»1 llii uniipn li( nsp t iK'^s t)l Hindu phili)><>j)h\ 
|)i \ 1 < \ «ndt I DntI is it|)(Jil d l(» ln\( "iiid m i s|»( < ( li 

I liMicii in Scoihml iliil llintlii |»lidi>'*nj)li 3 w is su 
)iii])n hi nsi\ ( t«imtii|»nis ot di sys’iiiisnl Iilniojn in 

jilnlosoplu \\i It ( ) In lui tid in H 

Pm'Iissmi (toldsiinkti hnd^ in tlu I p inish ids lIu 

^«iiiis 1)1 ill tlu j)liilnsi»|ihu s ('mint I>)‘*i nst |t i n i s^^s 
In I iiK Li[)h 3 '^u d point ot v u w \\< hiid iiiion^ (lu Hindus 

d( till iiind inu 111 d dt i ol llu»> \ ist sysb nis whiuli 

nuiiK tlu oit^piin^ ol ph int i \ luviidulis 
iispm idmii ition on uionnl <»( i}i« holdiic ss ol fliL,dil ind u| 
li fi(iill\ottiu liiiiii in niind t o ( i( \ it( it'^i li to iKlinnioti 
lliui il H ^u»n'> \V( liiid iiiuui ^ lluin dl I lu piiiu ipli ol 

l*mtluisin S[Hno/(sni iiid II Imimsm of({M| is l)un^( oiu 
Mill tlu iiiii \ ( 1 s( ol I lu ( t M n il spiMt d< s( I lull (1 m i ir I li tn 
du wlioli spnitnil lilo ol ill inki'id ol tlu mIiimi ol tin 
iiiiniti\< spiiks ill I d itli o iIkii 1i\iiii oii^m oj iIk 
iiiinti 1 Mipti d dt(initioM i> i w n hit ind d* iih wliirh 
iothin^ I K« bill i (imsninii Iniwt n dilliiint nodes ol 
M'-lmui \I1 till'- iiiid i^nn nn ni^ 1 lu plnl«>^o])ln 

(i| t ho Hindus (\lnbit(d i < h ni\ < bx mji nimIimi 

nlulosoplu IS tnoK ill ill tliLte ihmisind \t n him 


I ml) I 1 I » 1/ i n » t u * ~ * 

An 1 III ni«l \1 <h \ il I) I \ I I, I III 

1 lu \ 1 III ii 1 , ( I > >u \ » III t ui f >1 Ml 

niM Mill ii|ulit\ iiji\ I |»i I til I tlu Him! i 

trt nu Is I 1 1 II 1 I Is It I lu t ipl s » I II ^ 1 1*1 »1 

llsoiJ t ilvi ^ llli 1 I, I I Wltho^iol I » til SMltM 

o) \ ih it < h 111 \ t » 1 II I ) I s I I [ > it 1 it III I lit liii Inn ni 

hi n III u ill/ It I >11, l II IS I I U I I I I li* mil I if lui K nii , 

lunillgSVlO loll O n Mill U k lu fnf lift V nl I, I 71 lo>tno1< 

J'lnits Mill 1 " I on pi iium iii'titin » ul i lu lu ssliusi nmul liccoriiD-t 

napli tc Iv wuipiilns |n»jmlict Mill juiinl * oiil*Jl <*>iuiiv( niu^l Absurd 
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Ev< 11 with tho UmitcH knowledge of lliiidii pin}, 
sophv ind s( H nc< th it (ouhl b< obtained at the. tim 
^Sii Wilh iin JoiKs u)iild sa> I < in \tntinc to iHtn, 
without in< ining 1 ) pliuk i 1 < it fioin the iic\ei I mIih^ 

I mn Is nl fMii iiiiiiioitd V( V 1 »n tint th< whoh oi h 
tin >lo^\ lud pul t Ills pliiIo^ophY ni ly bt found m 1 
\ d IS ind i ill 111 tin w uks <t tin Suh'' I he mo'^t nl f( 
6 / which lit susp((t*<l U peividi n itui il bodies ml 
lyin^' eont ealed in thf tii t<»cius‘ itti it tion uid lepulsi n 
the emission ittUetioii lud ictiutiou ot li^ht ehctiKiij 
i ilifiction stiiSiiion tiid iiuibcul u in )tion i^ dt sr i ibed b\ t h 
Hindus IS i A^/// d mf nf enduul with tht>^c vtiy powtis 
Ml'. Ik suit si^s liidiui psvfliilo^^ I*' 1 fu III I 

pfittf t seif n th III I4IU »p* in psvi toI * 

Piolissoi AI IV Mullt 1 hisobsiiMtl th< nindus I ill 
}ihilo««o])h) m tin stuit ind t< this u isoii is tint tl\ 

t hoi ou^dil}^ pi M t K li ( h 11 K It t (I I h( II |>))il >soph} In i I 

iisjiMt st\s I »|oi list |t 1 II i tilt niiulus VN rt fu in idv in 

oi the phih so]>h< i s of ( iH n mil K >nn \\ h > t ousiih leil ll» 
iminort dit\ ol I In soul is piol>h m it le d Sociatt‘' nil 

IMitowith dltlhii ion^ui^s 1 1 uId only h « I issimtllhit lli 

siMil hid inoK (1 iinnio) diiy tii m iii^ht < Kt In lud t 

howt\ti thi doit I lilt h is iidt bt t n it 1 1 pU d in tin 01} oiiK 
it intuiltls iht toiitlucl it tilt whoit nilioii Ihis is ti i 
philosophy And it is dm It) its pi leln il thiiutii ihit 
Hindu philosoph\ his t \U ndt t .1 its sw i\ ov 1 st» wnh n 
lit I id t ht ^lobt Hnitlu philosophy (\tn n(»\\ htilds iititi 
putt d sw IV <n t I tin niinds ot nt iil^ hilt th inhihituits 

tin woilti wlulst its putii) iiilin lu is im ti )ul>l uni\< t a 

Hi p) il ilitii M M 11 i\ W i|s III I h uil lt> lliH U 1 

It u is I it niip sil h ihil tl I M in Ills luU (}rop{M fl h jni tho I nul 
MpitiH^ ill t ih« s nl M x\ till |ii\ it 0 nt« 11 i in Ifl t tint tilt 1 
tin tt si I n^lish tlimki r s i pi il It id »l nit p*'\ h >lo^u nl iiitf it 'it 

' I t. tint < H N ill mill iN» isitK 111 II ih l< ftl nttn) lt\iiuiii\ , l*^***" 
I ht i>^oi \ I th IIixilIu p 
* J h Ltloj 1 i\loi I laiisl itir 11 \il 1\ p >J1 
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In aucient tiin^s ppuplo cum* to Indn fiom dist ml 1 mds 

acquiio loarnini; and gun wistlom md Hindu l*hiloso])ln 
hu‘' worked ‘^ilondv toi cMuniHs Flnl the h^g\|»tims 

,|fii\pd then u ligmn in\tholot»\ iixi |)hi!ns()ph\ tioin Lh< 
Hindus lids het 11 eh* u Iv t stablisluxi hy (Vnint lijoinstjeirn 
ind t h il tin ( ii e« k [ihdosojf} \ i*m) w is indt'htixl dmnsi 
vlinlh to tin Hindu ]>hiloso))h\ toi its ( udin.il <lo( f i nn s h is 
ilsn lx 1 n shfUN n lu t lunn nt On nt dists Tin usemhliiui 
nfwuui t lu^ Hindu iiuj tin (tiMk {ihil«>so|ih\ is too ( los< to 
i)» ie( idenlnl Tin Hiidus h tu hnn( id\ ukmI niusi 

live b(x ri the t( ulnis, uni tin* (Jueks tin disripjjs 
Mi Colebiooki the eminent uitnimuiin <li ( nh s m I ivoiii 
it Hindu ongni lilt \ md si\s Thi Hindus utu* m ihe 
ts|X‘et the ttaehiisand not the l(‘ainMs > 

A Fienehnnn obs(u ves th ‘t tin tinis ol Hindu philo 
'H[)hv wliieh qipt u il <*i(hstip in th* (hitiints piolessid 
ii\ th(‘ illiist 1 tons nn n ot (he M e ibund uit ly pioM thit it was 
loin the Eist eiiue then seuMUi md that in my ol ihem no 
loubt fli ink ileepiv it tlu piineipd tounl un 

Tht fjient (j}n*t k [ihilosopin i Pythagoi is (‘inn* to India 
I leain jjhdosophN uni Inn mihilxii tin doit inn ol tin 
riinsPiigiation ot souls piopoiindid h) tin Hindu sagi s l)i 
Rnlield Stiy'S VVi find that it (Iridii) wis ' isiti d loi tin 
lurposc of aeijUinni' know h dgi b\ P\tlii^oiis Anixarehes 
Pvirho, .ind otln is who dt( iw uds lx < uin < innn nl jihiloso 
iheis in (tIi ece 

Discussing the question is to whit eonstitutis human 
iiture n fording to bln ffindus»lht Swedish (Vinnt says 
Pythagoias and Plato hold the saiin* doi 1 r iin‘, that ot Pyllid 


'Tiaiismtions ol tlu K A S , \ ol 1 p '»7tl 

^History ol Pliilosophy b\ l>i hiiluM V^jI t p t>G Souu ol thr 
ix-trines ot the (^ieek« couceinmij natuie iit said to ha\e been deiivetl fnnu 

tie Indians, ’ p. 7U 
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^oiris iiitj V <1* * fioin Iiirli 1 \\liithei hi tri\flK 

lo <iorn]»lfti* hi^ pliilusophi^' il stu Ins ' 

S(hl<c(il si^‘>s I In (I .(trim ..1 tin 1 1 nisini(:(i.i t ion 
•‘Oiils w »s n .rm t In li r nn) nn r*' hi nh > (Ji* i 

t li IS 

lono IS jihili sojihv \ I ( nit IV ij. .1 in ( 111 » I I ml i w 
olitri l•w;||(l 'I nitiniil iml mii "t m.iik. of tim u 

.{oni ill. Urn \\1 I li n livim \a ij i lit rs Jju in 

t iiin till nml'tli f th ml niniv ill m h n • nn Imf I 

i\i(i<nti\ lim liisloi^ul \nli|»lilns iml 1^ ni tinsh\ miLii 
tin htiii I <\im pliilos .pli I l)\ inili^^sn.n nsnoi i|| In 

pn>[i. riv lo his fin ml imld.jMrt lot Imli tlnn loiml In 
lih unon. I In Ih ilnn in^ 

Ml Ihiiurji >1}^- rhi tot }i4)\\. V. 1 I hit In (l^tli 

ooi is) (l< nv(Ml Ins iliHtiin s h nn in Imliiri soiikm is \ii\ 
^(iniilh nlnnttiil Urnhith n urn oIMmIhik tin tilth 
Binldhi hnl iK i wnh < Init ion Sii M Monni Williun 
s s t h it P> th looi IS iml *’l it o h .t h ]>i In \ I (I 111 t Ills (lo( t Mil 
ind t h 1 1 t In V nm i n imt» hi i d t n li I o 1 liiidu \m iti » ^ ^ 

P\iihon nioidin^ to \li \ indn Polvliistii urni \\\ 1 
AliMiidiitho ChiMt ♦o Indii md In im» tin s(([itnisni 
l^^nliiin isionmitid with Ih Ihnl Ihi^t philosunlu of indn 

Km^ti Hi N \\ndsi\s ill inthoi i. (irisnul. d thit li 

(tin iinlii) w 11 mn . n^nh ill onjKtmi iin|)iohih' 

thit Pvthi^Mis md ’Ini- did i. i 1\ \i t Indn md tin' 
(Jiutinn imMMhi^^n sw n »ni i nip >i 1 1 n s ’ 

Prott^ssoi Mm dom II Acini din^ to (link tiidilion 

Thiks Knipinlochs Anwii^oiis Dtnioiiitns md mini 


* Ihoogonv »t till Hnitlus, p. 7 
^Hilton <t I iti I 'll lilt p 10*1 

^ l.iMiis 34 .(iidti t l\ < \V Km I 1 h^ 6/ioe/i s ttivl th 
lUmatn'i p ri 4 . 

♦ Iniliin isilotn, p bs 

» Max Mullti Si'ieuLt* of Lanmwkc p ''G 

• Waixis M^tholog) ot the Uiudub, p. txiii (Intioduotlou), 
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undertook |oiirnev5> to Onoiital oountnob iii oriior to stud\ 
philosophy.”* 

Professoi 11 . H WiKon says “ \V\* know thut theiv 
n IN .ui {ictiv(‘ L*oniniuiiic«i 1 ion bet sa con India .in<i the Red Sea 
111 iho early .iu;os ot thi' (diristiaii era, and that doifrt)ir< as 
\u*ll as irticli'S ot niei< handist* wet o biou^ht to AK‘\andiiii 
lioin the tonnoi. E[)iph.iiins and Eiisobnis aeouso 
mis of ini( iin]Mntod from India in the second con tin ) , 
hooks on ni.iqic and h«‘ri‘tio d notions lo«idino tf> Maiueli.'eisni , 
Mid It w.is It the same pound that Annnomtis S.iocas insti- 
tuted the St ot oi th< Nt‘w Platoiiists at VIoMiiulna. Tin* 
hisis oi the hen s\ w is ihil tun philosophy dnixod its 
.UL;in liom ihr Kasleiii nihons. - 

Mr l)a\i(*s Niys ‘ SoythianiiN w is a i ontt hi[)oiaiy oi 
iliL Apostil s and was I n^ai>od as i inerohant in the Indian 
nidi' 111 t lie <*oiirs(‘ of his tiathe In otlin \isitid India anil 
iiudo hiinsi It acMpiaiiilod with IIiimIii philosophy. Aoooidiiii( 
to Epiphaiiiiis ind(\iil In wioti a hook in loin pails, which 
dio\ .ittiiin to hi the souiic tioiii whi(*h lln M inich.ean 
docti liu s wen* di 1 1 Vi d 

Pioitssoi M.iciloiiell sa\ s ‘ d'lii Inlliiinii of Indian 
pliiloNopiiv on ( 'liMsl I 111 Gnosticism in tin siKUid.ind iliiid 
I lit ui K s s< i Ills it in\ I ill nndonhtid 'I'ln Gnost n* doct i iin* 
)llin opposil ION hi b Ai » 11 SI ui III I iniltii ol ihi pmsoiial 
\istt 111 c ol mil 111 ct will uid so toith 1 ln‘ nil 111 die ition ol 
III and li^ht in diimd iioin tin Nankya systi in Tin 
'liMsioii pi ciiliai t" scM I cl ( hiosi ii s oi 111 . in into (Ik thiic 
I iss(.‘s piiiMiiii itikoi pN\(liikoi md hvhkoi in .ilso h is< d on 
till S.mky a duet i iin oltln tliui ^nnas Ai'am liaidi saiu*.s, a 
fhuibtii ot til S\iiin Si liool wlioohtamid mioi in.itioii .ihoii t 
Indi.i iioni Indian philos iplu i'. assniiu d I in i \isteiiei of .i 

\1<1( (Iniit 11 ^ tSlli-oklll latilllliO p liJ. 

Wilson Visliiiii Piu.tii.i, l*n u I , p, 

Dimcs (xil.i, p ltM> 
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Hubfclr bc»dy which is idem ical with tin* lliiga ftijLrnu, 

ot the Sankhya syslein. Kirmlly the many In'avens of ih^^. 
Gnostics are evident l\ deriv»‘d from the fantastic cosmog»jii\ ,.} 
later Huddhism.”* 

It is thus clear that the Hindu philosophy i>* tlic fiami.nn 
head of thi‘ (j}re«*k plul«)soph\ with re^aitl lt» snna* of its * i, 
dinal points, 1'ine philo-ophy in I'lct originated with iIk 
1 1 ind ii'^. .Man first distinguished thi* i‘ternal from the perish 
able, and ne\l he pt‘re«‘i\(M I within himself tin* germ of tin 
eternal. “ 'Fliis diseo\ er\ , sa\ s l*ioless«»r Ma\ Muller, ‘ u is 
an epoch in the hist<»ry of tin* human miiul, ami the name nt 
the tiiseoverer has not Ixam forgotUui. It was Sandilya wh.i 
declared that the self within the heart was nrahma. ’- 

Kxeluding the extensivi* atin istie ami agnostic system^ «il 
philosophy propounded by Chaivakya and otluus. and thos. 
i>> tin* flain and liuddhistie philoso^iheis, tin' primupal llimiii 
stjliools of philosophy are known as the Jhtrsit^Kts. But imieh 
of the philosophieal lileraluie of the Hindus is lost. Broti s 
SOI (foldst ueker, too, thinks that ‘ proliJibly ln‘sidc‘s i In 
I ’paiiishads, there w'ere phih»sophical works which wtue moi- 
original than those now presi-rvi-d, and which st iwetl as iln 
iMUumon source of the works which havi- eoim* down to us .i" 
l.he si.\ />(/ /’M/ //f/.s. 

'The |)aVsaiias are: Nyaya ami \ mslieshiUa . SauUh\.« 
ami Voo-a. ami Ihirva ami Uttai.i Mimaiisa.s, 

O 


VVA. 

'The Nxaya sysiem was founded hy (hiutania, who saN" 
tliat till' way to saUaliou is the true kiiowledg** oi 
substance <»r b< uig, which he elissities as umler : — 

‘ MatHlenell N S.iii''lvi It l.iUM.ituio. p. 4i;<. 

^ Aiumi nt S!ni'<kiil Lili'iatuio, [», ‘JO 
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(1) r'raiiirtua. 

(2) IVamolia. 

(:H Sanftliaya. 

(4> Vi'ayojiina. 

(.■>) Drishlant. 

(G) Siddliaiit (piiiK'ipio). 

(7) Avayav (porti<iri). 

(8) Tarak lloj’i**). 

(^)) Nirnayji. 


(HG Hatl.^ 

an .Talp.’ 

(12) Bilanda.* 

II3j Hait\valihas>a.(par.illaln»isiii). 

(U) niihal. 

a‘>) Jati. 

(Mi) Nigra list ai'i iwlirii one is 
puslu‘<l t*n an iitterH 
niitenalilr position). 


Tlio aulhoi’ thru discMissfs (1) ilu* nature of the arounu'nl 
and th<* jntaif, and tinai* difft‘i-enl kinds ( *4rr 
(2) th(‘ natun* of tin* soiil as apart from m iisj s, body anti tin* 
mind, 'riu* relation of the soul with the body is ihroii^li the 
iiuMliuni of the tnind oi- irntn. 'Phe soul and tin* body cannot 
atVect each ollu'r dii-eclly but only Uirough tin* m(‘diuni ol 
the mind. He tlien procet'ds to proven iht^ transmigration ot 
Minis, the oiiiniprt'senci* and omnisiaenee of (Jod, and declares 
ihat lb‘ is s('paratt‘ fitun tin* souls, who are coiinth'ss in niim- 
her. 'rht‘ aut hor believ(\s t he N’edas to be the Rt^vtOal.ion, and 
.idvises all mankind l.» follow lh(‘ir tt'achini^s. 'rh(‘ matmial 
cause of t.he universe, Ik* declares, is Pramanu (at.onis). 'Pht* 
Piamanu arc ’ eternal. '^Phe author then proc<*ed.s to refutii* 
Atiudsni, and t‘nds by n*ast>ns tor a b(‘li(*f in (Jotl, An 

English criUc says: ‘The great prominenci* given to t.he 
uw.thod by means of which frath might be ascertainc-d has 
sometimes misled Kuropean writ(*rs info t.he bt‘li(*.f that. it. is 
incrtdy a systt‘m of logic. Far from being !t‘sfricf(‘d t.o mta-o 
logic, tht‘ Nya.ya was inft'iidtMl to be a complete systtmi of 
philosophical invi'stigat ion, and dealt with some ipiestions — 
>nch as the nature of the intelh*<d , articulated .sound, geiius, 
vari<*ty and individuality —in a mamK*r s(» mastrily as \Nell to 


’ /iofl sa a (liBOU.sRioii with a siiiccri* <li-»in- to .ii the liutli. ^ 

• Jafp * a discussion tu o*fute the opponent. 

- Bitanda — when one obstinately •ding.w to hi', own doctrine and 
(loes not listen to the other side. 
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(leservf* the notiiec of European philosophers/’’ Mrs. Maiuiuiir 
after giving a brief outline »»f the Naiyaifir syllogistic pn..,! 
says: “ Even the bare outline liere given shows (hiutaiun’s 
inontnl powers anrl praelieal itumIo of dealing with tht* dci p 
oflt questions whi'^'h atfect th(» human mind/'- 

Europ(‘an logic employs phrnsciology foundt'd up^m 
fication, whih* the Nyaya systian makes us(‘ of t(*rrns u|)')ii 
which a classification wouhl be founded. Tin* oiu‘ infers tli.i* 
“kings are mortal because they bcdong to the class of nioitai 
beings,” The* other arrivis at the sann* conclusion, becall^( 
mortality is inh(*i(*nt in hiiinauil v, and humanity is inhrn ni 
in kings. The proposition given above* would, as we ha\c 
seen, be stated by a Europcian logician as. ‘ All men le 
mortal by a Hindu as, “ Where there is humanity ih» n 
is mortality.’’ The reasoning is the sanu*, but the Hindu 
method appemrs to b(* simpler. ’ 

The German critic, Schlegel, says: “Tin* Xyaya docirm*' 
attributed to Oautania, from all that w'e can learn, was .m 
idealism construot<'d with a purity and logical consisleni\ 
of which then* are f(Mv ofh(*r instances and to which Greek" 
never attained.” * 

As regards the logical system of iht* Hindus, Max Dunckt'i 
says : “ l^he logical researches of the Hindus aj*e sciirc<‘l} 
behind the similar works of modern times.”- Mr. Elphinstoii* 
says: “ All infinity of volumes ha vt* been produced by lli‘ 
Brahmins on the subject (Logic)”' 

* fhamber’s Enoyr*lop«^ia, “ Nyaya.” 

* AncioiU and Mediseval India, Vol. T, p, 173. Mrs. Manning 
“His cleai'iiesN of aim and his distinct perception of riglit means towaid" 
its attainment continue to Ik* the invaliiAble guide of successive generatioie 

' The European is assisted by the abstract idea of ClaB» : the Hindu 
makes utw' of what in Sanskrit is termed Vyapti. “ It is difficult, 

• remarks Dr. Roer, ** to find an adequate word in English for this tenu. 
For further information see Translation of Bhashaparichhoda, pp. 
anil 32, note. 

* SchlegePs History oi Literature, p. 126. 

•* History of Antiquity, Vol. IV, p. 310. 

'* Elphinstone^s India, p. 122. Mrs. Manning says : “ To the abilits 
the author may be attributed the yet eont inusd popularity of the 
CNyaya).» 
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Vkisheshik. 

The Veisheshik is said to have been written not to »»p])os<* 
hut to complete the Nyava syst.ein : wit h sligrht modi ticnt ions 
it is only a fuller dovelopmont- of the Nyaya. In Sanskrit 
these two schools of philosophy art' (!onipris»'cl undor on(‘ 
head, “ Manan Shastra." Kanada, the foniuha* of V"«‘islu‘shik, 
reduces the contents of tin* univ(*rse under ‘^ix oatet^ories 
,mly. They are : — 

(I) Dnihvii (MuhstaiKH*). 

(•J) Ouna ((|ualily). 

(3) Kariim (a<“tion or motion). 

(4) iSaimliiya (i^eiierality 01 « Ia»a). 

(H) Vishosha (atoiiiii* iiu1i\ idnalit.y oi* 

(0) Sanivaya (inti matt* rrlation). 

(7) At)hav (min"t‘xi''teiu‘o) was aiUhal .ntrrwardh. 

Kanada’s work is divided into ten books, of which tin* first- 
hook, aft(‘r reducing the sixteen ir3[Tif of the Nyaya to six 
only, as given abovo, discusses the natun* of Ahhdf' oi- non- 
existence. Tin* s<‘eond book <liscnssses tin* nat.nic* of 
In the third aix' discussed Afma and Ai\,ftUtkariin tind tlii'ir 
relation to t*ach other, 'riic .'l^/?iaand A7itahht,rfi<n cor*r(.*.s- 
pond with the Jpent and Mnn of the Nyaya. The 

fourth book discuss<*s tin* nat.un* of the hiinian body and tin* 
external nature as affecting it, while the Vedic fikanmi is 
upheld in the sixth book. Tin* st'venth book discusses Rvbnu 
and Sambaya, t.ln*ir natures, kinds ainl (‘ffetUs. Tin* eiglith 
hook shows the way to what the Hindus call Gaya'iui, or true 
knowledge of ttn* rnysU*ries of cxisUmce, non-exisbuice and 
other metaphysical topics. The intellect, and the Vlf^kps/tri 
arc discussed in the ninth book. The tenth book contains a 
detailed discussion on Atnia and its yunas, etc. 

The points of difference between the Nyaya and the 
Veisheshik are only two. (I) The Nyaya distribute.s the 
Contents (»f the universe into si.xtccn categories, while the 
Veisheshik does so into sevi n only. (2) The Nyaya iiccepts 
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four kinrls of Prama/iia or arguments. The Veisheshik 
accepts only t.wo — Prafyolchfiho. and Aw wav — and ivjectN 
t.he remaining two, U^wm^ und Shahdff, 

In the interesting introf I notion which Dr. Hoer appenils 
to the translation of Bhashapan’ehheda he (‘ompan's Kanad.iv 
iloetrini* of* aloiiis to that of* Deinooritns, the Gre<‘k philosk. 
ph<‘r, and pronounces the tornier to In* \astly superior. 

V\‘isheshik,’' says Mi*s. Manning.* “leans towanh 
yihvHieal sei<*nce rather tliaii inetaphysical.” The theoiy ot 
sound propounded liy the Hindus se*‘ins to !>«• in atjcordano 
with lh‘‘ lal<‘s{ Kurop«‘an ad\ancenient in seienci*. Aftu 
<listingnishing hetwe<*n the arficulatc' an<l the inait iculati 
souiuls, Vishvanath, ihi* author of Mhashaparieliheda, say^ 

“ Some say its (sound) product Kin takes placi* liki* a succrs- 
sion of waves. actMinling to others, iik«‘ the hud of KitAtnnhn 
jilant*’ (v<‘rsrs Itjo, ItH)). TIk* Pfirdlc Si(,atjrali, anothei 
work of this school, .says. “ Ft is ether in which then- r(‘silje^ 
the (juality ol .souikI. It is one, all-piu'vading au<l etcu'nal. ' 

The author of* the History of Hindu CiKunistry says 
“ flis theory of the propagation of sotind eaiiiiot fail to exeiti 
our wonder aial admiration eviui at this distant date. Xi» 
I(*ss reinarkabh* is his statement that light and heat are <iul\ 
differiTJt rorius <it th(* saint* ess(*iitial substance. Hut Kauad.i 
is anti<*ipat('d in many ineterial points by Kapila. the n^puteif 
originator of tht* Sankhya phihisophy.”** 

According to the Vcisht*shik, as also accortling to Nyay.j. 
then* are five ununbers t>f the sylhigism inst.t‘ad of thret* as iii 
iho Knglish syllogism. 

Tht‘y are: (1) Proposition, (2) Kt»ason, (8) Kxample 
i4) Ai)plication, (5) Ctmclusion. 


* AiU'ionl aiifl il liiilia. Vol. !, p, JSt. 

^ Ancient and Me(lta*vAl indi.t, V'ol. 1. (j. Is9. 

* History ot Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 1, p. 1, 
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Koi instance, — (J) The mountain is tiery. 

(2) Because it sinok(‘s. 

\Vhfite\er smokes is hi‘ry, as a t uliiiary 
hearth. 

(4*) This (joes smoke. 

(o) Theretim* it is tiery as a Ion 'said. 

\ eharg(‘ ol doHcieuey, “ inac‘cui*aov ol‘ (h*huition,” Ins 
bi-ni l)n»u;^hi against llu* rivi*-ui(‘!ul)(*n‘d s\ll<)gism. J)r. 
l>allaut.yn<‘ thus meets tlu* aeeusat ion : ‘ 'fhe tive-memhen‘d 
e\|)ressiou, so lar as I In* arrangeiiauii of' its |)arts is eoiu*eriied, 
rs a summary of the Xo///r///i//s \ lews iu negat'd in rliel*»ric, 
an oftshoot. trom logic ’ (set* Whatt li x s Uliei.nrie, ]). ti), ami 
eat* to which, illca* ‘ tin* ascent ainment ol* tlie truth l)\’ m\e.s- 
ngatiou,’ belongs tile csi ahlishimnii of it lo the sat isliiet loii of 
another.’* ’fo thus IMrs. Manning adds lln‘ lollowing : “ lii 
tact, (iautama appears to ha\(* e\pn‘ss<“d bait* logie in iwo- 
memben'd argument, and to ha\e addeil two other nn mhers 
when he sought to con\ iiice rht‘toricall\ . Altt»r 1 he dt'elara- 
I i<»n and th<‘ reason, he iiisrris an 'example' contirmalorv and 
also suggest iso, and an ‘ai>plieat loii/ that is. In* shows iu » In 
lour! h Tm*mber ol Ids syllogi.sm tli.it Im ( xample posses.ses 
'Ik* re(juired eli.-iracl<*i . .ind then In* wind.s iiji with tin 
( oiiclusion or 1^). K. I)., winch is common to all s\llogisms.’ 

Principal B. Seal sa\s: I'he llmdii anuman ( inl'enuiei* ) 

It wdl be s<*eii ant icip.-ii es J. S Mill’s .mal\ si.s ol t In* svllogism 
a material inlerenet* but is more compi eh« nsi\ e . h^/, the 
liiiidu Udahar.'ina, tin* third or gein*i*al piopositnwb with 
an example combines .and liarmoms<‘s Mdl’s \n'w of k1n* m.-ijor 
prcmisi* as a brief memorandum ol’ like iiist amCes alread\ 
"bserved, t’orlified b\ .i ieeomiiK*ud;aion to' cxt.eiid n-s 
application to unobserved cas« ^ with i he A ristotelian \ lew 
of it as a universal pro[)osiiion wiiich is the loriual ground oi 
itder<*ucc. 

' Bailttiityiu* oTi Xvava .■^y.'.itan. -VoJ. I, p. .‘tJt 

' Ray'tt UUUn'v ot Hindu CtiuiiiisiiN, Vol. 11, p. -itU. 
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IJi St .il disui'^sni^ th« llnidu j 1 incthtMls o| j 

ttitinniii; s^ivs 1 * uirhk.inii rht \\ w 

int*tln)(l ])ittf*i ri(( h !-> v»iin ovti rl S MiH 

iiH'thfxl )f r( Mcc m ivh it is tlnitMvith h 

( II Ik I l>U(i(linst Mttliod, md tin tonn of I Ik ( n 

liiiri^iti., out in pxMiiiiK lit 1 Ik ( tin ink ondit mn ilit \ | 

I Ik iiiiMK (II it < IM s'^ it till I i 1 1 ((<<]( IK ( is Is sll I )( 1 K il It i| I 
I Ik ()i ( t If tl piniil of N K w to * S Mill s c 1 non md is as niii t 
nioK (oiistniiM thin tin iutti to tin pintiK of (\ \ 

( x)>( MiiK nt« 1 1^ tin liindn iiidysisol \nninan is iKotint 

M it ( 1 1 d I )( diK 1 1 \ ( Indintixi lnhi(iK( is inoK coinpn Ik ii'.n 
ind inoM siKiitilK tlnn \iistoths ni Mills iniKsisdt | 
s\Ilt>oisin (oi M(diit< InhitiKi ) ‘ 

Kvidinllv ilK‘ diti(i(iK( bituion tlx jiiiidii indlh 
(iiiik s\ Holism (l<»i the Kill >p» ills liiM no s\ Holism 
tluMi own) Is diK tn tin dilifniKt ol nni ol lIk k is )ii 
(»l tin two n It ions I In (Jntk wiiihd to pKi 
his < ont< nt loll hut tin ilindii hi in^ nioit [iikIkiI iih 

thoioii^li NS ml ( d I o ( onv int ( his iImi n v 


S \NMi^ A 

1 'his unuikihh s\sttin ol philos » ph \ w IS loiindi d h 
K ipil i md is thi nidi St m t Ik woi Id It ti k Ik s i h it t h i 

ii'< Um nt \ tom ( h iiK nls md t h it tin tuMit v hit li if it i ii 
lu so (lllid Is //•»/< r III ( soul ) I Ik pillllUV lUl 

of th( XN »ild is I*rul t tU OIK ol I rK lx\uii\ lorn Ol its H 


' t \ t M nidii l ill III! 1 1 \ \ I 1 1, K|i JtJ Jl ) 

I lit I I 11 lll\ t \\ 1 it I II Ml til \\ ll I Ul^t IN >1 III \\ Ml I 1 ^ 

llllN I III I IN t li IImI l> I) i III I \ III t w It i lilt IIMN ll..., ''tl tl nil I liiei 

t W I U IK t s ll LMc,! lit! 1 ( llllllllil til Hill ill" ml III t Kik" 

Miilki s 1 (X' fn 1 1 if t It i ttt(/ p I I'' t ti"! ii nil., ill i* t‘i i 1 el 

})hilMs(>|)Mu " di MM (i tiun philos iph\ ti jiii liidu, thfo nn\ bi i b> * 

ll i»anliii^ till tiiifk iiii.;m ilitN . 

It iH lilt u ting t > 11 t( tliii tilt Iniiiaii iniiui iiuh pc liikiith k< 

\i III c\t) Uion it tilt s\ll».,isni i" lilt Klin ut ilt tliii t iii.^ ii'i"»Miii- 
MamIoikIIs siinfkrit Litciibtuu, p K »4 
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I*ralcriti is non lUive, is iii ta< t in itlici pi kIuckI inn pn> 
(liictive, but it bi^comes active bv coining lu c«>ntict with tho 
Pitr^fsha 

The luthoi holds thit iIum uo inuinrior iblc souls in the 
se »ild, which tier < )Usiitat(s om <*1 if^ din tMittuciuos liom 
I (k \^<dinii S iiikhy I s ly ii»lliiii^ (hxl md «mj this 

n count SOUK ngnd it s i s\s!tin ol si u ntifii itheisui 
!»ut thit the sy^-stciu is tlujstK is pioMil by ihotictthil 
such cl dcciih d t hoist is Pii im lii vindii iti s its < hu ictcr, 
irid indeed suppl inuit it bv his wn ysi ui V i Sin 

kh} I ditFe is Imm Xv i\ I dm dv *ii i h f >11 win I w > points 

( 1) Accoidm^ to X\ i\ I Pfft I t li ill ind Ik igiin 

is th< hgitiiuiti piilv I 111 ) \iIk It suit >1 K 1 1 III ( /v" / / /iKX) 
Sfinkhyd oil tin otli i hind i idn s i U ii m iK »\vi uitiiK 
Pm unltcf h IS 111 ithi I h ip)>uii '^s ii >i im^tiv It li is not lung 
lo do wil h //I A ind ils It suits but b\ i >niiii ; mio con 

I i( r \vj(h li Mk< s upon list II tin >d or tin b irl 

rtsidlsol Kui ! fit 1 his is Mil iv^hoi im Knowlidgt would 
iiuiki us shun ^ood Of bid iisidts W < will (Ikii ht hippy. 

1 In St (ond point isllii-. S inkli \ i I * idn s I h it tinn i iinnol 

1)1 iii\ t liinjT w hit li li IS n >1 t \iv,l ( d be I »it \V e intiot ni ikt <i 

btiely loiiini unless i uindiuss ihe idv t vist>. in ii II in ly not 
l)t M t n but still ihtrcil is \y ly i luihls I be o|>])i>siit tin toy 

* Sciiikhy i dtM 1 1 me ‘ siys Mis M mnn^ is ivtiy gn it 
tloi t it t ni i \ I llmg 1 Ik di < p my sit 1 1 s ol imi \isl t m e ( )ii 
tht oiK ',idt il I \liibiis iht w >1 thh '^sn( ss ol tin [iiiishibh 
univt is( , mcliulmg ni in with ill Ins [> >w< m ind ju ilith s On 
Ihe uIIki sdi it pi It stln impt ii li ibl sold I Ik fMiishcibU 
pe»tK>n t>f tills di\ ision is liillv iinl liimK ti dl with anti h is 
\< it< d the ridmii il ion iiid iiit u I >1 sin h im i is VV il^'on l> il 
I intyno mdeithtis iiiil e •nfiinm,t)n « ul >i I hi impi iish 
iblr poition t»i his subji t I ik !• < Is tli it t lii iulh<»i i itsiived, 

•1 that h< has uion thoughts iliin In dioost tt < \pii ^ 


* Mannings Ancient luU Medi 'h 1 India, \oi I n I '>'5 
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The word Sankhy i {stna — tog( tlicr aiul Lhycf = re m 
ing) indicates th it the sjsti^in is bisoU on syntht tn reisomn^r 
Sir W. Hiintci sa^s ‘ Th« \riiious thtoiita ot < leati i, 
anaiigeiutut and fli veiopriii nt wf i( eich elaboiatid, uid tl 
views ol the inod<in physiologists it thi pi* sent d i\ in i 
return with new light t<i the *iUiLnUou thtor*i ot Kainln 
whosi Sankhy I s}stein is tht oldistofth* Diisinjis ' 

Sankh^a, ’ says Plot. iM icdonell, toi tin hist Imim in lii 
histoiy ot the w Olid isaiihd th* <oiiijil*1c ludcpend* iim | 
the hiiiiiari iiiind ind ittcniptcd U* solve its piobleins b^ ih 
aid ot le ison 


^ <)« \ 

Without ikiiowhd^* of \ f y^f on* t uim I m iihl'n nil 
(Irpthsof hiini III II tint* and < in ihmi lithoin tin hniil i 
niystiiirs iikI tin i* ilili**' ol tin In ul noi kin»w I li 
riitfiM ot tin soul 111(1 ot (hid 'Inn nntiphysns is ini)i 
silile without \ (Mjn and so is nn nt il philo^oplu Pint mid 
dividis Ins uoik into toui yhipl<is 1 1 n Inst (hiptii ill i 
disiussiin* tin nitui* of llu s ml iiid ol >*/*/(/ ( iiunn i u 
eight iinaiis oi stigis in llu pitK*ss l)\ which \ Offtf * u h 
rU coniplislud riio 11* is unde? 

ft ^ am i (ioi Ih aram < ) 

(I) Not (loiii^ mnii > tuliMii 1(111 I 

(J) Vniiili ! 

(1) V\oi(l.iiRi ot iluH j 

(«) riiisfiU 

( ») Nnti ai ipliiui 1 1 

T(m,a ^ ^I^«IIl» (r« ligious olist ivancf i 

(I) 1 xtcrual ind intctnal puiitv 

( J) C lie* ifubi*. H ot i. •tilrniim ni 

I \) All J n it> 

* Indian (ittaeteer, *• India . p 1 

^ Maodoncll's banbknt Liteiatnic p ISb 

^**AlBaruni translated bankbya and \oga into 4rabi( itiibortign 
of Khalifa A1 Mammutn ” — Max Muller’s Science of Lanfjvage, p 165, 
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f < 4 ) Chanting Vedio hymnH 

(■>) Devoted leliance on fho Loid 
} Asa lu (post iiH q) 

Tbeie iie 100 diHi lent |MKtiii( s of the hn«ly 
t Hi (regulation f thn hie\th) 

I (1) inhalation 

I (2) i''\halntioii. 

(1) Suspension \Kh tmUnht) 

» Hiat>ah«ii \ (leati unt >1 the kHigi. ) 
tf. J>h (in i (sti ad>int, oi th« iiiind)« 

T Dliv «n i (contemplation) 

s s^rDMlhi (tian^po) f ation if mind oi uneiiu nusin 
Attei oiving thf tbovo-mpntioriod snb*<li\ isions thi* 

Milhoi '(fospiibfs tho intuK «d SarnttMi in<l ifs two 
(liviMioiis Th( s( Conti ohii»lei tltsrriliis in ilct nl tin w lys 
iritl moms to ptrlnim Samatlht fhi thntl thijiloi 

I stiibts tin jiONvtMs (bvcloiHil m i Yoc(i vvht ii In his 

II i( lu il tin list sti^t of K»x/o ^otuaiVn on (hfbitnt 
bp f ts ihipnts lifltunt powt is to th< vocji S^fmardn 
II lh« moon <»iv(s out piriirnlit powi r on Jii|)it<i in 
ilifi inti so on lilt foiiiib (liiptti tf( its ol Mtikhsha 

I it HI) ill (iMhits tint wilt II i mill bt < nin s m idt pi ii 

Sttivnlln h( i Unowlttit^t of tin pist iiid tin hitiiK 

Uinwbtli^t ot 1 ht sounds d uiim ils ol th« tlionohts d 
fhois ol tilt tiint of Ins own tit *ith « tt 

It would bt ditli nit to <ontri\( ill tins but (t>i tin 
inimpt If bibb itstimoii} of Kintipt ui stholiis iml tiHirtis, 

III in instxntt rtooitltd b\ Pio Wilson’ i liiilnniii ippi tnil 
sit in tht ill whtdly unsnppoittti mtl to k nniii so sitting 

II tint occisitin Itii twtivt nnnnits nnl on niothiM Itn tt>ii\ 
innintos 

f'olonol Olcott rtotnds in ueouiit of 17^)74 dt Bcnbod 
n him bv l>i Kx|ontlral\l Miti i It is not kimwii 
'vhtn this 7074 wont intti hub Ins bod]y w is loiinti 

* hiaaya tui the Religion ol the Hiiidut* V’^ol I, p 200, See dean iptfon 
the yoffis giieii Oniuioiitus a toll > we i jt Aleaatidei Aloe the 
acQuual Caianuii 
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about to ago quiU lilelcss. All ni.iauei of torturis 

were userl to bung him back to r onsscioiisness, but all to 
no piiiposp He \v<js (Ian tourhrej by thi* h*wl of a femit 
and he instantl\ emu biek to his senses’ ’ 

Dr MeOiegoi s.iys in his Histoiy of the Sikhs” A 
novel sociu* oennitd it one of th(*s(* ginhn houses in 1S‘]7 
A fahn wlu» iniv<fl i! Iiih*ue (ugiqi 1 to Imiv himself loi 
.•ny length of fim< shut iip m i l>o\ without c ith« i loml m 
dunk* K inpt (lubelivwl hi^ is'^tilitns ind dtU « i num d t 
put tluMii to pioof lot this [Hiipos lh( miM w is shut up in 
a Wooden l)o\ whieh w is pi u«d m \ smill ipiitment below 
the level ol tiu gioiind Tlu n w is i folding tiooi to tin 
box whuh was situied by i lock ind key Siinounding this 
.xpartrnent th(‘i( was tlu gir<len hoiist t lu dooi of whieh 
was likt wis< linked mil oiit^idi of this i high will hivintr 
the door built up with bii(*ks md mud ()iilsidi the wliok 
tiheie was pi ici d i lin of sinliu^s s> that imoneioiild 
appioaeh the building Idu sfiutcsi waiih was ki pt foi tin 
space ot foity di}s md loit) nigfits w the <*\[)iiition f 
which pi nod tin Miliniji litindid by his gi imlson uni 
s(»vei il ot his Slid ns is will »s (lem i il Vintiim (kipUnn 
Wade, and niysolt pioce< ih d t o dismti i the fahtr Atm 
doHcribing the condition ot ilu hficir aftei dismtei merit 
ill a few woidh the luthoi siy^ ‘When tht takii m 
ablo to conveist the cumpb tion ot thi feat w is miioiim ed 
by the disch u ge ot guns md othtu flemonstr itions oi |o} 
while i iich chain of gold wis pi ici'd loiind his neck h\ 
Rnnjit hiras*^lt” 

“ Anothei gentl« m m ot uninipf ichiblt viiacity desonhes 
the woudeiful foit. «»f i l(£oi(t who bee mie his guest m 
Septombei ISS7 it Dii|eeljng Afbci desciibing his 
pofiiluiet* etc the eve witni s, pioi t eds Suddenly he, siill 

’ Oloutl L loi tutt. on I IuH3iKiiih^, llitf (. lentitio IrMia ot iti> 
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ittainiug hus hiUiuq; puhtnrf , losr piupemlinilriiK into iln an 
ro iho height ot, J shuiild si\, twc* *Mibils ^oik' \.n(l) uul tlu*M 
tolled wilhoui .1 Ininornr motnmof a suioh mu>.ctt , liki \ 
'Oik 111 ^till vv.iti r. 'rh< .iho\< lit* two mil .d nundiriloss 
ainil*ir iMses. In liidii not oiil\ lh(‘sc Ihiui^s but tcits of x 
*u nioie ext i.ioidin irv imIiik m so coninu)!! I li »t t In v f iil 
,) « \oke SlllIM IS(‘ It ill ' 

Kiyt*!* w IS <|iiih ist()nisho<| i<» ffntfts ulni ti\t d tin n 

tow.iids tin suii \Mtlnml l‘»smi^llnii siolu 
’riie Yno.i Philosophy is p( i iiii ii to tin Hindus uni 
tiiU'(' of It IS found in an\ otini nation ui(M«m)I oi 
iiodoiii. It w.i'' iho fniit .d tin hi 4 hos 1 intidhoiiial iiid 
piiitual dov» lojunoTit. dMu < \isi4*in*i of this s^stmii is 
uiothei piool of tin* irittdloot ii d siipninuil\ of tin* un-nuit 
Hindus o\4‘i dl «»lln'r jiKiphs 


Mima\s\ 

Mimiinsi Is tin* (olhn*fi\4 n urn* ol lavo of tin si< 
iiMSjons of tin* lliiidii Philosoplu, 1'lu*\ an (In* l^tina 
uid tiho Utfitra Mnannsd, The forms IJtfuni .uid l^tnnt 
at iniiig Icittoi and forirn'r d«» not ipph to tin* ul.iti\»‘ ages 
>t th(‘ Mimrinscis hut to thi saciod b<»oks uhnh in indnalotl 
ly fchorri Puiva Miinaiisa tuMts of the Hindu iitii.d and 
Kai 'indk^trif^ is piomulgate<l m the Hrtf/nnmta's whilst the 
tiaia Mimaiisa t n .it*- of t hi nitun of flod md of tin soul 
IS taught Hi the fJpanishids Ainl t hi* 1 wo Mmi insaa an 
to called because the Upanishails wen (‘omposed Utei than 
he 

The* Purva Miinansa gives in full d<*tail tin Knrma we 
lave to pet form The Aqn thnhn^ oifts •*le 

i-n* all tieatt‘d (‘l.ihm tielv and imnutely Tin* uitlim lh» 
euorablo »J *11111101. iftt i diseiis ang tin natiui ot i he dAn; //tu 


* Also ** Th« Court aod Camp ot Heknjit fSingJi 
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md adharmUy says that (Jhatma ronsists in following tlu 
teachings of th» Vedi^ Dhainia is sse nt tail v necessai\ r 
gain happiness 

Th( ITttiri Mimansi is th« work of the c( U biited \ vis 
tnrt IS onr ol 1 h< most nnpoitiiit ol 1 hi sik Daisinis \\\e 
hool of [ihilosophv ot* v\hi(h th< ITitiia Miminsi is ih 
b* St < \posilion IS < ill< H V'erlinti Pin word V^t d int i uu u 
thi t nrl or lh< idtimUc inn *d the Vedas iiul the V^danti 
4y4tt ni disc MSM s th< nitureof tin Hi ihina mdiht soul th 

ntl 11 i Mirn ms i is oin ot the gi inilesl hits ol tlu in 

Hindu gcmiiiM Th< Rrolnn^iit in of Vvisi begins with 
icfntitionof ithciHin uid i vmdieation of theism It iIui 
hvs down thit the only w i\ to sil\ ition or mnkft is 
ffiftma Ol i true knowledge ol the soul 

Piofcsse)! Mix Muller si\s Mue li thit w is most el I 
tint h lel seemcel ten i time tiuii \ti\ self h lel t» I 
silMC riele le (1 he feiie the y e euilel line) t h se If ot se Ive s tin I 
111 111 the looke I oil isllbteel independent eil ill pe i s »n lii \ 
iiiei «\islenee mete pe neie nt eil ill life When tint [»omt h 
bn‘n Itiiheel then the highest kinwleelge begin lei .li 
lli« s< II within (the Piilyigilmit w is diiwn tow nets ih 
highest s(»lf (tin Piiimitmin) it teiiind it^ tne s« if i 
tlu highest self liul the enit IH SS e)l f lu snb|nti\e wifhtli 
»b)eetive sell w is lecognisiel is mielerl\ing ill le ilit\ i 
the dim ebe nil ed n ligum —IS the pine light e»t phlleiKOpIn 

This fiiiul line lit il lelci is woike'el eiiii with svstennti 
I oinple te nc'ss iii the Veelinta Phdeisoph} iiul no eau wh 
< 111 ipjiKeilte tile, le spoils e'oilT IIIU el in Ik i ktloy s Phileisojiln 
Will luul the l^piiushids iiul the' l>i ihiin fsiiti is wittieiu 
ft e ling a lie he I iiul i wise i mm ' 

'Pheit IS 1 eiineieiiie of opinion is itgaids the' Ve'elmtu 
vH w ol tlu nitine of tho stud md ot (bid The' gi« i’ 
Shiuikoi u hai va bilievnl that the \edinti taught tin' 
th^re* w IS only eint* Hr ihiii i me! ill olse* wa^ rnuya or illuii^u 

» laeiift • Whu eian it tenerh ue ’ p 
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Swaiiii Dayaiifiiid SaiaM\citi lio\\eM*r hoUK tht mcm 
onmiially held of Vodaiiti and s.i}s that the Hiahtni 
j^uticis o! the le.d \ LMlanta huti.is dt> n»»t teach the unit\ el 
Cod and soul. Fopiilai belief howivei is swi\m 1 the 
sitws ot Shaiiki 1 »Sw inn 4ind the s^btem is Indd to In an 
lil absoibing P.uitheisin Anyw t\ ii tin niosi subhnu 
svstt'in nf ])hil()snphy » \ei pinpoimdui hy man 

Of Saakaids < nniiin iitaiy upon the V eilint i, Sii W 
loiies says that it is not pd'Nsibh to ^peak wit h ton inin h 
ipplaiiht' lit so elh nt i woik ind I ini ( oiifideiit in 

assiiting that, until an xoi ui itc ti.mslition of it shall ippi »ir 
III suint Kniojiean 1 nu«u igi t he m lal hist oiy of philnsophx 
uiisl le main inromph^ti 

W. Jones siysot \ I d int<i i In liind um nt il tun I 
I tin \(danti( school i onsisted not in dinging tin (\islui(« 
itmnttti thit IS of solidity im|i( in t r ihilit y iiid <\t«nd(d 
l^iiK (to deny whnh xxoiild b« hin u \ ) hut iii(oMi(tih^ 
dn jNipiilai iiotmn ol it uni in (onuiidiug tlii' it ii is no 

• ^ < IK ( indipeinhiit ol irniil d pcHiptmn Ihil i\istMi(« 

Old pi 1 ( ( pt ibih t\ III iiMiMitihli tiiiiis thit iNtiind 

i|»p( iiaiii I s ind SI nsitions iic illusoiy iinl would \ im di 
lino riot lung if I he diviin mnigy whith iloin susi nns tin mi 
'M l siispi nded but toi i moiin nt in opinion w hn h hpieli »r 
•'Ills and Plato si eni to hive idopiid ind vvhii h h is bi en 
•iiuritaincd in tin pjcs» nt ( < ntniy with gieit elig.im«* but 
"ith littli appl lusi , ptiilly bii lusi it h.is 1)1111 nii-iUiidit 
'lood iiid paitly boi ansi it Ins 1m t ii misipplnd by thi 

• d e ua luning of sonii popiil u wiitiis who iie s i id In lni\ i 
J'lhelieved jn theijjoial itiihiit* Tol(»od wlinsi omjrjipH »mjm 
" isdom .ind guodiif hs in tin bia ol thi Fndi m philosophy 
lb addb. ‘Tht sybti in is built on tin piin sl> fh \otioii * 

I 

^ Sir W .loii«h Woiks, Vol 1, y !♦» i ‘ V\ n inirghi lx fiy, 

^ Mint Bjurubtiiina, “ t4) riMign with pituiiV t.iibrniuHion to tlip 

'^niforllpBB doctrine ot I’anthiibiii if n only lonoeuncd ouiHrlvdi, biii 
t^tjether with the hoi>c of our own continue i xi8t«nocs to Iobo at th# 
•ame time that of seeing again those whom we h^xe wiost loved upon earth, 
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•Sii J.uiKs M ickintu^h .in Entjlish philosopln i ‘rills tlu 
theory fpi(>[)oundo<l li\ Vedant i) lofined, abstruse, iiigeni »u. 
and beautiful 

Th< Miinaiisi imihodot Parotf Paksha (n i\,^on umi] d 
U lhna Pakshft (nason pn>) ind (conclusjon) > 

I he iSh isti IS 1 \rit< I*iole'-'^oi M i\ IVTuIIm s idiiiiialiuu wli 
sj\s It isindiid HIM nf the most i iii lous kinds of lite i ii \ 
i (imposition thit tlu limiiin mind < vei coiucued It 
\>oiideilul thit th< liiditiiis should havi invented ind 
mastered this diffn^ult loim so is lo hivi m ide it the vehicU 
of ( xpicssion loi (Ml} kind ot luiiniii^ ' 

'^rio si\ l)iMiiiis in iikIv k ul ind umh istood by 
non fiindus nwm^^ pntl} to tlu <\lniii( dithcidtv ot tli 
kingiiagi ind i pee (di ii ind philoso[ihi< t((hni<|U( dithnili 
lo u((un< iiid poll} (o tin win) on tiun put oi lint 
me lit il ( 1(111 pi IK 111 w iiK li is I h< k suit o| tlu high int (diM t ii r 
(ijinuig ind gi( it ^pnfloal development 

As is well known lh< U jiu ni the lonnl im Ik iI 
of all llindii philosojiiiv 'riie } in slid lo lx *>2 in imnih i 
‘IMie Ijpinishids in disepiisil mns «ui philosojihie dsiib|ee<s mil 
bu (the ill Ml of siililimitv ind s])ii itii ilil ) vvhieh is nowh i 
e Isi to be found he piofouiid ]>hiloso[)hv tiu} ti arli lii 
de 1 p wisdom t iu V cont nil tlu infillibh 1 1 ul hs ( he y e st iblnli 
Mid the' line* {inii(i[)les the} sit hath Me‘ the sl.indin 
m Mv« Is of Indi in inte lleet ind in miinu nts of hum in ge niii 


Id |||( lU 1 )i« III tdl I I l'' II ill < 1 1 II l }) It I Mil ^ t Ik iiLtll t \\ h il le 

\\i lir^l Ik liirciveil ot Musi IuIoxmI oim «• lului nithiii,^ »t I hi in M 
int iiioi^ s hmil sli 111 )\\ iiiil Ihiti u Iu n w i »o t illi il in toll w tlu in ' 

I \i.ii this sh-iil iw ll> a^^ hoiii us No , su ii i in m \ t i bi Mu iiit< nli 
of the ell I omihhiM I e ate»i He h is not rh |>( jImI iu oui Iu iitsthnU 1 
ti « ol 1 I I iji 1 of hi lui lupin tuiU i it lift s _,oal to ictid isuiul i f ' 
rxii ihf liiiulthit II IS l»t< Il tuf> b\ Mu in I Iu x in of i spu if u il n iluo 
th*v follow tiu s|Mrit lixoiul Mu houiulai v ot lik whtri, xxi sluill h 
nil t host whom xvc iiaxt l«»xnl lluo^^inix ot tlu ifinrhis, p 79 V\ I 
I miMindi I standi 111 ^ >1 I'lntiu ism ' 

' III till" uu lluul, sa\8 Plot Ma\ MiilUi,“tihi < oiualet iti »n 
mv 9 and cum i** ottcii so i oiiiplucitiel iiid thK icason on lioili skIc>b detenh'n 
by the sanit authtu xxith such sc i ioubulss thit wt. 8emietimee> icinn» 
doubtful to w hu II sub tlu* aiithoi leans till we ariivo it the end ot 
XX liolc ( hapti I 
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In hi*!! Ph ilosapki^ of the J^pan ri iiislatod 
hv MA Pii»t iKiisstn cluiiis foi its 

liiudament il thon^ht sn niestinixbh \ ihn (oi lh« wholt* 
lAtc of mnnkiiid ll ism mii\< lions with iht 

j)hiloso|>h} tonnd< d 1 )\ K int md idopt d uid pt i fei ted b\ 
Ins ^io\t sn fpsmn S( iniponh ui« i ditfiiinj^ lioin it \vh*n<* 
ji iloos diftin onl\ to « \( < 1 Poi win m is ih philosoph\ 
»t Srliopeiih im.1 onlv m pn m iits (Minsti ma> in its ])u»stMil 
toiiii ^\e innst hu( ncouist to tin npaiushdds if wo m 
willing t'» pnt fin finishing foinh to tin ('hiistian (.t>n 
-<(ion«iuss and to make 11 on dls]dr*s( >nsisiuif ind < >mpU»fo. 

Piotosso] IViissnn il istrn is I md » noiigli t ('hiistimil\ 
in 111 n ki f lln w 'l\stnoonf md 1 In 1 ^p mishads js fho 
two nobh st jiiodmls of tin m ligmiis i ons( lonsress of 
iiiinkind but l«a\(s his n nl is m no doubt is to which 
In I >nsid<is tin nobh i of 1 h« tw » 

[ h< it (Jnmm phihisopin i Nhopinhmu says 
Oh’ how thoioiighh is tin mind In n w isin d < l( m oi all 
Aih tngiiftid .ffwish sup< ist It lolls mci ol ill philosophy 
thd <rmots bofou 1 hoso siipeistilions Jn th* whole world 
bhen IS no stiidv cx<«])t tint of tin aiginds so beiiihcial 
md so » h \ it mg is th if of tin Opuiishifls If has fm n fUt 
'tnloA.f of tynf ** solftff oj nt If dfCtth 

Ml Klphinstoin in comparing th« on n nt Oi»ikswith 
thf meunt Hindus sa>s ' I In ii < Tlmdiis) gc in i d Icai nmg 
w IS moi f ( oiisnh I ‘bn incl in lln knowheig* nt the being 

» UphinBtunc Misl»i\ i Imli*, | t‘* HlUrWO < iti iiaf> tor 
©ntuiirs niouWcd the thejiuhts ucl tl »niiii t t i Urj<e see tion ot th«- 
Hindu nation Hha^wat r.itiis e bs ntmll> i 'vruk n tlie VedanU philo 
•sophyi and appears to lia\ h» n nipescd t >iitrt a n isionctptiuii oi 
that noble fi\st<m Owiii^ tc» a misunde rstandin^' t»t the teachings ol thi*. 
sublime philosophy, men begin tomghct tli n duties ind responsibilities 
■cinre there was only <»ne Biahrnn and all else w is illuftifiii this alarmed 
all good and thoughtful men, and eis in intidote thm excellent book 
f^hogwat QitUt was written It is skilfully introduced as an cpisoda in the 
Mahabharata. Whatever may be the raiiioH d titf of the book it has not 
‘*nly fascinated the minds of Hindus but has . harmed Euiopeans, wlici 
•peak in rapturous terme khie celebrated poom. 
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and natuM of God the}' were aln ad\ in po‘^session of a light 
which WH*^ but faintly pei(*civefl e\on by thi loftiest intelUrts 
m Iht best d#iV‘' of \thens 


lilt ttithin„ ol th< <witi i«> that tli« /t m ptrluiman t 

his duty IS a mans most ini}K)rtant t isk, N^htuvn ht h , and in whii 
t \ ir position bt nia\ find hiiuMlt 

Mm MiiiniiiL, Hhi_,Mai < it i i ui» >1 tin mostiemiil iM 

< oitipOBit ions in the Sanskrit lingua v 

Proltssoi Hctiiii Iht. pot m trt iinl> iifiounds m Hiiblim 

passof^ea which rtiuind oiu ot tht Oiphi lunin r» Tupitti tiuotcd *' 
stobipus —Hist^nual Htsearches Vol 11, p lUS 

KIphinstoiK sa\B Bhaguat ( iti dt sc i \ts high piaibe toi th* 
skill with which it is ndapttd to the genei il Ppic ind the tenderness me 
elMHice Di the nariaii\e b\ noass ok which it is mtrodvioed ’ -^Histoiv o 
InduA, p 155 
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1.— MKDICINMC. 

A wist.* ph> .'•killM our wtiumls ti» hral 
Im more than ai mit-.** to the piihlu* 

-PoPK. 

The science* «»t metliciui', likt* other scieiict;s. was (iHnied 
to a very hi^h degive. of |jrrl‘ect i4»n l»y r.li.* ancieni Hiiidns. 
rheir great powers of observation, genera li/atit)n and 
:malysi>, ctmibined with patient laboin* in a country of 
b.amdless resources, whose fertility lor herbs and plants is 
most remarkable, jilaeed them in an exceptionally favoiirahle 
position to prosecute their study ol' this groat science. 
Owing, however, to the destruction of a great part of 
Sanskrit literiiture, it is impossible to form an accurate 
estimate of the high proficiency attained by the Hindus in 
this important science. Unlike philosophy and grammar, 
(*n which subjects ancient work.s still »‘.x(ant. furnish suffi- 
rieut material to enable one to form a (Correct, judgment ol‘ 
i.heir prc-eininenci^ in tho.se branehes of learning, medicine is 
practical science which has long been neglected, owing to 
a variety of causes. 

Lord Aniptliill leeeiilly (Febniary .said at 

Madras : “ Now we are beginning to find out that the 
Hindu Shastras also contain a .Sanitary ( M»d<i no less correct 
in principle, and that the great law-giver, Maim, was one nl 
l.he greatest sanitary reformers the world has ever seen." 

Professor Wilson says: 'The Ancient Hindus attained 
as thorough a proficiency in medicine and surgery as any 
people whose ac«.| u is i turns an* recorded, ^rhi.s might be 
'expected, because their patieni .attention .and natural 
shrewdness Wi)Mld n*n<Jor o\i*ellcnt t)bsfrv<,*i'‘<. whilst 
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fche extent and fertility ot their native country would furniih 
them with many valuabU diugs lud medic itntnts Thou 
diagnosis is said in oonseqin net, to iletine and distinguihh 
symptoms with gi cut ciccurncy and their Materia Modica 
most voluminous ” ‘ 

Sir Willicini Hunt f 1 has the following on the scope nf 
Indian in( dicim Indhin inedicint dealt with the whole in a 
of the scienee lldt'jinbtd ihf stnietim ol the bod} 

01 gans, ligaments musdes \ esst Is and tissues Th< ALiUnu 
Mcdica oi the Hindus ( mbi lees a vast eollectnuj of dl^g^ 
belonging U> tin nnmiil \egetabl( iud mimed kingdom^ 
many of nuhtth hate non hetn adopted by Euro pen n 
pkysMan^ Thtii [jhumacy LuulaiiKtJ ingenious processt^^ 
of preparation, with diboiati diiections lor thi administii 
tion and elassihcaiion <ii nu dicim s Mueh ibtcntiou inis 
devoted to hygieiu , regimen of th< bod} ind diet' " 

Ml. VVebti siys The iiumbii of medical worsfr 
and authoif* is extiaoidinaiil} laige 

The Ayiu \^di is the oldest system of merhcim in tin 
woild The gieat Hindu ph}siei in, Dhinw uitii ^ imputed 
to his pupil Susiula tin LjiowUilgi < mbodied in the woik tint 
goes by his naun ( Miai iki st ifts tli it oiigiii.ill} iht tun 
tents oi Ills own ks wtu eoniinuiiK aU d byAtic} i Mum ti 
Agnivisi anti by liim to tdiai ik \ who condt used wlmit it wa^ 
too piolix .ind t \p uidt (1 whti< it w loo bin f, Hu'^titUt 
and (^hantho an now tin two most iiiipui taut and 
walUkiiown woiks < \i nil m Hindu nu du iiu 

'Wilson UoiU \«1 111,1 -it* > u > «‘i W cl>o 

4JC110I ill\ appiais to I Mil liHiidkil wiUi ^o il intditulioji Ipfi* f 

Ltffiafiire^ |i 

•Impel lal Indian (ra/tUtt r ‘ India, ’p l2o. 

•Weber* Indian Literal mt, p iSy 

*lhe name ot this girat man, Dlianw aiiLiii, hat. Vtceume a by wort! 
lei an twiept ’ His iiiiiu la dwa\s pionoimted bcfoic taking raedicuir 
in Kajpiitana in < ims qiitmt »t tin popid ii IhIhI thU bin pi ew riptimi* 
aie intallddi 
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The chiet disti'iici^on of the modern European scienco ui 
iiidicinc IS surgery But even iii suigeiy is will bo tKai 
loin th( following quotations, th< anuonl lliiulu*; itlaiin il 
hi hight'st prohcienc;y 

Mr VVebei sajs In suigei} too thi Indians sm in 
» hive attained a special proficiency and in this dcpirtint in 
airopeui singioiiM might peihaps en at tJu pvpv t}i day 
itill loiiii something* tiom tin m as ind id the} ha\t ilteid\ 
loriowed fioni them tin opci ition of ihinoplabty ' 

Fjof Macdonell sii\s In modem dajs Luio|XHn 
,!ngci> Ills boiiowed the opci itioii of ihinoplast} oi tlio 
oimation of .utihcial no^cs fiuui India, vvlieu Englishmon 
lecame acqu ii tiled with thi ait in the list ccntuiy 

Then buigei^ says Blphiiistoiu is is lein irk ible is 
tliPii mediciiu Mis Manning siys Thu suigieal 
nstiuinents of thi Hindus woie siifhcn ntly shaip, iridocti as 
f» b( c.ipvble of dividing a h ur longitudinally. ’ 

Ui bn VV W lluntci says The suigiiy of tin 
iiKient Indnn physiciins was bold nid skilful Pin \ 
onducted Hinput 1 lions misting tin bleeding hy pnsbuit 
i cup shaped band ig< uid boiling oil piiclisiti lithotomx 
Miioimed opiiPnms in thi ibdomi n ind ntiujs ein* li 
lorma hstul i pilis st t bioktii boms ami dislocation^ 

uid wt K di xt< mus in tin i\liutioii of ton ign sub 
itaniis fiom tin body V sp< ci d hi inch ol siiigciy 

^18 devotid to ihinoplislx oi wpi i ilion loi iinpiovnig 
l^foimid e as aid nost s and fomnny o/oi a 

I 8 ifiil Opel itiuii tilitth hatop^on hm e nao 

xjyjot^cd lh« imiciit Lndi in suigions ils<» nii ntion i 
un h)i luuialgn in dogous to the modi in lutting oi 

^ Webei s Indian Liteiatuie p 
’ History ot banskrit Litcratnie p 427 
^ Hivtoi \ ot India p I 4 

* \ii< 14 nt ami M li • il li li* N I tf» I 'tn 
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thf filth iieiv< ibovi the eyebiow Tht\ devote^ 
gicat cai< to th< IN ikmg nt MUgicil iii^tiunKnt*' and r 
the ut stiuluits b\ Jin ol u|ki itiuns iJtitoiiiud 

on wi\ s()i( hI )ii I h 11(1 <n on tin lissin s uid jk 
oi tin \(^(tii)l( killed nil iinl upon di id nnni ds I h ^ 
well 111 nndwii \\ nil >luinkin^ lioni tiu m s 

eiitn al >pi i iLioii'^ in I in thi dis s ol w nut n ind < Inldi i 
Then piictn* »l ph\*^i< nd)i i d tin < I ihons 

'^ymptunis uid tn nnnnt >1 di^'i- i »s di i^no'iis uid pio^niKi 
Con* 5 i(lei ilili id\mi«^u k ds > nidi in m h nini\ -on n 

wn) nnnio^i ijili>. \isl on ih is ^ oi lin-. s K ph m 

et e ' 

1'ln lUtlioi oi tln^ llisln^ ol Kin In (Mnniisttv si\ 
Aa'ordiiik l> Sii>,int i tin di^sulion oi d ul liodus is 
s/>i( tjua Unit lo tin slndinl >l ‘-in^ii\ iiid this lii^i 
.luthoiity liys patnulii sIhs*' on kniNilid^e ^ un d iui 
(‘xpciiincnt ind ohsi i v ition 

Dr Si il ^ ivs lint tin Hindus pi n tj*- d dnsi ( tioii i 

fii id bodn s ioi puiposis ol di in nisli n I >11 Post mint n 

operations is will isiii\|oi opci itions in ohsti tin sm^(i\ 
(thi I \ti u I ion oi llii I I t Us I It ) \N< ii i\ nil d ol Ioi « mill \ 
logicxl obsi IV itions 

A wold with n ^ua i tin Nituinnv Sinuti Mi II 
M Elliot si\s Jluii is in tin lio> d libiaiy it Linkii'W 

a woik on vitinniiv nt win h w i- liinshud tioin ili 
Sinskiit h\ oid< 1 ol < di i) i'> nd dm Miili imni id Sli ih lvlnl|i 

This I III bo dv e illid Kinuii ni ittnfl w is li insl iti 1 
IS ( ail\ IS \ H 7S ) Ids! \ 1 1 t|( IN in o i^ind st\ I I 

Salotn winili is th n iiin oi m Indian wh > is s ud to liin 
b( i n i Bidimin ind thi iiitoi oi Siisinii TIil Putii 
savsthit tin tiuislition w is midi tiom llit barbaiou^ 

' liirliui I h/illtri * I idi I p JJl St (Is I \\ ( III I ill In 
latt ratlin p *70 

llrnt i\ tliii II ( il rill ti\ N ] 1 | |n> 
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Hnuli nil<> t>h< m mtU*! ili it iIiito in 


lu 11“ 

in ( (1 ot 1 1 1 f< 1 in 1 to inlideds 

rin 

book is 

()ivi<h‘d into 

<‘l< Vi n haphis Hid ilniU s, hodn 



1 tui|)t» 1 1 

On 1 h 1 o (Is 1 1 Mil 1 1 Iio 


t sL( 1 loua 

[1 

Oiitluii (Imii ‘iiiimIiiu Miitl lirt I diiij: 


t 

. fn 

On '-tahlt III 1111^4 in* III iMt 1 , 

V 



liiiiMiiu m sis m i till* 


1 

IN 

t )ii ( itlmii ind iTs \ u tn s 


; 

, y 

( )n t lit 11 hit iiiisli* v 


• 

\ 1 

( )ii tin 11 liintiK 


i 

Vll 

On 'iickitcs-o m 1 It III (til 


4 

, VllI 

On bit * din^ 


1 


( In tnod and dit i 


2 

\ 

<bi t*(din^ t*ii lh< iuiip Si it l\Hiiiiri_ 


i 

\i 

On 1 < ( i1 Minn,, it i.^* t>\ i}i t th 


t 

Tin pi. 

Is* io(» of t his w »i k I donhf fill 

hi 

ins( al 


honjj^h ii Is I >1 mil \ smi » d i o hn < n t • nishi < <1 in A. H 
\<l 1 1n H'l mn^ pnn< • ilh <1 '^nll in ( Jniis ii(1-din 
Mohi]n<(l Sh ih son <»l M ihmnd SInh Inii ih i is no kiric( 
nainod ^^hos^ h ii;ii ( ni sp»>n»|s wilh ilni ditc If 
Multan (Jhais nd dm Tm^hlak 1 m im un it should d ito mxU 
\» iis t^nilni unliftln kini^ of M d\v i who hue tint ii.inK 
h( iiuani it should he* datMl <»rn IninelM <1 \t os lifii mtlnr 
w IV If \« IV niindi |)H ( m 1< s tin m i^n of \kh o ' 

The ti tiisl ite)i 111 dNC ^ ne> in« nti *n m n >1 tli w nk ein thi 
^niM snbn * t wliK h li mI b» e n |in \io i^lx ii oisl i1i d fioiii the 
Sinskrif into Ai ihn ii llijhdid imd i tli n oo <f Kifab 

’ll Rriitaiat 

Piofessoi \V(d)t 1 s!\N in ih \ eln }> iiocl nnmd 
niatoniv nv ‘S f\il(iill\ iiiiflM^iMd is i i hjioi h id its own 

’ It iv <uin>u*. ill It with lit \ ill is II 1 till wolk iiiollui *11 
’tM \tteiiniiv nt, Silutni, ml imI t »iii|im hi tin San^kiit 

omiml Ih.OOO shikis, w timlit \ h i i_i l slnhj ilnm, winn 

u eo» in iti\ Icaiiitfi nun v\ )u> I u n fin si\vm 1 M luilah 

^fiin Ualiaflur l^iro/ fiu _ wlu* li i I • to on i mn illui s m I nt 
tietiks, M Inch clui in^ li’s t \ jM dit u n t^on t \l» w ur , m * lu i i_ii l I li inj;ii 
fiiicl been pluiicUiod it mu Vm u in i i t lot t li is divulMi 

nito tweUe chnpte IS and if* mm < tfmn ‘to • !» t.lu >i/i *1 tin nifiLr 

Mhot tf Hist man-' lit Iiidiu put i ^03’ ‘'*04 
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(Jistinot.iv<‘. iiAino.” Ffo also says: “Tho ohaptor of Aiimr- 
kosha on the human body and its diseases (Certainly pr«s 
supposes an advanee*! enlti'^ation ot medical science.’*' 

Pndessor Wilson says : “ There is a very largo body <*t 

medical literature in Sanskrit, and some f)f the principal worki 
are named by Arabic writers as having bt^en known an.j 
translated at Baghdad in the ninth century. These wnrk^i 
comprise all the branchtisof medical .science, surgery inclndcMi, 
and contain numcTOiis in.stancf*^ of aecnratr oKservation .imi 
judicious treatment. ’ 

Th<* ffinduK hav<*, through this branch of knowledgr. 
as through many otln rs, been the benefactors of lui inanity : 
for, Hindu modirino is the foundation upon which tin* 
building of l.hr* Kiiropean uiialical .science has bein 
constructed. His Bxeellenc\" liorfl Ampthill, the. late Govornr)i 
of Madras, while declaring open the Madras King Insti 
tute of Preventive Medieine, said : “ The people of India 
should be grateful to him (Col, King) for having [)ointecl 
out to them that they can lay claim to have been acquainted 
with the main ])rinciples of eurative and preventive medicine 
at a time when Bm*ope was still immerseil in ignorant savag- 
I am not sure whether it is generally known that the 
science of medicim orhjt.n<dfjl in India, but this is the casr. 
and the science was first export erl from Jndvi to Arahio 
Ojud thetwe to JSiiropc, Down to the close of the seventeenth 
century, Kuropean physicians learnt the science from the 
works of Arabic doct<»rs: while the Ar.ibic doctors many 
centuries bei’ore luul obtained t heir knowledgf' trom the works 
of great Indian physicians such as Dhanwantri, Cvharaka. and 
Susruta. It is a strange c!rcumsbanr?e in the woidd’s progr€'^‘< 
that the centre of enlightenment and knowledge should 
have travelled from East to W^est., leaving but littk* 
permanent trace of its former existence in the East.*’ 


^ Weber'* Indien Literature, p. 267. 
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Sii W. Hunter says; Thi* Hindu medicine is an 
iiidoiiendont development Aiab mcduiiiL was founded on 
I hi translations troiu thi Sanskiit‘ tu mado by 

toinmand ot the Khalil ot Bha^i>d id 0>'>O-y(iO A 1) ) European 
iiiidiciue down (i» tin 17th liiituiy w.is bisi'd upon the 
Aiabic iiid Ihi n.um ol thi Indiin jihy'^ieian, Ohaiaka 
upeitidl^ oeeuis in Litui ti uislations ot A\ietnn,i (Abu 
^m.t) liha/is (Abu llasi), and St i ipion (Abu Siiabi). 

Vrok Macdonell siys ‘'Die t'ftect of llmtlu im dical 
siieiiet upon ihi Ai ibs aftci iboiil 701) A I). w is < toisidi labli , 
Im the Khalil t>l Haghditl * lust <1 st vc i d books on th< 
siibji ( t to bi tiansl iltnl 

Mrs Manning siy-> Tin intdu d woiks oi liitlii h.itl 
vin itl} lU lined woild widt ciltbiily when tin Khalil ol 
lUghdid (ollteted the gii itesi woiks ind siiininoni d tin 
most loainoil sejoidihc men ol (inn i la gi\t bniliancy (o 
Highdid as a st*il of It uiiiiig Sin ultls 1 1 is nupo siblt 
10 t \hibit liidii s ancient st lenct lo EinojM ms iin k tpi milt d 
with Sinskiit ol not haMiig n ct ss t<» tiu uilivi im dit il 
libriius in which w< untUisiintl ni m^ nntlicd woiks ut 
\iilihild hoiu Euitjpt ms 

III sujipoil of lilt lilt th<il llmtlii muiit il woiks wt n 
ugtly liinsliltd by tin Ai ib'- inti ili»i lln^t timshljons 
i niin (1 ‘ht mieh us ol thin seiein iinl thit itlii In ini; 
ti iiisUtod intt> Eiuopean I mgu igt s ilny lonuttJ tin biek- 
uu it tilt EiiH)pL 'll >( It net ot lilt lit im tin lillowmg li i 
HI ly bt eileti 

B.iizouhyoh i loulompoi ii> ol iln • hbiiud 'si-^^miin 
I^Hig, Nt)sht It \ 111 (x\D ■)U-372) \isii»d Indii |t» it(|imt 

piohciinc} in Imiiin st it iiit ‘ 

I (h Kun» w fcs fiK. Ill t 1 *• t J*t O' a H IHil» tin I m/ / 

' it uim inioiig otlitis ti uisl i-tioii i»l ( li n tK i Sn nit t uni \ il Ii a i 

S iiiMkiit, Lilt I ituit p 1J7 

Vnticiil ijiU Mcdi \ il iiuliJ \ d I PP 

ITiMtiiM t)l H iidii ( In iiii tM lull In 1 m p d 
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According to Pioti'^soi Sicliaii, the leaiiicil tiaiiblatoi of 
AlbcriDii s»nin of tin books thil had b( ( ii li.insl.ikd unrt 
thi Ihst Abbasidi Ciliphs nm u t \tiiiit in tht | 

AlbtiuiK wh( n h(‘ wioto his liidi i the Biahni i Siddlnni 
or Siiul hind tin Chu.xki in I he edition ot Ah Ibi 

Zciiii iiid tin 1’ LM( h it inti i oi Kalihi Diinii i ‘ 

Aim iiisiii or Alnnui/ii who removed his si u Imii 
l>iiins<us to Bi^hdid hitwnii 75^ ii d 774 \.l) him i 
ti Ills! itions to b( m t<k liom llu Sniskiit otiiiidn il stuntiti 
woiks mioiig wIikIi w< lind p iilu ill ii isi d i ti u 1 n{>)i 
poisons by IShink (nu inin^ C^h.naki) ind i In itis 
niidi(inob} Sliishiud (me inin^ Siisi ut i) 

iMis Manning si^s J^iUi (miks it Haglnl id n 
loiind to hiv( been letpiimtid with llu niedn d w«ul 
<*l tin Hindus uid to hive iv uk d thtmsclves ot th ii 

niodn munis We Iluii with inti n si tint Seiapion ii 
ed the eiiliest >1 tin Vi ill wiiteis nuntieiiis the Ineliit 
(yhuiki jninsiini hinL((s t n a// in nu dioiiu iiiei 

n hiring to I he niif) efOdf f it^ is loiniin^ pill ofOhiiiti 
pii seuptieois 

Kh i/vs w IS I gie it» I [>li\su 1 III i li in ^ 1 4 um lb li^ i 

It Bighdid with A1 M lusui He wn»re iweUe hoiks » 

eluinisti} On twee o t isioiis Kill/ '.n Ills to the Indi i 

Oh 11 ik i IS m iiilluiiilv ten si He nu iiK e>n pi ints en din^ 
Allot In I tele hi lie el llJe elu d 10 ill lsA\Rinni (Ahll M 

SiiH) eilhel Sheikh K us n llu piiiice e>t pliysiiiaiis wh 

' Albe 1 liio s liieli i h\ i'joh oi Si h m 

(’ III )!>• s \1_, 1 r i 1 ill fill el ii V »i II, I )1J 1 1) tl I li » ** 

li leil I I Inu^ I Vi il i wilt i inti s u ik, Sum ill i mi » s lufi 

Viehui ml I Ii 1 1 in \iii i ml \ i il% vi in I s i tilth ne e.(l ml " 

*'1111)11 e u s 1 11 1 111 1 mill I VI We. 11 I e\plim el on ph i ^ 

priiKipl M \ i I 11 I 1 11 n I til it tiu lull ill " 

tiinslate 1 int ) Vi ibi w i s >iii t in I i\ I li ni jn t Kistm^ P i' 
\ei81t)lis ml 111 the llll.lktl)! till ) l ll 'll! *,1 e 1 lll^llft^e till n 
)ttCn g<3l lpl-,llltull\ ell tl^llK I 

Viu le nl mel MikIi 1 \al In il t, \ 1)1 I p >>* 

^Ho\le Vne It lit limlu Midi on ) >( 

Sit Ue»\ I |) vS 
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siR( Rhazes IL w is tlu most t mious ph}sici iii t>t Ins 
mni translUid ♦ht woiks ot Aiistollt nid diod m 

lO^^) A.D In tioitiiig ot Ucchcs ANRinin 1 h ^ins b\ i 
utoionco TO wh.xt th< rndiuissi> ind tin n ^ lu nl\ 

h, Mjy wolds ol SiisMiM d« sonbin^ lli si\ pmsoii »iis 
«*» imoiiij^st whuli in lliosi (ilUil Unshn i »i bl u k 

flu huiv lot eh lint whit b is xxiu^il d bk* i i ntd) )\\ 
K ‘ 

Sult'ui Fiio/ Sh di dlti cipluim^ N t;nkol h ul lh« 
Miisknl rnt dit d xvoiks (onnti lb<i« tiuislif d mto VmIik b\ 
V\ i/tiddni Kb did 

111 tho iLM^n ol fl mill id Hislml lli Ihndii m d < iik 
\ IS not only vduitl b\ tin \? d)s bni Hindu pliv irims 
win i( tually invitt d i(» nin»hd id nid tin \ win! ind n sidi d 
1)1 his (oiut Foi I his lutoiiintion wt in iiidibiid to 
1/n/ Osinha whose bm^i iphn m ijiiohd 1»\ Ihol Ik it/ 
in his Analuti! Mfflmf Wuslinhhl Ib \ \\ ( in Ion ' 

rill Miilld 

Ahv Onaihasiiii^ lint M hih w is Hindu un imni in 
In nt t>t nndKiin nid h »in< <1 in s nisi i il hn i itnn lb 

in id( \]oiunt\ tiom Fiidi i to li Hj < in ( d th Khdil Hnini 

ilRishitl ol in ilintss md iimshtid w nk >n poisnii 1>\ 
Mill ik i ti om S iiiski i1 inloPtisini VimIIi i lliiidn hn i i 
iiinud N d( li his ils»> b( t n iil >^is <1 b\ 0 (Aft lit 

'3 it IS Slid, OIK ol th most h nn d nn » i^st th Hindus 

in«l ^10 itly skilli d in t m ni^ dis i'> o >nlin^ i » i h Indi in 
inodt Hi livid in liai/ dining llinins ni^ni Hr 
tn\tll(d to E^\ pt mil Pilistmi nnl w is him. d vih n In 
dnd in Htjrypt 

' Koylt s Ant Kilt Hindu M di in |» Is 

M i\ Mulk I h Sf It !i( ol r Jii n» |> 

IpsH I flliion ot IS |) dl 
* Journal oi the E. A J 3 osict>, Vol VI, pp. lUo 115. 
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Qahrlpl BacMt'tui a Syrian, became one im the tratm 
lators oi works on nn'cbcinr fioin Sanskrit into Arabic.’ 

Professor Saehau says * “ What In(ba has eontnbiuod 

reached Baghdad b\ two difboont ro.ids. Part has p,,m« 
dir(‘etlv m ti.msldions fioin the Sanskrit, ])art has tra\ollH(i 
through Iran, having originally boon translated from 
Sanskrit (Piili ' Prakrit into Persian, and fairhei In.ii 
Persian into Arable. In this way, e.//., the tables of Kahhi 
a/nd Diwifia have been eoniiniinieatod to the Arabs arid 
book on nnslieine, firobably tin famous (^.harak.i - of Fihri^f 
p. 30». 

“ In this coinminiieation between India and Baghdad u. 
must not only distinguish between two different loads bui 
also betwt^on two diffiaent periods. 

“ As Sindh was under I he actual rub' ot th(‘ Khalit M nism 
(A.D. 753-774), then'cimo euiUissics from tlnit p.irt ot Indii 
to Baghdad, and among them scholars, who brought alori^ 
with them two books, the lhulinia~Hi<lhaut(t of Biahniagiipt i 
(Sindhuid), and his Khnuhdchadyaka (Arkand). With tin 
help of thes(' pandits, Alta/aii, pmbaps also Yakub [bn Tnik 
translated them Both works have been largelv usisi and 
have exercised a great influence. It was on this occasion 
that the Arabs fiv^t became .leijiiainted with i scientific 
system of astronomy. They learned from Brahmagupta 
earlier th«in from PtoUany. 


‘ Suf Aiiat'ctia Mulita. I)i. Fuinoll, l)y. Surgoon-tiorn'ral aii't 

Saiiitar> Cominissioner, Madras, in Ins lecture delncTed on the 1st April 
1882, most vigorously buppoited tho eUiins of Hindu medicine as one ot tl • 
most ancient and the most advanced seienei's e\ei cultivated m the woild 
Speaking of the impoitance ot dunking unpolluted w'ater, he '•aid 
“as the ancient Hindus weie supiiioi to all othti*< in othei iisp»'t 
HO also were thev superioi to ♦he othei s in lecMignising the importiuu* 
and value ot waUr, as well .is in insisting upon pieserving the w.ito 
trom filth of tmy kind whatevei.” He addt'd that in his addicss to tir‘ 
Convocation in 1879 he had said th.it the Hindu physicians were uni iv ailed 
in all branches of nu*dioine at the tiiiit* when the Britons were savagt" 
and used to go about cpiitc nakt'd. He then desciibed the histrui tioii*' 
exmtained in the Hindu medical woiks with legard to the use ol watei 
which he said were moat xemarkable. 
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‘ Another influx of Hindu learning took plac*' under 
Harun, A.D. 786-808. Tho ministerial tamily Rarmak, thou 
at. the zenith of theii* power, had Ci)me ^^rth the ruling 
dynaat}^ from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs had been an 
official in the Buddhistic tompU^, Naiibohai*. v.^ namvlhara, 
the new temple (or monastryV 'Fhe name Rarmak is 
srtid to be of Indian desccnr, moaning puramiflca , the 
superior (abbot of the vihara Ol‘ course (he Rarmak 
family had bt*en converted, but their contcmpoiaries never 
thought much of their profe.ssiim of rslain. nm- regarded i( as 
genuine. Induced probably by llimily trad i (.ions, ( hey .sent 
scholars to India, there to study medicine and pharmacology. 
Besides, they engaged Hiiulu scholars to come In Raghdad. 
niadc them the chief physicians of their hospitals and nr(hT(‘d 
them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic, books nti 
medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philosoph3^ asl rology and 
other subjects. Still in later C(‘nlnrios, Muslim sr^holars 
sometimes travelled for the .sarm* purj)nses as thi‘ emissaries 
of the Barmak, r.g., AlmnwatTak, not long hetbre Alhfu nni’s 
time.'’ ^ 

Mrs. Manning says : Oreek ]>hysiciaiis have done much 

to preserve and diffuse the medical scicnci* of India. We 
find, for instance, that the Greek phvsiciaii Aetuarius 
cJclebratcs the Hindu medic ine evdied Iriphalff. Ho incutions 
the pecular products of India, of which it is ecimpos«‘(l, by 
their Sanskrit name Myrobalauft, " /Etius, who was a native 
of Amida ill Mesopotamia, and stiulied at Alexandria in the 
fifth c<*ntury, not only speak of the* Myrohalffns, but- men 
tions them as the proper cure tor the* dis(*ase called eley>h:in 
tiasis.” 

The Hindus were the first nation to establish hospitals, 
and for centuries they were thci cuily people in lh«^ world 
who maintained them. The Chinese* Mav<*lh*r kaliein 

* Saohau’s trauslation of Alberuni's India. 

^ Ancient and Medieval India* Yol. I. p. 451. 
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spoakino (»f I hrspital Ik visited in Patliputra says ‘‘ Hitlici 
c< 11 4 all ] HOI nid Ik 1] U patu nts sutfeiing from all kmHs 
of infirinith'' *^1 ht y nn well tikon ( no of ind a dortor 
ittonds thfin fond and incdiciiK lx ing siippln d accordin^^ 
to then wvnt^ ''Ihnstluv u< nndi quite fomfortablo, im* 
when th(^ newfll bh< \ iiny go nv ly’ * 

‘ Th( enlhsl hospit d in Kuiopc si\s Afi Vinocni 
Smith IS Slid to h\\< Ixtii opi lu d in thi tenth ceiifin\ 
Ainons» th( iru i< iH Hinclii phvsKians of no^t in I) 
nuntniiud (1) Vtifvi Agnufsj (Miirika Dh inw xiit in 
Sushrnt.i Bhai id\ q i Kipishlhili Bin da Litukum 
Parasai X 11 nit i Kishripnii Asixilimi Bidiri}ani K u 
yayan i, R iqvapi Kiisi S iinki it\ i\ in i l>ibh!i\\i Kiishui 
tuya Audddiku Svitikitii Pinrhxli (Joniidi^a Cloniki 
putri Sabintlhu Siinkni ind Kuikivmi 

NcMichis lehtis th it thi (hiik phvsKinis did not 
know how to (lilt snikibitf Rut tht Hindu physioi in- 
curod it uid notitud tht n ibilit\ to run ill who wti» 
alHicted with it il they i inu to tht touib of Alex and i 
the (Jioxt 

As I c g ud ■» lilt II kiiowUdgi >t tin SritiKt of ( ^ht uiisii v 
Ml ElphiiistoiK sivs Thtnflndiin) Lininitil skill is 
tact molt stiikiiig ind nmn luuxpttttd’ ' 


^ (oIph’ V» ision. 

Khi 1> Ilistoiv ot liuil I p ‘i'll 

» \\ 1S( s II) MmIiiIIU, P *1 

* A fainuiis 1 x])()uiul( I nt tins iil ( \1 In ni\ ) w i i 

ot Daihik, iu»n Soiiinatli Hl i xtillMl in il, iml < oni])( m d a book win li 
(.<»ntiiui'^ tlu sub taiui ot llu whib htii itun in this sulnc t, mil i t \ 
ran ’ — Jlintot t/ of Hutthi i.hemi'* i I ]) '>1 

Th» IJn f/thhmaii (i Cibutti tliih in i li ult i in ISsO, saiH N 
oiii cun It id lilt lulls I ntnmd in it 'sin ki it iiitdii il woiks witliox 
( online to tlu I iiulusioii tint in p iiit I knowlult^i tin imunt Hindi 
wen ill ibis ri spi 1 1 mi\ In in id\ in i nit nh I tlu (Toiks ind Koniat 
but ol Midi i \ il 1 in opt 

“Nn^iijiinii Boilhi it\ i w is will pi i tisid in tlu iit of i ompoinulin^ 
medioiiu s b\ ) ikni^ i- po I ii ition (pill oi i iki > lu. n uni shut the 
of liii toi inaiiN Inindu K ol ii**, »lhit n itiui tlu iinnd n n appiaian «- 
decayed. >it\ ibi Kaji bad paiUiktiiol this m> tmous medicine -«Btit’ 
Buddbiat Reioixis ut tlu V\ esUin Woild, Vol li, p, 212. 
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The iiuhoi ot till ..t Hnulu ( Ik nii->tr\ si\s 

W hilt liasut ut miha Hi uui Jui^n h n ( lu TimIiis pun 
hmI simple in n\Iih1i ikluinx - nujiiiiaiiK ilwili 
Ixa^amiit tui nuu hilniffti (i modi in mhU histd on old 
IliiKii medic d woiUs) Is I s\st<mitK u il i n\])uiKnM\( 
tu itist on mill'll mi dill phnmiiv ind im du m Its 
iiKlhoduil ind s( n ntihi niin^im nt ot tin snl)|i i i mitlii 
would tin (.mill o in\ modi in woik md dltj^illui it 

should be pioniniicid i ptoduilion iiim|m ot its kind in 

Saiiski it hti I itnii ' 

l)i Mi) \Vi lii\i inh I >11 1 I oiii I I leis to 

the (hiptcM on till pupil It] m ol i nistu dk iIi m tin 

Susi lit 1 with till diiLClion thil tin lion^ l\i is In 
pu SOI \ I d in in non \ i. ssi 1 »s i pi not oi t In hi^li di ^i 1 1 ot 

[K ih ( tion in s( icntilu jiliumuv u hu \ I bi (Ik llindiis il 
m e u 1 \ II is ibsolnti Iv tm tiom iii; liiii ot 

|U mki 1} Ol I h u I it inism ind is i di c idi d nnpioM nn nl upon 
llu pioLLss pii s( nbi d l)\ i (n ik \\i hi ol t lu Ji voiilli 
nntuiy IS uni 11 1 111 d b\ M Ik i lu 1 >i Vs u ^ n Is dispi n 
''iiiib .ind hospil il‘- » \M\ UK knows tliit Ikiddhisl Indi.i 
'N IS St uddi d w illi 1 Ik m 

In Kuiopi in histoiiis >i ill iiiisii\ ill 1 dll ol hi in^ 

Ik hisl to puss ilnmn il kimwl ini I Ik i\ii< ol 

luidicnii indintiudiKi i In ui il tli ml mil idmimsti i 
I ion of nn 1 ( in 1 d pi < p II it 1 uis is ^ \ n i > I* n n i I iis ( i > 

But si\s till ml II u ot th llistoii ol ilnnlii 

tdumisii) ^^l lii\i mil' ‘ 1 »' 1^ »»' • iMpiii Mill 

ici Isus i>o1 his idi IS il III) tin B i 

J)i R.xy si>s Fiom tin Md in s w Iiim iddin « d ill 
don^ thill cMii now h s im‘ 1 i ni\ ju i >n isn^ndsiln 

’ liidioiv 111 Hill lu L 1 II ^ 1 t I 

Histuiv oi Hindu ( I ni i \ N I 1 Inl 1 1 1 >i ]> \ i 1 ^ oJ 

H ol the strut w tl Hi Ki\ j 1' i I I l i i \1 li t i 1 t w » -tfnii k 

'vith the onjcin klit\ ot ihi-jiM ! 1 i i h i i n I r 1 1 i i- 

imxiein 

^ IfistoT \ ot Jim 111 I h« nil 1 1 \ , \ J i» iiO 
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})tioi]t> of th( Hindus in makinc; mcrcunal remedies i 
sp<^cMlit\ uid they in iiilitled to cUim orginahty i?i 
of tht iiiltitii! i(iminist) ition ot iiii tal generally 
suing ill It iln ( hii iki nid th< Susinti, not to speak ot tli 
Intel rniticis iM (lojiuiit o\oi iheii virtues ‘ 

In Kiiuopi ln>wt\(» ihi nmliiinil Mituisot in* remy d* 
not ipp( II to hut bun it ill iseutiiiKd cun in the di}^ 
ol I'linv til < ld( 1 1 h It \viM(i 1< I iiu d qiiieksiKci the ham 
inel poison oj ill things nid i\htit would with mure propint\ 
b< e ill( (I fiavlh silve i 

Ml llil|)hiiisl on sivs riuy knew how to piepui 
sulphiiiic leid iiitiK u id ind iimiitK leid the oxide ol 
eO])pi r iiini leid (of whu h they hid both tlie lul oM<k anel 
lithiige) tin inel /im the sulphuict e>t inni eoppi i 
meieui} lutimiriy inel irse me the sulphite of eoppei 
/iiu ind non end e iilioiiites d leid iiiel non Then 
timde s ol pie p 11 111^ these siibstinees were soinetinu^ 
pe elili u 

l^hcn use ot these nudieiiies seems to have bee n vei} 
bole! rinyweie the fiist ii'ition whei employee! miner.ib 
inteinilh nul the > not »nl> ^i\e ineieiii\ in that in iiiiu i 
but Use me ind iisemeiiis le id whieh weie leniedies in 
intonnit te nis The \ liive. le>ng used einnibii ten tmnigi 
tiems by which liiey pteKliieed a s[)eed\ iml site silnation 
'fhey hi\e long ]n itlieed ine>eulition 

They cut ten the sUnn cemehed te)i the e u u let inel 
extrietod the lee tus hoin the womb aiiel in the ir e ulj works 
e iiunie I ite not less I h in 127 sen Is of singled insfci umciits ’ ‘ 

' Hi le \ il Hin li t li nii lis \ I 1 IntieeUi li n | I\m 
\ if tii il ITisi »i \ / tUf > > 

''ill luitli I iiitoi 111 iti( te l)i U)\K ip 44 iiitl tm) \v ho particu 
\av\\ \elev \ \ \\\ \ne> tSs».st)i mikiii vlmwl ind e >iro*>i\t s\ibl\m\te 

1 11 >1111 l n Hi 1 i> 1 III \i i p 111 Ih lulhoi iIromi 
( h 11 i (U until witli III il 111 H V. Ill i> lia\i 1 n 1113 tKle.ii''!^ 
\Vt ir M I uipii I 1 It til 1 kii mI I ‘-impl in whuli thc> - ' 

tiul> t > lend inuit le tilth t&iuhl us tin htneht of ern ikin 

U/e lOe/u in iMhiui iiitl flu list ol wit h i^iiriNf w n nu 
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Jn tin ionise ol i Uetnit to lh< intixts of Bengal on 
National Uin\ii itiis m Jinhi (l»li\iiiii i( (jalciitla in 
Januai^ lOOb ^lls IJisint s ml In |)ii\sKs mil i luMnlstl^ 
\on h*i\c .wlxiiuu! tu iniu In nn<hi.*iin \ >n lu still inon 
ijvancid in Uk Wist it is b\ n) ini ms i sen iiei hut 

I nicely gin ss woik hi lut u uml utii b Ah of tlif Hindv*^ 

and (hi Mohanu dun'- tint to tin muhcnK of tht 

II ed 

In oiili 1 to jrivi. in nil \ »>t tlu niviniiils iti of Hindu 
sin nil of nn (1)( in< mil h\ in is will is ol wliit \\i ina)^ 
\it I \pLct ti >in till ( uilmii i{ n • in In s ol tin 1« iinerl in 
incient Jndi m liti t iluit m tin w i\ oi \ ilii ibli idditnins (o 
tlu inoiliin ^i^iuo|n in nn In il s n ni I nmot do hilici 

thin (|uc)i< tin soids it Ills Lm ih in \ FjouI Ainpthill 

(loMiMoioi M nil is il tin >j>i nm^ >1 I In K in^ J list i ( nti. of 
I’roveiitivi Midniin in I hi lu) l‘)t)) 1 In Motnundm 

loriniKss 1)1 m^lit 1)11 I «» In ill m ii h >1 tin inidnil 

Iviiowliilgi whnh li III h» I n losi im iiulmns mil \\i havi 
pioofs th It tin Mii^lnl inliiswin ^nilsnniu) Mfoiiniis 
in till in ignitn » nt w itM woikswlmh tillixist unl|Kitoini 
I hen fnin t lolls il \ i» nnis pi i is m tin n n I li ol Indi i Now 

llii Hiilish mills ol In 111 nm hi < n him^m^ hick yi I 

nioii it tin Kno\\liil:>i win h no/m/i i fmut (In tonrittij 
nihiiifs Old wlnn wi nndiiliki niunnipd wdei 

Hipph s( h nn s with lihi i hi ds md IimIi luin pii ssun 

whtn wi Imild iiospn ijs md i st ihlish nn dn d schools 

ixlnn wi j)n iiiul^ I 1 1 _,nl il i ‘iis Ij i In ( k iln spii idol 

jilagui Ol xlnn wi imp s on loi il h idn s tin MUt\ ol 

^satching ovi i iln h illli ol ih pi »pli wi m not intio 
fiiciiig in\ modi in mnov ti«>ns n Kui )ji in fids hill 
ncich doing thii huh w i-- d > (iniuin^ igo uni igim 
^oiituiRs l)t.toi I Ihit hut w hii h h IS lon^ son )>i ft ii 

h> illcxiapt tin hisi mm mi i o Im >1 >.isi II siudy 
*1 ihetjt I jin stious 1)1 mgs out i i itli I in olu ^ i\ m ^ r h •! 
^hi'u IS nothing n w in th w old N jw tin ‘yi*in 
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even tiiuc ns icgnids pn vintive nn dicinc \\hii.h \vc aie h 
apt to lugtiid as one of the most ncent diseoverieb of rnodtin 
sciene* C'ulom 1 Kin^ giv^s < le ii pioot fliiL the iiuun 
caste in|iin( tions of thf Hindus wue hwd on i belief i 
rhe ixistuKc ol ti insini sibl« i^ints of dise isc and th u 
both Hindus uul Mnhximdms usi d iiioiuiition b^ small 
pox Mills IS i piolcction ig mist sm dl ])o\ indceiLiinj 
isthit loii^ Ik foic l( nm i s it diseoveix oi to be rmi 
« OH 1 1 K f/ it* t t f/ n/ f (In itnff fun this 11 1 ol iimenlat loll \N Is 
us( d lot i wiiilt in huiopi wluie it hid Ik i n inipoiltd iion 
( ^)nst uit ind knowlidge oi im diLirii which Hoinish 1 

m the Ni II List it till < omim IK i nil nt of tin CMiiistiiiMii 
(iffuuultd os / hat* iduatiff a tfun f*o)n I tditt 

His KvceHoniy th( ii iddi d ft is lisoMix piobibh 

(’oloiul King issiiiis me thu tin ii iient Hindus ns 1 
mini il xuiinitiMi siiuiid b> ti iiismission of tin smill i»o\ 
viius thioiigh till cow md lu b.w s this mleii sting thi oi \ 
on <i <]Uot ition Horn i wiitiiig bv i)hiiuintii tin gii itesl I 
till uicunt lliiidu physK I Ills which is so sinking mils 
ippi)piiit< to tin picseiit oee isioii tint \ must t iki th 
hbeit} ol 11 idiiig it to \ou It is is folio F iki tin fluid 
ol th( po( k on th uddi 1 of tin i ow oi on the ii m bitwi it 
flu shoulde* ind elbow of i hum in subji i t on tin point t 
i 1 meet ind 1 inci witli it tlu urns between the shoiikkis 
inel elbows until ilu blood ippciis then mixing the Ihii 1 
with the blooel the leMi e)f tlu sm di pos will be pioeluetd 
IVas #s f/n iiHtfion put* fffid simpli It would sik in honi 

it thit Jeufi I ^ ip* Hi tU^^io* M/ uas a ptr* sfathd />/ 

tlir a'ncfcat Ilmdu'- 

I lis Kxe i Hem ) fin the i siul leinuot lefiain fiom miii 
tioniii^ }el mot he i of Coleuie I Kiii^s iiiteie sting disceixeiu^ 
which is tint the modi in pligue policy oi exacuatiou inei 
disinteeiion is not t bit ditfM nt from that enioined in 
'iiicunt Hinehi Sluistris 
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II.— MATHEMATK \S. 

Ill Mathematics he was meati i 
Than Tvfho Piahi\ or Krra Patei. 

-JiiTi.fcR iiitdihra^. 

In mental abstractinn anti i*onec»utrati<iii nt thought the 
Hindus are pro\erbially hajipy. xVpai b iVoiu dirivt tisstiinony 
nil the [loint, th»‘ littMalun^ of thr Hindus turnislios un 
inistakablo evidence to pro\o that th(‘ ancient Hindus 
])0.ssessed astonishing powias nl nieinni\ .nid coneentrafion of 
thought Hi'nce all '^uch seienci^s and bvin('h«*s ol study as 
(lemantl concentration ot thought and a highly*de\ eloped 
power of abstract ion of the mind \\t‘n‘ higldy f*ulti\at(‘d liy 
the Hindu.s. The s(*i(Mice of inatheniat les. tho most absli’act 
of all sciences, must ha\<‘ had an nn‘>istd')le lasianaTion foi 
die minds of die Hindus. Not aie th(*n‘ pro(»fs wanting to 
support this stafemtuil. The most t‘\tensi\(‘ e»ilii\aiion 
\\hich astrmiomy leecned at the hands ol tin* Hindus is in 
Itself i proof ot th(‘ir high ]»roficienev m m.ithi inalii s. The 
high antiipiity of Hindu astronomv is .m .ugument in 
support of a still great (*r antupiitv of tlnar mathematics. 
That till* Hindus wei’e seleot(‘d b\ natuie to excel all other 
nations in niathemafcies is pro\<(l by lu'r rcMsding to them 
rhe foundation ot all mat heinaties It has been admitted 
by .ill eoinpetmit inthoritus that lln* Hiiidns uoro lht‘ 
inventors ot the nuiiK-rals. The gn-at tJoriii.in critic, 
Schlegel, says that the Hindus inviuitfsl “tin* deeiinal 
•yphors, the honoin ol which, next to letlirs tin* most 
nnjiortant ot human disco\ cries, has, '\itli tin* common 
consent ui historical .luthorities hemi ascribed to tlie 
Hindus.”' 

Prof. Macdoin*!! says: “ lu .xeionce, too, th<* debt ot 
Kuropo to India lia^ been considerable ''rh(‘re is, in the 

^ BohlegeVs UiBtory ot Literaturet p. 
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first placo, th«‘ j/reat fm*t that tlio Indians iiiventod tho 
numerical figure's used ail c)v«*r t.lio world. The influeiUf 
which tho d(*c*ima] sysiem « \ rookoniiig d('|)('iid(Uit .>ii thost 
figures has had not only on mat hetnat ies hut on the progrps>. 
of civiliz.jt ion in gen«*r.d, can hardly be ov<‘r-(\stinialMl 
During the eighth nid ninth eiuituries the Iinli.nis heeain. 
tho teaeh(‘rs in anlhmetie an<l alijehra ol the* Arabs, ami 
through them of* t he* nal IMPS ot t he West. 'I'hus tinmgh \\( 
call th<‘ lal.lea* seienee b\ an Arabic ii.ime*, it is a i^ift w. 
owe to Indi i.”' 

After translating Vyasa Ilhasya Siitia HI, IVnl.i HI 
Dr. Ray says* “This cone'lusiv* ly piove*s that the* elecnn.i! 
notatieui was familiar to the* I Inulus wdu*n tlu» \'ya^a Hhaslu i 
was writtem, i 4\ cenluru's bt*lori» Ihe* first a|)pi*aranceM>f thi 
iu»t*.ition in th(‘ writ ings of 1 he* Aiabs or ihedroce) Smi.ui 
intermeeliarie's.*’ 

Sir M Monie*! Wdliams '.axs Fiom them (Hinelnsi 
th(‘ Arabs re(M*i\(*d not e>nl\ lln'ir fiist con<*i*pl ions of 
alge*l)raie analysis hnt also those nnrni*iie*d symbols ami 
eleeiinal notations now emi *nt “\e‘iywh*n* m Kureipe*, .md 
whie’h have* r(*n<l<‘re*el untelel si i \ ii-c to the jirogress ut 
arithmctii'al se-ieiice* ” ' Sa\s >raiming To wliatevn 
cycleipaMlia, journal or ^ ^^ay \\<* lefer we unitormly fmd 
our uunu'rals tr.iee'el tei Tiulia and flu* Arihs re'cogmsed a*^ tin 
medium through wdiieh ih(*\ wen* iiitrodnev'el lutee Kurope* *' 
Sir W. W. Hunter .dso sa>s 'fo llu’iii (the Hindus) \m 
owe the iiiventie)u of the- mime*r’eal s\mbols on the* deeiiii.i’ 
scale. Tho Tiuli.in figure's 1 to 0 being ,ibl)re*\ iate*el forms of 
initial h'tteus of the mnm'i.ils flu msi'lve's, ‘iiief the* oi (t 

represe'iiting the' first hM te*r *>f the Sanskrit wore! toi eni|ite 

‘ History f»f Sanskrit Literature*, ]>. 424, 

■Histiirv ol Hinrlii Clu*inistry, IT. |». 117 

• luelian Winejom, p. 124. 

* Andent and Medneval India, Vi>1. I, p 3;a 
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i^sti/iya) The Ai ibs borio \f d them bom the HiiuhiN ind 
truismitttd fhtiii lo Einopc ' 

Protessoi Wetx i s\\s It i*. to tlioin (tin Ilnuius^ ilso 
that >ve ovM th< ini^eiuous inMnti«)ii of tl\t !r«n\oiu il 
syiiibols which 111 likt iH mix I pissed lioin I lu iii to tin 
Virtbs iiid fioiu th<M icfiiii t) Kiiiopi in s».holiis 
tluse littti who win t lu disfiplcs )t flu Vi ibs lufjiunl 
illusion IS in id« t-o i ]u [ndi ms md unitoiinU m tiinis ot 
hii>h 1 stt i m md oiu Sinsknt woid i\in {inhc/uf) his 
l>as<5ed mte thi T.ilin 1 1 mslation^ of Ai \l>i in isfiononuis 
P?of(ssoi \ViIs»»n si\s F\»n Diliinbit i oiu disliuii 
laim to thi mention ot lumii i u d f \ jilu is 


\lM I HVIT I U . 

Mis M mnin^ '^ivs (^>nlpll(d with otiui meieiit 
nitions ihi Hindus win piiuli il\ stion^ in d* lh< 
binuht^^ol aiithnutu Pi«>tissoi Wtlui iftn dichnn^ 
thittlu \i lbs w< M di < iph )t t Ik Hindus si\‘. 'flu 
s mu tiling I lu Ai lbs hoiiowid tioni thf Hindus) j( ok 
plait dso in H ^ ml to d^i hi i md iiitImulK m piitiiulii 
in b>th ot whuli it ip[)( us i lu Hindus ilruiu I ijuiti 
mdcpendi nth to i hif»h dioni o| piotuuiuv Sn \V W 
Iluntci dso si\s tint t lu Hindus iftinud i \ti^ lut»h 
pi >h( u nev m inthnutu md di^i hi i mikpMulinlh ol m\ 
tonui^n iiiriui nn ‘ 

Thi En^di^h in it lu lu itii i in Pint Wdlui siys 

Thi III Us of iiithinitu md cont uns not ord\ 

the coniiiion inlis of tint siunn bid I Ik ip|)lKdion ol 
these to vaiious ipu stions >f intinst bn Km niixtims 
combinations ]m i mutation sumsot pio^u ssion mdoti nnin ite 
problems, and niLiisiu it ion ot surf ui s md solids 1'’hi inlis 

* Impeii il (xi/t ttn 1, p 21M ‘ Imli i 
Wohor s Indi iii Liti ratim , p 2V» 

* \ncipnt arul Mt di I val Inili i \ ol 1 p 374 

* loiperml Gazetteer, ** India, p. 219. 
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aie tbun<l to It* arifl noarlv as siniphj as in the prestit^t 

nnalvti<*al invf‘.stigati<ai. The numerical results an* 
readily deduced, and if tln-y be compared with the earliest 
specimens i»l’ Ore(‘k enlculalion, the advantages of the 
decimal notation ai<* [)laccd m a striking light. Tt may 
howevtT, be mr‘ntioned that fjifrn'all^ ot which Professoi 
Wallace* Speaks l*^ a c«»mpaiati vol\ mod(*rn manual nt 
arithmotie. and t<‘ judge of th«» merit'' ot Hindu arithmetic 
from this hook is to judge of th*‘ m(*!its of Phiglish arithmetic 
from Chamber’s manual of aiithmctic. 

It ma\ 1 h* idded that thi* enoi moils extent to which 
numeiu*.d calciilation got s m India and tht* possevssion h\ 
(he Hindus of by tai the laigcst fabh* of calculation, are in 
lh<*mselves proofs of the ''Up(‘iit>r culti\ation of the seicnce o| 
arithmetic by t,lie Ilindns. 


(Jkometrv. 

1Mie ancnuit Hindus ha\(^ always be<*n celebrated 
foi the reiiMi’kable progress tht‘y made* m geometry 
Professor Wallace Nays ‘‘ Howc*\er .ineienl a biMik inav 
be in which a systiun of trigonometry occurs, we may b( 
assured it was not written m the intancy of scienci 
Ceometry must ha\( been kinuMi in India lotfff hefore the 
writing of tin* Surya Sid<lhanta,‘'- which is supposed by the 
Kiiropeans to have bisui writtiui before 2,000 K(\' 

Professor Wallace says “ Suryi Siddhanta eontains a 
rat.ion.d system of trigonoinetiy, which differs entirely fnuii 
that first known in Gn'eee ♦»! Arabia. In tact it is founded 
on a gi'oinetrieal theoiem, which was not known to the 
geometricians of Kurope bidop* the time of Vieta, about tyvi* 
himdri'd y(‘ars ago. And it employs the sines of arcs, a 

* Kclinbiiigti Kcvicw, Vi»l, 29, p. 147. 

^ Miir.s India, Vol. II, p. 150. 

^ See Miirs India, Vol, II, p, 9, lootoote. 
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thing unknown to the (lieeks wh< ust<i tin choids ot 
double lies The invention of sines his bi en atjuibiiti d U 
ihc Aribs but it is possible tint they iiiiy hti\t ineived 
ihiH nnpio\( menl in tngontuiu ti v is well .is tli( nnimiicil 
haiacteis tioiii Indi i ’ 

Ml Elphinstorn nys In th« Stit t/a SiUdhaiiUt is 
eoittaimd i &ysti in ol tiii/onoiiK whu li riol only goes t ir 
beyond inylhini^ know n to I in (uteks but in\oI\. tlioon ms 
which wiic not disfoNeicd m Eniop< till iwo (intuiies igo 

Proh ssoi Wdlu* i\s In t\pi(ssin^ tin i idiijs it i 
( iicle in puts »t tlu eiieiiinti lenct tin fJindiis ik (|uit( 
siugiilai Ptobmy ind tin I ut i k m it Ik m it leiins intlnii 
livisioii ol tlu 1 idius pusciMd no uRunci to tlu 

I iKiimti uiK « llu use ol '^iiKs is It w IS unknown to tlu 
(fieiks toini'' i dilb leiiee Ik t \v« i n tlu ns ind the Indi in 
fcrigononu li > Tlu n mb li>i llu eoiuput ition of | he lines js 
iconsidtiibb uhiuinont in su» lu < lust |)iilieiil b\ tlu 
m ithi mat ici in lb i^gs 

Count |])oinstpini siys \\< hnd in it/ntf Aftbayt i 
loiiiiial of tlu Knipeioi Akbu tint tlu IJnulus of foiim » 
times asbunu d tlu ib imet i of iciieb to b« to its piiijiluiy 
IS 1 250 to d 027 Tlu i iti ot I 230 t > >027 is i viiy elosc 
ippioMin ition to tlu i|uuliilui( ol i eiiele ind d)ll(isv«i\ 
little liom tint >,ivt II b\ Melius til US to >33 In onb i to 
obtain tlu M suit thus tound by tlu I3i ihm nis t \( n m tlu 
most element u) uul simplest wax, it is mieSsii^ to nisei il>« 
m i cneb i polygon ol 708 sides, in u^iei ition whieh i nmol 
bcpiilouned ii ithuielie illy without tlu knowbdgi ot sonu 
peciiliai piopeitus ol this einud liiu ind it hist an 
I xtiaetion of llu sipim lo n of thi nintli powi i < uh tot<n 

* I dinljuij^h Lncvtlopuliik iiuiii p J‘ll 

Histoij j 1 India, p l^M 
Mi}l*»> India \ <»1 11 p I >o 
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plac(*s oi decimals flu (necks ind \iabs hn\e not ^i\ui 

iny^hmg s(j i]>pi()\i?n itc , 

It Is thus cU ul)» u thit tlu Gu eks lud tht^ xVi vhs 
tij) u fc even th( Liiio|i iiisliivt hui \(iv iictnrh id\«inoe(i 
in I noui^h to c oiiu in‘ > line ^^Hh llu IJiiidus in then 
kriovvledgt ol thi'^bixuch ot in it ht m itii 

Piotissm W ill u IMu lU h« ^ oi iht iciuud 

havi l>n»iii/hl h* li^ht istionnmu il 1 ibh s in liidi i w hu h 
must hive be 1 n loiistiutlid b\ tlu |>i ini iph s of t(eonuli\ 
but the jxiind it wliitli tin ^ hive be lui fi ime { his b\ ik 
mo nib bee 11 < »m|il< te 1 ^ isLejiiiiied Senne in ot opinion th n 
they hue been ii line d ti >in olistiviLion mieli it i mi\ 
icniolc peiieid n(»t less ihui I t)()t) Us bcieiiL the ('’hiisLiui 
f'r«i (this h been e oneliisu ( pioveel b\ Afons IGilh ) 
ind it this opinion b well tounelid llu lone e >1 t^e^emutu 
nuisl hue be e U e nil U lie d inFlielllto l t oilsiele i iblt e \tciil 
le>m( be leile t lu [Xlloel is^i^ll el t» llseni^lll in the Wfst s» 
thlt 111 Ul\ elemeiitliv pi Oposit leiiis i il ll l\ e been ble>n^hl 
tiom Indl I te (iieeee Ift ulels III ^eoiiictl} Lhcie Is 

ihikIi d< se I \ <il it tent ion We. hi\i heie the < le bi vte d 
preiposiiuni I h it the stjuue on llu li^piUnuse ol i lU'ht 
ani^kd tiiui^le isepiillittu sepi iu.s m I he sieh s e out ilii 

mg tlu light ingle iiiel e»tht 1 pie>p ►sil ions w hu h ten m put 

ol the s) ste 111 e>l mode in ge emu ll \ Flu ii is one leiniikili' 
piopositum n line h tllll which ehseoicis ijie iioi eii 
til ingle when its thiei '-ul s lu known doi'^ no 

sf # )n io h 1 1 1 I) a / ll )ti n ( th on l nt (i i i A 7 onitfi / 

riu Snl\ lentils hiweVM elm iienn ibonl the eighth 
eentniN !>( iiul l)i ihibin h is shown tint llu ^eometiu 1 
thoe)i« m ot t hi ITili pioposition !ie)e>k I wiiidi tiidition 
aseiibes t«» INtln^oiis wi soKcil b) tht Ilnulus it Itust 
twe) (eiilniies eirlui inns e » iilii inmg the eeuielusion t 

* Ihi ii\ «>t till ji o 

* 1 ciiiUmi^h Lni^e lopixli i Citinin. ti \ , p lill 

* foMninlolthe \siiii s» n(\ »l IS 7 1 , p J27 
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\. Schra*dc*i that tin (»icck philosopln i owed his mspiiatioii 
to India. ^ 

Ml Elphuistoiu si\s Llnii i(t mu ti K it skill IS shown 
iinong oth( 1 foinis b\ thin doinonsti ilions nt various 
properties ot tiiinL,les tspoLiill\ one which ox pit ssos the 
uca in ihi buns »f tlic Ihici sulos ind w is unknown in 
Eniope till jHiblished b^ (Mivnis iiul by tin ii knowlidgool 
tin projioitions ot the i ulius t»» the i lu unite n luc ol i cilcU 
which they i \pu in \ inode' petal ii to thiimcKes by 
ipplyin^ one nu isnit uitl nit unit to t h< i uliiis iiul 
L ircuniti i» nee This pi »pnli>ii whnli is t »nhi iin d by tin 
niobt ippitived iibomstit Kmopt ms w is not Untiwn oat ot 
Indi i until mod i n iim s 


All I IK V 

riio Hindus li i\ 1) ell spieidU sii (sstiil in tin lulti 
\ it ion of il^( bi i 1*1 ol ssoi WilliM III d^( bi i tin 

I lindus and( isIomI W( 11 tin iiithnntu »l said i >ots ind tin 

in I il u solution >i eiju itions ol tin sm on 1 de i wliuliil 

Is n«)t e le n ^tli it I )i i pli iiitiis km w I hit ill \ it 1 iim d i ne i il 

solution ot inde b i iniiiJii t [>i ibk ins ol Lhe 1 lu lusi di ^le i 
which it is < lit nil l)i ipli lilt ns hid n >1 ill lined uid i 
nu thod ot d< 1 iviiig i nuiitdiule ol uiswiis ( ipiobhinsot the 
s< cond dcgiu whem oiu solution w is disiouied by tiid 
which IS IS nc ii 111 ipioich to i nci il silulion is w is 

made until iln tune ol lu tainge Piofcss u Wallus 

e onolude s bv ido[>ting the opinion oi PI lyl m on this subjoi t 
that boloK m lutlioi c nild think ot embodying i lioalise 
oii algibiain the hen tot ibxstcin of istion iiiiy md tuiniiig 
the rest aicht s ot tin on* science t<» tin put pose s ot the othe i 
both must haie bt < n in sue h istib ot id\ niccinciit ib the 

kipbe' of be V ei al ige s \nd m iii\ le pe it* el e fToi ts of inveiitois 


of ii infill t h* tnist e \ 1 1 j \\i\ Inii 
-* Llphinstoiu N Ui toi \ ti In 111 [ I 10 
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were required to produce. ’ “ This,” says Professor Wilson 

“ is iiTiaiiswerablt* evidence in favour of the antiquit} 
originality, and advance of the Hindu mathematic. 1 1 
science.” * 

Mr. Colebn)okc says; ‘They (the Hindus) uuderstoofl 
well the arithmetic of surd roots, they were aware of th« 
mfinite <]Uotient resulting from the division oi finite 
(juantitics by cipher : they knew the general resolution ut 
(M|uationi5 of the second degree, and liad touched upon thos« 
of higher donomination, resolving them in the simplest e.ases 
and in those in which the Sidiition happens to b(* [)racticable 
by the method which scarves for quadratics ; they had attaiiie*! 
a gtMieral solution ol mdetormmate problems ot the ftisl 
degree, they ha<l ainvt*d at a method for deriving a multi- 
tude, of solutions of .answers to problems of the st'cond degree 
troni n single answer found b(Mit.*itivcly. “And this, "sa}s 
Oolebrooke in conclusion, ‘ was as near an .ipproach to a 
general solution of such problems as was made until the davs 
of La Hrange, ” * 

“ Evjually decided is the evideiici*, ’ says Manning, “ lh;U 
this ('xcelleiiee in algebraic analysis was .abtaini’d in Indi.i 
independent of foreign aid.” 

Mr. C\)lebrooke says : “ Xo doubt is entertained of tin* 
source from which it was received immediately by modcin 
Europeans. The Anibs were mediately or immediately oiu 
instructors m this study. ” 

Mrs. Manning says- “The Arabs were not in general 
inventors but rrcipitnh, Subsoepumt observation has con 
firmed this view : for not only did algi‘bra in :in advanced 
state exist in India prior to the earliest disclosure ot it b} 

Mill's India, Vol. II, p. 151, Wilson’s note 

* Colei > 1*01 ike’s Miscellaneoite Essays, Vol. 11. p. 419. 

* Colcbrooke’s Misi ellaueous Essays, Vol. II. pp. 415-41S. Ffn* th** 
points in whieli Hiiulo .dgebra more ad\.inced than the (ireek, sct 
(J f>lebrook«‘, p. 16. 
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the Arabians to modern Europe, but the names by which the 
numerals have become known to ns are of Sanskrit 
origin.”^ 

Professor Monier Wiliams says : “ To the Hindus due 
the invention of algchro and geoweirg o tul their applica- 
tion to astronomy. 

Comparing the Hindus an<l tht' Greeks, as regards then 
knowledge of algebra, Mr, Elphinstone says: “There is no 
ijuestion ot the superiority ot the Hindus ovi*r tlieir rivals in 
fche perfection to which they brought the .scicne(\ Not only 
js Aryabhatta superior lo Diaphantus (as is shown by his 
knowledge i»l the n\solution of eijuations imolving several 
unknown quantities, and in a general method of resolving 
all indeterminat(» problems of at li*ast thi* first degree) Inif he 
and his successors press hard upon the discoveries of 
algebraists who lived almost in our own time ” " “Ii. is with 
a feeling of respectful admiratitui that Mr. Colebrooke alludes 
to ancient Sanskrit treaties on algebra arithmetic and 
mensuration. 

In the Edinburgh Review ( Vol. XXI, p. IM2) is a striking 
history of a problem (to find ,r, so that cf« shall bf‘ a 
square number), Th(' Hist, .step towards a solutionis made 
by Diaphantus,"* it was exti*nded by Fermat, and sont as 
a defiance to the English algebraists in the seventeenth 
eenturv, but was only (jarried to its full (»xtent by the* c<*l(‘ 


* Ancient and Meth.cval India, Vol, II, p. 375. “ Mr. Colebrooke h«is 

tully shown that algebra bad atianierl th* highest peiieftion it ever reached 
m India bofoie it was ever known to tht Araliiaiih. Whatever the Araba 
[MjaseRaed in common witli the Hindus, there are good grounds to b«•lic^« 
that they derived it from the Hindus. Klphinstone’s hidm. p. 133. 

* Indian Wisdom, p. ISo. 

’ Elphinstone’s India, p. 131. 

* Manning’s Ancient and Medi»*\al India, Vol. 1, p. 374. 

* Colebrooke saj'-s • “In the whole seieuce he (Diaphantus) ver;j fai 
^»ehind the Hindu writers. Essays, p. 438. 
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brated mathematician Euler whoariivea exactly at the point 
before attained by Bhashkarach irya. ” ’ 

Another occurs in th(^ same Keview (Volume XXIX 
p. 153), where it is stated, from Mr Colebrooke that a 
particuLir .solution given by Bhashkaracharya is exactly the 
same as that hit on by Lord Biounkci lu 1657 , and that thi 
general solution of the same' pnibloin was unsucces.stuily 
attempted by Euler and only accomplished by De la ({range 
in 1767 A.D, . although it had t)(pv as i(ymplefplif gireu 
by Brahmagupta. 

“But,." says Mr. Elphinstom, Mhi‘ siqierioiity ot tin 
Hindus o\ti the (Juck algebiaists is scaiccl} so conspicuous 
in their disco\ciies as m the excellcme of then metluxl 
which IS altogethci dissnnilai t(» that of Diaphantiis 
(Strachoy’s Bija Gamta cpioted in th(‘ ‘Edinburgh Review ’ 
Vol. XX r, pj). 374 375), unl in tin* ixufection of then 

algorithm (Colebrook(‘’s Hindu Algebia <|UOtod in the E. R 
Vol. XXIX, p. 162) 

One of th«‘ir most fa\ouiitc pioci^'^is (that calUtl cattaca) 
was not known in Europe* till published by Bachc^t de 
Mezeriac, about (h<* y<*ai 1624, <ind is viitually iht* same as 
that explained by Euh i (Eihnbiiigh Revu w\ Vol. XXIX, p 
161). Their application ot algebia to astionoiiucal investiga 
tions and geomotiical d(*nion.stiation& is also in invention ol 
their own; and their inanmT ot conducting it is t*v(m now 
entitled to admiration (Colebiooke, cpiotcd by Piotessoi 
Wallace; and Edinburgh Re\iew Vol XXIX, p. 158). 

Speaking of the Hindu treatises on algebra, arithmetic 
and menRuration, Mr. Colebrooke says . “ It is not hoped that 

* Klphinstone’s Iiidu p 131 BhiiHlikaiat har\n wiolt tht <elebiatt<i 
book “ SiddhAnta Siiomani .wid tit.dibts im tdgctii.i and aiithmotio Hi- 
diviflioii of \ cjin*lt is uniaikibli l<»i its iimuitf fnml\«>is whirh is a- 
folloWB - 

ttO VikaLa (SiHundsi - A Kala ^Minute). 

60 Kala A Blmga (Degree!. 

30 Bhaga = A Rasi (Sign). 

12 Ban m Bhagana (Bevulntioii). ' 
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in the MCtual ad\anc<d condition ot the analytical art they 
will add to its resources and throw new light on the niatht'- 
matical science in any other respect than as concerns its 
history, but had an t'arlior vei'sion of these tn*atises b<»en 
completed, had thiy bec^n translated and given to the public 
when the notic(‘ of niatheniatieians was first drawn to the 
attainm«»nts ot the Hindus in astronomy .iiul in scienct‘s 
connected with it, ^ouu‘ additions would have bi en then made 
lo the mi^ans and ii‘sourcc‘s of algebia, foi the general 
snlution of probhsns, hv nu*thods which ha\e been re 
invented or have beim ptadecled in tin* List ai;e ” * 

It is thus evident from what Mi. ( \3li‘brooke shows that 
the Hindu literature ♦ ven in its deg<*n(‘iMti state, and whiai sii 
lew works are extant, eoiitaiiis malhimataeal woiks that show 
in advanei* m the seienci* in no way h(‘hiiid tin* latest 
Europi^an achiev«*m<*nts 

As an instanee of the remarkabh* and ‘\tensi\e practice 
and cultivation ol mathematics in India, may b(‘ (uled the 
ease of a pioblem from Lidita Vidar Mons. WLejieke, “ indeeil 
IS of opiiinin that th(‘ iccount in the Lahta Vlnttira fiioblem 
solved by JIuddha on the ooeasion of his marririgc* evaiiuiia 
turn, relative to the numbei of atoms m the length of a 
Yojana, is the basis of th(‘ “Aren inns' ot the celt brati'd 
scientist Archimedes. 

The credit of the discoveiy of the pnnciplt of difhuontial 
‘mIu1u.s is geiicially claimed by the Europeans. Hut it w.is 
known to the Hindus centuries aet» Hhashkaraeliarya one of 
"he worlds greatest m.il Innnaticians, has n*liiriMl tti it in 
'Various places. 

^ Colebrooke b MiHrellaiiious Kb^bii^s. Vol II, p. 419. 

It may, howevci, l>c Haul tbat in some qu.nttib, the gt^uiiinoiiess tit the 
lidependent solution of the piohlems mentioned obo\e, and the discovery 
•I methodH similar to those of the Hindus by modern Europeans have tiecn 
'ioubted, and such doubts may well bt* excused, (onsidenng the extensile 
interoourse that has existed between India and Europe for a long time past 

* Mem Surla propagation dee chi ft ex Indiem^ Paris, 1863, pp. 73-91. 
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Mr. Spottihwoodf says: “It must be admitted that th< 
p(‘nctratioii shown by Bhashkaracharya, in his anlysis is m 
the highest degree* romaikabh* that the formula which he 
establishes, and his method, bear more than a more 
rofiemblance — they bear a strong .malogy — to the correspond 
ing piocess in modern mathematical astronomy, and tha« 
the majoiity of scientific persons will learn with surprise tht 
existence ot sueh imdhc.d in tin* writings of so distant i 
])eriod and .so remote a rc‘gion/’* 

Mr. L(‘lhbridge says: “ Bhashkar.icharya is said to have 
Ji.scovered a in.ithematieal process vc*ry nt*arly reseniblino 
th<* ditieivntml ealeulus of modem European niathematici 
ans. ” - 

Dr. Bay, howevn, discusses the hole cjuestion and shows 
that Bhashkarachaiya not only knew th<‘ principle but applhd 
it to astronomy. He say.s “The* astronomical, Trati ol 
time mensures about the thirty- tour thousandth part ot 
a second. This is of special value in dotermining the (*xaci 
characti'i’ of Bhashkar s claim to be H‘garded as a precursoi ol 
Newton in the diseovery of the ])rmciple of the diftVrimtml 
calculus, as well as in its application to astronomical problcin.s 
and computations. This claim, as I proceed to show, ^ 
absolutely established. It is indeed far stronger than Arclii 
medes’s to the conception of a rudimentary process ut 
integration. Dr. Ray then shows that Mr. S|H)ttivv cod* " 
error in thinking that Bhnshkar’s method is only a analo- 
gous one but is not the diffreiitial calculus itself, is due to tin. 
insutticieiicy of data supplied to him for his opinion. ' 

Dr. Ray also remarks “ I may add eii passant that 
Bhashkara’s formula for the computation of sines also implies 
his use of the principle ot the differential calculus.”* 


» J. H. A. S.. Vol. XVII. 

' School History ut India, Apx^enflix A, p. ii. 

' History of Hindu Chimibtiy Vol. 11, p)). 159, 160. 
« Ibid, p. 163. 
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III -ASTRONOMY 

\ c multiplying misses ol iii< ici'*c«l 
\iifl ‘•till iiK I « asiiig light what au v u h il 
In this )>Uk wildtiiit s of iiiti i mm ihh 
Vii wluit \i loll ilniig, 13 1 h i\t seen 
I hi h IMS ih)Mg tht limpid slieain ot Kdtn 
Is \oui (ouisi imiisuiid toi M Ol do >i 
SvM 1 p on 111 unhoiuidtd tc\th\ 

Iliiough HI Mill! imiMist oltiidUss 
Kitpaiisiim, it which m\ soul uho t * tlimU 
IntoxR itid with «tiinil\ 

Ih uoN Lfini 

\ Elropi \s (Mtu si\s Foi i 111 in the most siiblinn 
Nlud\ Is thil ot istiorioiii} And indidt wli it < in bt 
mill sublnm than t hi stud} ol N itim in its bioxdt st aspi ets 
ol tin luoM iin nts ind th< tunctions of tliosi wondirlnl and 
splmdid bodiis with which tin boundli ss ixpinsc ot lh« 
NMclc widi spiu IS thickly studdi I w In h I irn \ is |)u//li d 
iiid nil igiu ition itsi It St iggi n d 

l£i iM n 

lb l till I o )k ot t V i I hi toi l till sit 
Wheioni t ) ii*ld Hi woiidious w nils 

Mir roN Patu U t 1 1 t 

The sell nu ot istioiioni} tiouiishis onl\ ‘imoiigyt a 
Hili/id pi opl( Hi uc< , loiisidiialiK idviiuinnnl in il 
I itsi It i piooi ot till high civili/ ition of i nitioii Hindu 
I cronoiu}, oi whit n muns ot it his nu ivi d tin hoin igi ot 
Kiuopc in schulais l)i Su William Hnnli i si\s Thi 
istronoiny of tin Hindus his foiiind tin subp v^t oi ivccssivi 
nlmuation ‘ l^iool of \ii\ i \ti loidiriir} prohen ricy, sa}s 
Mr, Elphinytorn , *iii tin ii istioiioniKMl wiitings an toun 1 ’ ' 
Tho Hindu astiononi}, not onl} » stablishi s thi high pio 
tiucncy ot oui auci slois in this di pxibun nt of knowhdgi ind 
' \ lets adiniifition and ippiausc it doi s soiin thing moii II 
piovcs tin gnat antiquity of tin Sanski it lili latun and tin 


’ liisLoi V ol India, p lj‘j 
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high lit<ru^ cultMic of Uk lliiulus Mods Bail!} th 
<•< 1( bnti (I .iiithoi of th« llis^’oiy of Aslioiiom) inh^ru d trnru 
istionomicil (ihl«sof iht Hindus not onl\ advinr <] 
progn ss of tin sen iic< but i d it< so hick nt is bo h( intinK 
imonsist<nt with thr chionologv of tin Hi bn w Sdiptui s 
Ills iiguun rit w IS I iboun d with I hi utmost diliguui m j 
w<isi<((i\(d with unbouhdid ippliusi All coin uii id it th 
linn with tin wtunh itul 1< n ning wondc i fid ci vili/ ition uni 
wondi rtui iiislitiitions of i In Hindus ' It must not h w 
» v< I b< loigotttn IS this i(hbiit(d istionoiiMi (Min 

Biillv) holds th it Hindu istion miv tin n minis i itli i 
t h 111 t hi i h UK lit s ot i Si u tii ( 

Ml W< b( 1 si^s Vstionom\ w is piutis d in Indi i i 
t iiK is 27S0 But sonn ot tin itist mid n 

istiononnis hivi d( i td< d in tnoni >( i mui h gn it< i iti 
tn|Uity Cissini HiilU < until uni Bl u t ui miintiin tint 
tinn IK Hindu obs<i\ibions < \t ml which must hi\< h i 
ill idi moK thin thm tlunisinl )i iis b» ton ( hiist nil 
whiih i\mi( ft(n flu li a ntf/ /n(/h ihijKf ot isti 
Moniic il sen iK( ' 

(^ouni B]oi nst]t 1 n I pK»Vi s ( mclnsiviK th it Hnnlii isti 
nomjr wis\ti\ ill nhirnid »\»n it tin bi ginni i^ ot th 
K iliyug oi tin null i^i id tin i lindns t ib >ni '>()()0^i ns ig ) 
Hi siys Accoidni^ to bln isin nomii il t ihnlitions ot th 
Hindus tin pK sj ,t piiiodot tin woild Killing comnn nr i 
1102 ye iis bi (ok tin both ot Chiist on bln 20th Fibiiiii\ 
at 2 houis 27 mioulis md \i) siionds bln tinn bung IIuk 
c ill III lie d to niinuti s ind si coiids I In y s ly bh it i (on]iin< 
tioii ot thi pi lints linn took plice xnd tinn t ibh s sh i' 

* i\ I Imh I \ 111 11, |»p U7 MS 

"^ti Bulh s /// fou d*> I Asfto ant in tU » 

que d tin Si ten f) 

^ W ibt I s liiih 111 Lit I itiiii , 1 >0 Li t j lilts t hi J »7 B ( 

tiu I iHiiiit n lit II til ( mist f 1 th 11) »>ii Ml til 1 M It lull I ii ist 

noiiiKtil list — Duik ki I s o/* Inti/iffq p 2st 

* Ih* i^oiiN >1 th Hnulii p {J 
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‘Ins c<jii|Uiict ion r>ull\ si it« s ihu Jnpuci uul Mi i ui\ 

\ 1 11*^ tin n 111 Lhi s iiin dt^ui ol tht iclipUt \Lus at .i (list uh i 
>tonly(if^hl ind bit lull of M \ Ml (li i^ii i s whinn it lollows 
hit it th( jioinl ot tinn i^umi I>\ iIh ti? ihni ms is tin i om- 
iiu iiccQK 111 oi Kilivii^ tin loin pi iiu ts iIh)\i mMilioiud 
must h iv( b( ( 11 succi ssi\ i ly ( u i i ih d h\ i In i s oj t Ik sun 
ihrst Scituiii than Mus dliiwiids Jupihi ind lisllx 
Miiciiiy) Tln^ thus show d t In niM 1 \ i s jn ton)uiK*l loii and 
1 1 though \ f nils ( ould in»l 1 liMJ I) m n it w is m it m i I I o s i\ 

I hut it * on / (f Hi t tint itf Ih Uk n foni ^Thi 

iliuLilion ot iln Jh ilniun*' i^' ^ i\nt'\ lohlnin d bv out 
wn istioiioinn il i iM s ihd iiolliiii^ but in n f // il ohsf i ou 
hon ( ouli* lii\< ^i\Mi s ( ri sp mdi ni i usidl Tin 
I mud ( ouiit < mliiiiKs |{ tnillni intoiins ii*s 

I hit J^iulnu who w is ^ III b\ Imiii \1\ is inibissMl)i \} 
In Kinjf »t Slim bi n^ht h >ni in ill n« u KiST is‘i mi 

lined tibl(s ot s i| II I lips s md 1 h it ol li i similu t ibh s 

\\M< s( 111 I Itiuop l>\ l^itMidl t^i missimnv in tin 
< iiiu tin ) md by t ^ lit d \ lii( li i it t I vm d»t nin d hom tin 
Ml dun ms III "I II \ d n md lint l li \ d/ / t fl tf o/i i m 
/o 1 1 f (ill H t ihfni'^ (f ^ f If t f (ll n ( tn I f I no 1 1 If i itf ik t tnt^ 
tf (llftCK f mu ^ f iul hotiifdu > on I ndoa mmoU Itunt 

It h olh t On ih s i ibl s Mnlb m ik lli 1 lliwiiiij 

ibsMVilioii 1 hi m»tnm< lUulildbv th Mi dim uis dm ini^ 
I In lon^ sp.iet ol 1 ^S> y< iis v,tln p in»d I qis d b twiMi 

hi. Si Ccihulitioiis md Mullys) \uns u t i sm^k utmnff 

liorn thi t ibii s >i (^is^mi iiul Mi\ i u d is th< td»l s 

nioughl to Eiiiopi b\ Muib 1 i!i*I<)S 7 imdM L mis \I\ 

Ue oldi 1 thin tliosi ot is-.im md MiSii lln liioidiin* 
bet\V( i n till III must b tin usidl ol nohiaf md inkI 
istiunomiifil )bsM\iti»iis rii n Indim i ibl« s 

tin saiiK imm d xLinlmn t tli m )Oii is thil dis 

oveudby Tviln lb dn i xuiilMn unkiiowii to tin s h » >1 
>t Alexaiidi I i md ilso lu tin Vi ibs \li > t)llowiil tin 

alculcit lolls ot tills seln 1 
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‘Th(s< tuis says tin i C’niint Milheu ntly slin\ 

thf great anlK|Uit\ iii<i distiii^uisln d si ition ot aslioiiDinicd 
sciencL anmni* lh( Itiinlus of pi^-t Tin. (Jounl linn 

asks il It lx tiiK I hit I lie TJin lus inon thin JiOOOllC 
aeooidin^ to Uidly s c dc nl ition, h id it tiiiail so high » degi* « 
of aslion »uii( il Old g(<mi(tiu d h iiniiii^ how ni iny centum 
mr/ioMiiust tin ( onnncin ( nn lit oM I k n iiiltuit h ivi been 
sinu tin hum ui mind kUukis only st» bv sit [> on tin 
path of sen nn ’ ' 

Tin 1 C iM IioW( V( t muivolini iigiinn nts to cst iblish i 

lai highu antiquity of tin Hindu isUonoiiiy ihin whit is 

issigned by llcntky Tin oqnitioii ol the sun’s cciili 
.ICC ording to 1 h( Indinitibks is 2 10^ wlniea^ tin sum 

quintily ic cording I o the mode in obsi i \ it ions is only I IV 
It IS one consecjiu IK t ol I In mutud distiuhuKis of [ilincN 
tint tin (cuntiKitv of llu sol ii oibit ui which tin cipnlioii 
just iiuntioncd (k pi rids w is gii iiu in toinici igos thinil is 
at the piesi nl inm I lom tin qiiiniiiv whiih tin llIndll^ 
issign to this islionujiicd ikimnt M l>iillv h is di iw n in 

iigiuiK lit 111 I ivoin of llu (ijiiquilv ol tin Indini I ibh s 

which it musl In « mii ss< d i'^ of ii wu^hl win n tin 
dilkicncc ol the Indnii ind Kuiopi in di ti i niin itiom is ion 
sidi II d .IS u ising turni I In giubid dti i il ion oM In pi mi tin 
mbits 

J llu quintitus whiih llu liidim t dik s issign i 

othci istuuiomicil el nunts i the mein motions ol 

Jupiti 1 ind»Siliiin hiM In cn found l< i^u « ilmost i\iiil\ 
not wdh whit is obsuMil it tin pies» nt iinu but wiilt 
what tin thcoiy otgii\it> sln»ws would h im bun obseiNid 
at the Ik ginning ol tin Ivdnu^ L ipl k « dis(o\iud ii 
iftei tin publii ition (d tin inunitf In fun uni inseitid 

It in thi Jonrnal d ^ Sanni^ 

.‘i M Rull\ his hownthit i li pin »{ tin ipin lion i 


> Liu( . in a ill liiM ill ( 
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.hipiters mbit by ilii‘ liirli.iii t:ibl«‘s tor iho 

beginning of the Kaliyu^ jigreos with tho inochTii tables of 
I^alandc when eorrectod by the ihoorctuMl iMjiiatioiis of l^a 
Gningt', The snine thing is inio ot tho t|iianti1y whi(‘h the 
Hindus assign to tlie e(|uation ot ^Saturn's oenlre. 

4. Anot h('r argniiient tn \indic*at(* t h(' great jiiili(|iuty 
i4 Hindu astronomy is <leri\ed from th<‘ obliquity ot tht* 
oeleptie whieh th<' liKtians state at 24. Hoth obserxation 
.uni theory eoiieur in showing that tin' ohli<jnii\ of the 
eeliptie has biMm diminishing slowly foi main ag(*s |»r(‘(*e<ling 
th(' pr<\sent. 

“). Th(» length ot the HiikIii tropical \e.n as dcduood 
from the Hindu tables is ,*^(>5 d.i\s, o hoiiis oO niiiiiit(*.s, 
iio seoonds. whih‘ Ij,i (bailie's obserxation gives Jit>r)-r)-48-4t). 
This makes th(‘ y( at at t lu* linu* ot the Hindu observation 
longi'r than 1 1 [uosiait h\ i '4(» It isjmwox or, an establish- 
<‘dfaot that tin* year li-ts bcmi dt'cn'asing in duration from 
time imnumiorial and shall MUitimu* to <leereas(‘. In about 

oeuturies the time ot the yeai <leerease about 401''. I'liis, 
then, is an nnuiistithailtle jttujot of tin rrr/i hajh antiqalfjf 
of Indiov at^tnmoin j! Th«‘ observation by the Hindus 
niiisi have been made in tin* Dwapar (nmn* 1 ban 5,000 year 
ago). 

It should now be quite clear that iii India astronomy was 
cultivalcil and wondiaful ])rogrcss in the sci<*nce was mad(' at 
a p(*riod when the rest of t ho world, including the whole of 
Kuropc, was ctaiiplotely fmv(*loped in ignorance. 

8ir VV. Hunter says: ‘ Insome points the Ihahinans made* 
advances beyond (trcek astronomy. Tlimr tame spread 
throughout th(‘ West, and found entrance into the (Jhronicon 
Pnschale (coinnu'ijced about :i;^0 AD. and n'vised under 
Heraclius 6J 0-041)/’’ 

Mr. Elphinstoijr sa\s In addition to the poirPs already 


* ludian Viit. I \ , p 
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mcTitioiK <1 in svhicli th< Hindus h i\ o gone lx ynnd tho othf*i 
intions All ( f)lrln<)nl ( nirnti nis two in 'istiononi\ One 
in tin II iKiti IIS !( gliding tht pioci ssions of f h< Equinoxes 
in which th<y win nioM coiikI ihni Ptnlfiny and as much 
so as fhf Ai lbs win rlid not dt nn to fh it d< giei rd improvi 
Hunt till a l)t(i ]) ii)d tin otln i n Kti s to the (hum I 
iivolnlion of the ( uth on its i\is whnh the l>r ihiiiins di^ 
(ussed in rh< tilth ccntiuv ‘ 

Sn W lliinbi si\s q'h( Sinskiit tcinifoi the ipc k oi 
i pi met SOI bit Minis to hi\< pissed int< the l-.\tin tiinsln 
turns of tht Ai ibif \stn»nomcis I ht Smski it ut r/^a bee un 
tiu mt (g n if ilu lit(i tiinslitois (Ibiuiut 

p 825 and Wt bt i p 2')7) 

Pioft'JS 1 Wtbci t 3 i>s 1 h< fniu of Hindu istionoind 
spic id to the Wist ind tin Antbibuiiis ( u piobibly Aidu 
bonus) whom he ( hionu n Pischih }>lx(ts m piinuiil 
times \s th( t ulust Indi m istiononui is tbubtliss noiu 
othoi thin Ai>\bhitti th iivil of Pulisi ind who is hki 
wise PxtolKel b\ tin Ai ibs mid< i tin iiinu ot Aijibihii 

Profi ssoi Wilson sns The scunei »f istiononi\ it 
present < xhihits miny pioofs ot k ( m iti obseivition iinl 
deduction highly (icditibK lo tht stnmt ot tht Hindu 
astronoimis I ht division ot Iht < t le piu int > luiiu min 
isionb, the sol ii /odi le the nu in motions of tht jilincts th< 
pioce'ssioii of flu equinox tht t ilhs s< If supjioit in spict 
the diuinal u volution of tlu iilh on iis ixis tin levolutieu 
ot the moon on lu i ixis liti dislmtc tiom the c nth tin 
dimensions of tht mbits ol the jil int t tht deiilatioiis »t 
C'clipses aie puts of i system which could not have been 
tound amongst in unonlightt lu d ])eoplo 

Hut tht oii^iniiitv ot tht Hindus is n it kssstiikiiiv, tlm 

tneir piohoK HC} It is lemxikxblo thxt the Hindu method^ 

* HisU»iy ot hull i p 1 12 tt olii lit 
® WebtUs Indiau Literatuu p 255 
M T's tfi toij 01 India, Vol 11, p, lUb 
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lie all mil ]M(uliai Piottssu! W ih<>n sa>s llu 

mginalit} of Hindu istiononu is ii oii< i est iblishod, but it 
IS also pioved 1)}/ int i iiisic ( wdenc < and dthough tlu*H arc 
some lom uk il>l< ( dhu icU net s lu twe ( u the Hindu ind othei 
westerns, then nuthods ue tht ii own '' Mi Klphinstone 
si>b ‘In th* moil i<i\ uirtMl stupes whtieth'*> an nioii 
likely lo li*i\t boiiowtti not onl\ is tin ii m< de <d pioet t <lin^ 
(Mcniiai to ihimstKts hut it is ofti ti ioundt d on piiiuipits 
with whi( h no olht i nit lent petiplt wtit ittpiiinttd ind 
'showed a knowltdgt ol disc o\ c i u s not m idt i\<n m Kuiopt 
till within th( (ouist ot the I ist two 1 1 lit in It s 

In tht si\tii voluiiit of tht huiind >1 tin Aim i k m 
Oiieiital Sot It ly Tioltssoi W Influx piihlishtd in Kiiglish 
tisnslition t)t S(trif(/ Siddlmtif h\ tin lb \ K l>uio<ss 
with an tlibinitt conuntnlnx b\ hiinsilf This ])apei 
t \cited < omnu nts tioin M l)it)t tht liti xtiundilt astio 
nomt I ot Pills and lioiu Piotcssoi W t be r of Ik i Ini l>iot 

heln X ( <1 that tht Hindus dt nvc d tlu n sxsu m of Aalshatra^ 
01 moon st It ions fioni th< (Minus* but Pioftssoi Whitiu} 

< oiiti ibutotl fwo otliM |)i|)(is to tlu Slid foiiinil in xxhich 
h( tit nlv sht»ws thit tlu Hindu hul ^htU t (f dots not nu ui 
the slim I lung Hu (‘hiiust s^ // hu h uu .mis i single 
stii, xvheic Is .Vtc/ s//f//i a t \fH< ssi s m iithti 

I ciitani poition ot llu stni\ luntns Agnn Piofcssoi 
Webei shows tliil tlu < liiiusi s/c// is nol n u < ihle tuifhei 
than txxo oi thitt 1 1 ntin u s bt Ion f’lnist whilt Nah^katia^ 
lie anuuigst the ht im nix olijn ts uuntu>iud in tht Vt dit 
hymns’ Tht gi<af iniupntx of flu ‘^t u lu t lioxvt^vc i, 
the best proof ot its oiigmality 

The Ai lbs weit tlu disc i])h s of tlu Hindus in t his bi int h 
of know l(‘dg<‘ alsti Piofcsgoi WcImi six^ fliit Hnidn istio- 

* MiirsHistoix ot Intha, Vol tl |) 107 

* Rlphinslom ’m Hislra > ot Imlirt p 1 >2. 

* W D Whitney “Viivi*' of MVIwi aiicf Hi t n rfiti^ t/u» Holt 

twua ot tht Hindu Mid Chwt p 2t 
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iioinors JIM* ]jy the Arabs Ho adds • ‘ For, diiririi/ 

the eighth and nincth c<‘ntiirics Iho Arabs w(*ro, in astronoiav 
the disciples nt‘ Hindus, rroni Axlioni th(‘y boi rowod the lunar 
mansions in thoir new older, and whose* i^'iddhdnt^, the\ 
freipK'iitly workeel ii]) and translated in part under rln 
supervision ot Jndian astronomers themst'Ives, whom the 
Khalifs of Ihighdad. etc ^ invited te» thoir (*ourts/' ' 

Dr. I{ob(*rtson sa\s ‘It is highly pnebabh* that the 
kno\vlt‘dgi* ol the* l\\<*lv(* signs nt /oiliacs was d(M’i\Mt 
fumi Iinlia.” 

Sir W W. Hunter sa 3 ^s ‘ Tin* Arabs became then 
(Hindus) disei])les in the (ught c(*ntui\. and transhited Sans- 
krit tr(‘atis(*s, HiddJutnU under tlu* ri.ime Shidkcmh.' 
Professor Wilson sa^^s: ‘Indian Jisl romamns wen* gr(*atl> 
encourag(‘d by the (*arly Khalifs, particular!}^ Harun-ul 
Kashid, and Almamun: they w^ere mvit(*d to Haghdad, and 
their works wito translated into Aral)ic The* Hindus wine 
fully as mucli jis tin* (iM'oks, the teachers ot the Aral)ians. 

Then* an* nim* Siddhants " (1) Hrahma Siddhant, (2) 
Surya Siddhanta, (S) Soma Siddhanta, (4) Vrihaspati 
Siddhanta. (o) ( largya Siddhanta, ((>) Narada Siddhanta (7) 
Parasar Siddhanta, (8) Piilastya Siddhanta, and (J>) Vashishta 
Siddhanta. ( )f these, the w’ork best know^n t(i Kuiopi‘ans i*' 
the Siirtfa t^UldJtd tUo , which is tin* oldest ot the extant 
Siddhant as.' 

M r. 1 )a vis calculates that thi* colc‘brated Hindu astio 
nbm(*r. I'arasar, judging fiom tiu* obserxations made by him 

' W<‘tH-rs Indian laltoituie. |». •i.’Sa. 

Disquisition loin fining India, |>. *jSO 

^ Indian ( Ja/.e<loi*i , ‘•Tiiflia,” p, *21S, 

^ Mill’s Histf)i\ ot Indi.i, Vol, LI ]». 107. 

•** The P.nu )i Siddliaiitiis*, m the tiM- jiniK ipal astrononiK al woiK- 
lu general use ao* • (1) The Paulis.! Siddh.oitii, (21 The Hotnaka Siddhant* 
(3) The Vtishishta Suhlh.inta, (4> TIu Suii.i Siddhanta, Rodiiim Siddhant i 
(5) The l*ail.\\\aha Siddhanta. 

• Indian Wis<ioin, pp. 184, 185. 
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niiisti have lived 13*U >l boioi* (Miiist,' md n)n^LCjiiLnil\ 
si\M lijoinhtjf 111 i hid n 1(1 in the di\iiu liook ot th( 
luavenly himinn lit loni» b( ton tlieChildns ili Vi d»s ind 
I he Gic clvs 

Ml Hoiii^hton sa\ I i in, i ii \i <»t I*iiisii it ipin us 
ihit the ((|iiinn\ liid L(niK huk tiom the ti i}f/t ol 

liluniLvi tn tin hi*^t ut oi 2S d(_>i(ts uid 20 

minutes })( tw< ( n t h< li\s >t lliil tinli in j)hilc>so|)Ii( i uid 

V( u of oiii Loid 400 vvlun it (oincntid with tin oiigm o| 
ihi Hindu ti hjitit solhit Pii isii piohihl^ Mom isin d lu u 
the (.lose of tin twelfth c( nbiu^ b h u Chiist 

Altei Pills 11 Mnni (^inu Ai) dihitt i who w is i it 

isln»lop^ei t )( III w IS lilt in III wh*» ueoidin^ t<» tin 
Euiop ins his*- biouj^hl to li^ht diui n il u volution ol tin 
nth on its IMS iiid to h vt known tin tim (licoij of tlu 

iiiis(sof(h( lull ii ind sol 11 elipsis iiwl imluc i lu nioliou 

itsoKtitiil ind eu|uino( ( III jKnnts 

Ills piincip il woi ks I ( ( I ) A? V lb It ik i (2) I ) is I ( uldv i 

( 1) Vi)cisht i Sit i 

OOu b( st known isn )ii( nu i wh Ihmislud dtu Aiyi 
i)li itt i s tiiiK Is \ 11 ilniiihii 1 who Ik ( HIM pn < min nt in 
istioloj^V Mis M liming si\s \ ii ihmiliu i m i\ bi (ilcd 

is leelebiiUd istionnmi to whom iti()l)_,\ w is im sistibJy 
iltiactive ind iin Hi iscallid ui is i moinei but it is 

foi lbttolo^\ th d wi hnd linn mo^l iil br it( 1 lb ittiiiud 
vcollenci in < n h bi inch of the Sinhit i md b« fou wiitin»4 
lus ce lebi itcd i 1 L itise ( lib d I lu Jhihu Siuliitilu compost d 
‘ Work on puic islioiioin} ‘ 

Vii ihinihii s ( hie f woi ks ik ( I ) \ i ih i| d it ik i (2)l3iihil 
^inhifi (3)ASmnmuv of tin ()iij[iinl Piiuh Siddh ini is 
Mis M innin^ si\s l\u lin of d< t ul ( n siituli s tlu ( hu f 

» \*,iin n ii h , \ I II, I 'ns 

IIko^OHV ol tilt IlllKill |>| >t 

Stt C li iniiu 1 s bn \ I •!> Ii 

\m n III okI Mw Ii < \ il III Ii i \ I I t | 
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ittiriction oi tin honk (Ihihil Siiihiti) i inmt w hich w ^ 
ippicci itcd b\ th< Ai lb i^tiolo^ci Vlbuiiiii ) is n 

will b< 1)^ 0UIS(1\(S Ini pinliss<ill) Ibf 1 oln<rj( J 

II s viluc h)i ^lOL^iaph) iichirc<ini( st nlptinc, cMi 
uiK ijuaili <1 by iiu Suiskiit woik \(jt published ' 

4 h« list Hindu islmnoniti »t i iiiu nc< howcvii w i 
hhrishk u ifhu^ i who is sii<l h) Km opt uis t hi\( lloiiiislu I 
''n I lie IS tin twelfth leiituiv He expounded the I iw I 
^tl\lt\ W it h pe e ull >I ft lie it \ while Ills i n it he Ml itie d W e m K 

pine him lu the iene ft mt eil tin w ilds ^le it mill) 

m ilif 1 ms 

'rile loundhess nt th nth md its diinnil leiliti n 
h)We\ei we.)< known te) i he llmeiusliom th i ulie t linns 
S'lys 1 Kishi 111 the iifiiti/n Ih ainnu tt ( IJv this \ 

miu^uiitim similu t Ineliis 1 ui i s n i Ivixishi e n 

s<(i,ite.el Jinmijivi nel lluiebv eliel he siihelin the. e nili 

< iinple U ly totnii In \ t iinhhaHnf i hi we i lei 

I he e.iilh situueel in th mnlelle e)l (he In. ive ns ii I 
e onipeis^ d eif five. ele.menls Is -sph li ll III Itfcjslllpe l>h isll 
kuichiy'i \\\ \u»Uulhh ffd si\s 

^Rw^ir^^ffrRre^ri Tf\ h 

A h line lie ell n |) n t eel (he. e ne umle le ne e e;t ) uiie ie ippt. U 
te) be I stl ll^ht line i)\li e llh is I 1 ) 1 ^ s[)h le Hid I hc p I 
lion \ isible to min he in^ exeeeeImjjU sm ill the. e nlli 

ippL ns tee be ll d 

l)i 11 Ke.in in his pi]»e.,i eui KSeuui h laments ed Ai\ e 

bh.ltta Utinsl ite s i p iss i^e is fetlleews ‘ I he telieslllil 


l>1l> 


> \u Kin 111(1 M ll \ ll 1 ll i \ 1 J I M s 

Jiiei lilt i( eiiKtini I t 

* H nu s \)te 1 1 \ i biahtn i i \ 1 li,) l_ 


I l>t K 
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ijlobe, n oompoimd of oarth, fire, water, air, entirely round, and 
compassed by a girdle', i.e., equator, stands in the' air,’* 
eta, etc. 

As regards the annual motion of the (\*irth. the Rig Veda 
say.s : 


VT inff -^^frrirr wiflT'^TTT'ir. i 

^r^-^T^irT H 

The diurnal motion is thus desc ribed in the' Ya jur Veda • 

l f^r II 


The Ailerifja Hrahmana (‘xpiaina that, the sun neither 
^ets nor rises, that when the earth, owing to the rotatiem on 
its axis is lighted up, it is railed day, and so iUi.* 

<fff?r 7r^^fiH«rT •^^T?irTlY 

fsT^n^f#!, “irir ■? ii 

As regards the stars being stationary, Aryabhatta'-^ says: 

W«nc: I 

“The starry vault is lixc'd. It. is Ihi' <sirth which, moving 
round its axis, again and again causes the rising and setting 
ol planets and stars.” Ho starts the question : “ Why do the 
stars seem to move:*” and liiins(‘lf replic‘s . ' As a pemon 

in a vessel, while moving torwaitls se<'s an immovable object 
moving backwards, in the* same manner d<» the' stars, iiowever 
immovable*, s(‘em to move rlaily.’* ‘ 

The Polar days and nights ot six months an* also 
described by him 

I inrif ii 


* Hang’s Aileriya Bi ah.imana, V(»l. IT, p. 2M£, 

- Colcbiooko’h Vt>l. Tl, j). 

* Journal of tho B,A.S.) V’^ol. XX, i). 372. 
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It has been remarked : 

“ When it is sunrise at Lanka (the E(|uator) it is mid-day nt 
Java, sunset in America, and midnight at Rome/’ 

As regards the size of the earth, it is said : 

1%-3rTfTTrr^^^TfV^T || 


“The circumference of the earth is 4,967 yoj. mas. ami its 
diameter is 1,581./, yojanas/* A 3 ojana is equal to fiv< 
English miles, the circumference of the earth would theie 
fore be 24,835 miles and ils diameter 7.905*5^24 miles. 

The Yajur Veda says that the earth is kept in spare 
owing to the superior attraction of the sun. 

W T^WT ^WWT*5ft fT I 

fvcTii^-ir ^fznrn Twm irww ii 

The theory of gravity is thus described in the tiidhanta 
Shiromani centuries be tore Newton was born • 


'wr^rfTarr’fNi^ ^nr i 

fTfr Hlfw I 

WR WWWTTW HTW T’^ II 

“The earth, owing to its force of giMvity, draws all things 
towards itself, and so they s<‘eni to fdl towards the earth," 
etc., etc. 

That the moon and the stai’s are dark bodies is thus 
described : — 



^4i<ir*i^gny T < II 


“ The earth, the planets and the comets all receive their 
light from the sun : that half towards the sun being always 
bright, the colour varying with the peculiarity of the sub« 
stance of each/' 
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The Atharvsi Vi’da says, Mrm i*' ‘The 

moon is dependent uu the sun for its liujht.’ 

As regards the fvtnnii<phere it is stated : 

“The atniospheri* surrounds the earth, and its height is 
12 yojanas (about ()0 English miles), and the clouds, lightning, 
etc., are phenomena conn(‘cte<l with it.” 

Mr. Colebrook(* says: ‘‘ Ar^ .ibhatt i .ittirined the diurnal 
revoluti<»n of the earth on UsaKi^. lie possessed the true* 
theory of the causes of solar and luiiai* eidipses and disregar- 
ded the imaginary dark planets ot myl hol<»gists and astrolo- 
gers, attirmiiu^ tlu' moon and prim.irv pl.nu'ts (and evmi the 
stars) to be essiaiti dly dark and onU illuminated by tin* sun 

As regards the sol w and lunar ('clipses it is statial . 

‘ When (he earth in its rotation comes betweim the sun 
and the moon, and the shadow ot th< e.irth tails on the 
moon, the phenomenon is eilled lunar (‘clip'^e, and when th(‘ 
moon conies betweiai the sun and the earth the sun seems 
as if it was being cut oti — this is solar eelip'^o.” 

The Ibllowing is tak('n from Varamihir’s observations on 
till* moon : “One half ol tin* moon whose orbit lies between 
the bun and the (*arth, is always bright by the sun’s rays ; 
the other halt is dark by its own shadows, bko the two sides 
of a pot standing in the suiibhirie.” 

About eelipsi's, lie says “The true i*xj»lanaUon ot the 
phenomenon is this . in an eclipse ot th«* mc^on, In* enters 
into the earth’s shallow . in a solai eclipse, the same thing 
happens to the sun Hence the of (i httuir 

'iclipae not tahf' from tki> wes/ /tor (hai of 

fhc -solar • 

* Coleln'ouLf's Appin«lix <0 p tUT. 

- Brihat Sanhita, Cliaj)t»*r V, v 

* Bnhal Saiihit.i, (JhapltM N , v. s. 
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Kali Dasj hays in Ins Hagfnt Van»(t 

irflT^T H^^THTTTfq^fTT 'S^f^WT ^THTlfH | 

“Jai Dcva sings in the Gita Gooind : “ His heart \va> 
.agitat(‘(i by her sight, as the wa\fh of the d(*i‘p are affected 
by the lunar orb.”' 

■ [ndia has from time imiiieinon.il been the land ot 
jihilohopliers, poets, astronomers and inath(*maticians, and 
i‘Veiy now .and th(*n it. produces a groat genius. Less than 
two eenturies ag(», Ibajputan.i produeed an astronomer, im 
doubt the greatest of liis tiiiu'. This astronomer was no 
other than the famous Jai Singh of Jaipur. Sir William 
Hunt<*r says: “ Rfija Jai Singh II constructed a set ol 
observatories at liis capital Jaipur, Muttra, Henarch, l)(*lln 
and Ujjain, and was able /f> rorreef the a'it ronomical iahlv'^ 
of Dc La Hire publushed in 1702 A. D. The Raja h'tt as ,i 
monument of his skill, a list of stars collated by himsell, 
known ;is th(‘ Zij Molmmmcd Sliahi, or T.ibles of Mohammed 
Shah. Mis observator) .it Reiiares survives to this day.” 

The Cideluated EiiropiMii .istronomer, Mr. IMayfair. sa}s 
“The llrahm.in <»btains his result with wonderful certamt\ 
and expedition in astronomy.”- J’his ^pisiks volumes iii 
favour of the original, advanced .uid ^cientific methods el 
the n Indus and their marvellous cultivation of the science 
Professor Sir M. Williams says* “It is their scienc<‘ ol 
astrononiv by which they ijlindus) heaji billions upi»n 
millions trillions upon billions of years and reckoning U|> 
ages upon age.'s, .eons, u})on aMuis with e\en more aiidacit} 
than modern geologists and astrononuTS. In short, an 
astronomical Hindu ventures on arithmetical conception^ 
ijuite beyond the mental dimensions of anyone w^ho feels 
hmiHelf incoinpctent to atiempt a task of measuring infinity. 


* ToU'*^ Viil. I, 

- on ilio .tsiionoiii^ ot llit* Hindus Tran*^a* ti'ui., ol tin K 

A. S. of Gifd Biit.oii and Ireland, Vnl 11, pp. i;is, i;^y. 
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A stmnge contesbion ot inioiioiit^ Well in i} Mis Maiinin^ 
ixelciini ‘The Hindus had tin v\idcs1 irtnt>e nt nnnd ot 
which man is capciblc * 

In asstiononi} as in othci sciences wlhit sc int}^ hlohIs 
lemain not only show the istonishmg j)iohciim\ ni thi 
Hindus in tin siicn(( but t ontairi theoii* s not yet undei 
stoml b} olliLis Sii M Mon Williams siys A vciy 
sli.inge thooiv ot tin plineiuy motion is ivpoiindid it tin 
t tnumem < nic'nt of tin Stf n^a Sfdf/httnfa (/liipt<i 11, whnii 
IS unknown outsidi India 


l\ MILITARY ^CMKVCL 

Mv \<iKC is still hi \\a 
< tO(]<i ' < in \ Koniaii < ii iti Inn^ fit l>ati 
Whuholtln twt» 1< (ho s<,8lo(i\ oi ih nh 

\i)i)ib»N ( ifi 

W IR IS i in ( ( ss ii\ ( \ il Pint IS tin nauiil ind (i(siMbl( 
slab, but s(» long is hum in intiiK is wliU it is so long is 
Si Ihshiu ss iiiN} iviiiic V inily^ Jinl i ih sm toi silt iggrin 
(li/< nn lit aii not (inninihd tiom hum in inhiK w n will 
K m.iiii a in ct ssily 

Wn his its nioil siili ind pi ne li is its bh ssiiigs \\ 
tin sann tiTnc[)Ci(i i in) blissing il it lists too long 
bpoei illy it its III iintc n inci his to b( pdid loi with tin 
ibandonment ot iln nation il uhals Snub i pc u i 
ilishonois initnni indinstuh i p( ici sm (lUmindi dm ss uni 
selfishness Hoiiiish wink idialism is d< stioyi d by rnitciialism 

'Alii lent mil Midi v il In ii i, t ( 1 1 { ill 
MoniLi Wilhinis IndiiiiWi loin, p IVI \1» ( B link h 1» 
's » says in his l,t o^i i])hn il Ki ul i “ I ill « 1 1 lU s i o w c did nui know 

tnih exfrt me f ta tin i\u loii^itnh I di tint pi i< » tin mi n n1 Hindu 

methexi ot liudiiij^ tlic lon_,)tudt I \ In t fmdiiu » u1 tin !)* I nnta f tfh 
with th( lid ot obs( 1 V itioDs III id( ir rh tiiiK the luiio clip* i Ji«»t 
>nly siicntitu hut lutallihh 
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and biinplicity of in-iniK rs by luxury Tn such times monev 
becomes all-powerlul and charactci !•> ot little value, Tlu 
mon* deepl3, we peiic tiaU* into history the more clotirl) 
we recognise that p( ice is the iiorruil and desirable stiti 
but th.it wars are tcijuiied hmn time to time in order to 
cliMiisc* the moral atmospher*' 

C.iptain TioyiT s ly^ ‘All the triditions ot the Hindib 
.in Hlh‘d AMth w.iis, in which leligion cort.iinly h.ul its shin 
I have shown sutficientl^ .iln .idy, wit hout lieing nbligi d t 
go back so t, 11 .IS th< contests between the JSnias and tin 
Asuras.”’ 

War as .III ait .is w(‘II .IS .1 scieiici* was e(|ually \m II 
understood in .incienti Indi.i Thi u it ion which oveiian 
nearly thi whole oj the h.ibitabh globi .ind jirodiiuil 
lli*rc*uh's Arjuni S ig.iip, B di eonld s( iiccdv bi eonsidend 
mleiioi to iin othei pi'ople in then piofii'ienev in milit uv 
siuenci . 

Being the gn .iU‘st commerci.d nation in tlu .men nt 
world, .ind (Mijoying sea trade with iieaily evny part ot th 
woild (see “ C’omnieice ') th( \ wen eompidiMl to look t' 
thmr n.ivy ti guinl then ti idc* and to m.ike it sutlieienth 
strong to ensuie then position .is tlu “mistiiss ot the s« i. 
Their ptisit ion 111 t he .uieu nt world bi mg siiml u to ihat 
EngUud III the modeiii w'oikl so fu* as maiitime attaii" 
•ire eoneerned, their n.i»} loo, was esjiiall} imineiit .iiul 
powerful. Mann mentions navig.ition to h.ive* existnl 
among the Ihndiis tiom time immemorial »Sli.ibo meiitieris 
.1 naval departiiumt in ulditioii to the eitluis m tlu* Iiidini 
.irnn . 

Being skiltul sailois tioin turn immemoi i d, the lliiuhi'' 
weie .ulepts .it naval waitaie CaiioiKi Tod says “ Th* 
Hindus ot lemote .ig» s possessed gieit n.ival powi*!.”- 

A lio^t‘1 on tin* K.iiiia} uii in tlu Vsiitu louioil toi Octohii l''t^ 
p oHi 

^ iud 8 KtVjastbaii, V ol, li, p. 2 is 
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In the time Emperor Chaiidragupta of India, one of 
the greatest ;m<l most successful kings known to history 
jiccording to Mr. Vincent Smith — the Imperial* War Office 
consisted of six boards, one of which was the “ Board of 
Admiralty.” ‘ He furthei says : “ When wc remember Aaoka’ s 
relations with Ceylon and ('von more distant powers, wo 
may credit him with a sea-going Hoot as well as an army.” - 

Naval warfar*' by Hindus is mentioned in the Ramayana. 
Ajodhya Kandam, verses 84 and 78. 

■^T*^r>r7rT^f Jtir vir \ 

Let hundn^ls of Kaivarta young nnm lie in waif m 
five hundred ships (to obstruct the oiU‘my\s passage). 

Manusmriti while describing the \arions methods and 
means of warfare speaks of naval warfari‘ : — 

Mann, Chapttu' 7, V. 192, 

The ship in which the Pandava brothers escap(*rl from 
th<' destruction planned for them, and constructed by Viduru 
was of a large size and was providccl with maehineiy and all 
kinds of weapons of war and abb* to defy storms. 

...sJTcTTR II 

M alia bhara t a , A ( i i par \ a . 

Dhannr Veda, the stamlani work on Hindu military 
science being lost, the disscTtat ions on the science found in 
the Mahabharata, the Agni Purana, and the oth(T works 
are the only sources of information on the subject left to us. 
Dr. Sir W. Hunter says: ‘‘ There was no want of a theory 
of regular movements, and arrangements for the march, array, 

* Vincent Sniith’H Karly History ol India, p. 124. 

Also Strabo, XV, 52. 

^ Edicts of Asoka, Introduction, p. viii. 
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encampments, and supply of troops. They all repeatedly, 
de.scribcfl in the Mahabbarata.”* 

Mr. Ward says : ‘The Hindu did nut permit even tho 
military art to remain unexaminecl. It is very certain that 
the Hindu kini^s h‘d their own armies to the combat, and 
that they wrrv piH‘pared for this important employmimt by 
a military education; nor is it loss certain that many 
these monarchs were distinguislu'rl for the highest valour 
and military skill.” - 

'Phe ancient Hindu tactics of war were as original ;is 
valuable. It is said that the Hindus divided their army in 
the following manner: (1) f/ras or centre (breast). 
(2) Ktikshas or t.hc* flanks, (3) Pakfifuis or wings, 
(4) Pralujraha or the resia ves, (5) Koti or vanguards, (6) 
Madhya or etujtn' behind thii bn^ast, (7) Prishtha or back-- 
a third line bet.ween the madhya and tJu* reserves ** 

Array of forces in action is geiuTaJly termed vyuha. 

Some vyuhas are named from tludr object. TIuih 
(1) Madhyabhcdi, ouv which breaks t.ht* centre, (2) Aiiiar^ 
hhedi, that which pen(‘trates betwt'eii its division. More 
commonly, how<^vcr, they are named from thciir resemblancH‘ 
to various objects. For instance. ^1) Makaravyuha, or \hi^ 
army drawn up like the Makars, a min‘ monster, (’i) 
Syenavy aha, or the army in the form of a hawk or eagle 
with wings s])riuid out. (3) Sakatavynha, or the army ui 
the shapi‘ of a waggon. (4) Aradha chandra, or half moon, 
(o) Sarrafobhadra, or hollow sijjuare. (d) Gomvdrika, or 
echelon. (1) Danda or staff, (2) Bhoja or column, (3) 
Mandaku or hollo\y circle. Amnhata or detached 

arrangtmumts of the different parts of the forces, the 
elephants, cavalry, infantry st*vorally by themselves. Each 

* Indian Ga'/otteer, “ Indi i,” [>. 22.S. 

' Sev the ** The( ‘sophist for Mareli 1881, p. 124. 

9 The sage Brihaspati was a great teacher <»f military science 
unfortunately not one of his works is now extant. 
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o\ these vytthas has subdivisions tlnn an seventeen 
V uieties of the /M/n/a, five of tin Bhoqa ind sovtiai of both 
iht Mandala uid A'^anhafa * 

In the ^Iihilihu it ’ ( \"ol \ I |)j> 72 M) Ymlhishtera 

sui'^ebts li> Aijun I tin idojUi >11 ol t h<. foim »1 stn h f in ukka, 
T the ii« edh ]»(ijnt in \\ (sitniln to i lu pi iiiTi\ot the Mice 
iloniins) while Atjun i le t onmi iiels the. nt^a oi thnnd ibolt 
ina\ le>i the '>1 iim h 1*^011 DmveMlhmi in conseipunee 
'^«i4);<^sts rf War/ //er 01 ill inipemtiibh 

In thni I inti um\ the lluiln^hiel in snli the int inti} 
ind tht e |\ ihy ♦ le pli in inelelnnot ils I h» e le ph inls 
the living bilte 1111 ^ t nils is M e m! v » ilN tin iii we m i 

s»uite eil ^le it sluri^tli when pi )p il\ in in el inel 

"kllfnllv slippoi le. el ]>\ othe i tl nis Ol the e le ph Ult^i ^i\en 
b\ ("h viiell imi[)t l I ei Se le lie lls Till'. >i Mi\ |)nn(kei Sl^s 
These, ininill l l» W \ n lit t e| leleel ill ei e»t 1) SlW 111 
I’hrygj I h'lirist Viito'emus i \ieliiv whit h st(nied to 

leu< us the UiiUen\ ot b\ n i \'*ii Minni (te Aeeeiielinir 

loCttbii*' (J}'nis w IS tie le it tel I itl killt (1 b\ the oiiLiny, only 
heciuse ol the sliori^ up]MHt the I It i ie..ceieeel fioni the 
Iiidijin elophxnls 

As le ^ lids tho se»leile I Iv epnllt le s )f tin lliell lll^ tven eif 

the pitstnt (li\ ( links N ipjt i >ne «»t tin hj^he.st 

' Ste J^ui in t ‘ 111 111 I Mill 1 1 Mil I i ( I Hire lu t tftl» 

1 now i inn mil lit it > f i 1 i <1 ti i i ii d lu iv> 

> ^03 t » us in ill ) II 1 it 1 1 V it til II I I II 111 I 1 t Ilf, t tl liemt 

md tliL Itniks it n , 111 tl lu i i i i i u i li tii \ ] n tin tliisniMi 

UMe tl IS s nil tl lU 3 ill d t n 111 lli 1 1 i) it i i I I m [i in inli^jiiHt^ 

t Ilihin^torie s // tot // of Ini t | ''J 

* *' 1 lu I i ill 1 1 \ III li li II I 1 1 i t (n i_ n lit I le ^ili erits) 

« att 1 iLte. 1 1 I lit lit ni i> \ I ^ i I I > i I n ili I In h i 

we.,!* -,!> leiii;,, \ liisiN 1\ e 11 ) 1 >v 1 1 i 1 1n i vi I li it 1 li t i m 7 e ie i/e. w iw 

I>plie.d t» \ei\ *1 [ill lit Inv 1 w I it 1 iinti\ lie ii)n,lil 1) l<»n„ 

Wilson Lluixir oy fh III i \ 1 I, |» 1) 

‘III \v ii ill Kill l lull 'V [) I I l\ HMjOei I pi ints ind 

>,tX)J ot the. Stiuri^ist lud llic » 1 iv i Ijllitt ej him Mix l>uiicktiK 
Hiatory of Anhq tity 

\f us itte I th <l ith 111 1 nli„ iKiiPil tlu Julians asbisUd 

he. P* 1 »ji ui Kiii^ t ic i e. »i ill 11 1 i 1 1 iii\ i i m 1 Iji t e , w 1 e .11 

Iheytiidtlie sjil »l He-il i an 1 wnil 1 1 1 li ilv I h \ el 1 i <1 the 

Krcckb andsiw Ihe. t mpk ot \t 1 n ita n M t\ l>ni k /it lory 
0 / dJUiguUi/j \ >1 I \ , p >sl 
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authontus on th» snbiect siys ‘ Bettei soldiers or brivtr 
men 1 ikmisiw suiRiior in sobnct v ( ijiiU ui courage ami 
only inf( 1101 in tnusciiUr strength to oui countiymen Lhis 
appeals to int tu is I cm ]udg( the tiin chaiactei ot 
the Indian army in th thiec PiisidcncKs ind I have hi<i 
men of each undci ni\ (onirnind * 

The (hivdious (onclucl ol tin Indi in 8(po\s on th 
occasion of the d< ii nu of Aiot by Cine md when towaid^ 
the close of tin w ii with Tippu in 1782 tin whole of thi 
fniu undi I Gcneial Matluws weie rnuh pii^omis is Will 
known The sepoys ni ign iiiimously ind spoilt incoiish 
contrived with gu u ptisonJ nsk to st nd ( m iv pn of linn 
pett^ swings to then itnpi isoin d oHn eis siyiiig We ( in 
live upon anything but you Uijnm mutton ind bed 
Th( conduct of tin Indiui m povs ‘^li >w ii i)n sin h oci isions 
sheds liistn on the wh >k piohssion (oiniil Welsh y in i 
papet on i mi xgi < mtnbutid t) i)omnil highlv ml > 
gised the bi iv< i\ <»! tin Indnn sipoys Dining the sieg 
of Lucknow hi suH (In s( poys pc iloinn d wondiihil fi its 
of V iloui 

Mr LIphuistiun siy', Tin Hindus displ ly brweiy iii)! 
surpassed by tin most wniiki nitions iinl will ihiow i\v n 
then lives fni iny < onsicK i itions ol nligniu oi horn>m 
Hindu stpiiys in i)ui ])iy hi\i iii two inst inns idviiicnl 
after troo])s of tin kingb sc iviei hi\i bet n In iten oft and on 
orn ot thisc oce isions they wt n op posi d to Ku lu h soldici'' 
The St quel ol this histoiy will show insf inces of whole bodn*^ 
of tioops lushing foiw \id to etit un ih ilh 

Clive, Liwieiue v^inith, Coote Hilibuiton uid uiaiu 
others spi ik ot tin sf poys in fin higln si ttims 

Noyv isiegdiHs the wi xpons usi d by the Hindus Professoi 
Wilson IS issuiid tint tin Hindus ( iiltiv ited iichery most 
assiduoiish uni wtu mistiis m tin im of the bow i>ii 

^ fhe liivliiu UtMtw (Ldteutta) toi Nu\cinbti lsS:>, p isl 
^ Elphiustones Histoiv ot Indii, p lUS, 
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horseback. Their skill in archery was wonderful. ‘ Part of 
the archery practice of the Hindus consisted in shooting a 
number of arrows at once, from four to nine at one time.” 
Arjuna’s feats in archery at the tournament before Draupadi’s 
marriage, and again on the death-b<'d of Bhishma, must excite 
universal ad m i ration . 

The archery of the Hindus had soinothing uiystcrious 
about it. The arrows rt^turned to the archer, if they missed 
their aim. This was eonside7*ed absurd until the dis(?overy 
i>f the “ bomorang ” in the hniuis of tlie Australians. * 

Warlike weapons and splondifl daggeis wt'ro presented at 
the international Exhibitions of 1851 and 18f»2. and a critic 
speaking of th(*ni, says Beautiful as the jewelled arms of 
Jndia ar(\ it is still f<ir < lit* intrinsic merit ef th<jir st(*el that 
tlujy are most highly prized. 

That the ancient Fiindus were celebrated for their sword- 
fight is evident from the j’ersian phrase: “To give an Indian 
answer,’* nuianing ‘a cui with an Indian sword.” The Indian 
swordsmen Avere eel(*brat(Ml all over the world. In an Arabic 
poem of great celebrity, known as Sahaa Moalaqa there 
occurs the passage : “ The oppression of near relations is more 
severe than the wound caused by a Hindu swordsman.”* 

Ctesias mentions that thc‘ Indian svvi>rds w(;re the best in 
the world.* 

The following fivefold classification of Hindu weapons is 
exhaustive : (1) Missiles thrown with an instruim'nt or engine 
called yantramukta : (2) Those hurh^l by hand or 

houttaruiikia : (3) weay)ons wdiich mayor may not be thrown, 

^ Besides bows, otiioj- iiiisr,ilet. as the dise.us, short iron clubs, and 
javelins, .swords, niaees, battle-axrs, s])ertr-^, shields, Vielniets, armour and 
coats ol’ mail, etc , are ;v1fi> rnention»*«l. See Wilson’s Es.says, Vol. II, 
pp. 191, 192. 

^ Manning’s Aindent and Mcdif**val India, V'ol. II, p. 365. 

*' Th€> Tafhir Azizi says 

* Max Dunoker’s History of Antiquity, Vol, IV, p. 436. 

Amir Khusrau in his Tarikhi Alai speaks of *• inoro cutting than * Hindll 
•word/’ Elliot’s History, Vol. HI, p. 83. 
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or muktamulifay as ja\elir<? Indent’* etc (4) which are not 
thrown ns swords nucts (to ("») Nit ii d wcipons as fists 
etc. Bhindipila Tornari Niiichi Piisi Rishti Pattisi 
Enpann K'^bepani Past, rtc xie some of the urns of the 
ancient Hindus now extinct 

lh( (huf distinction of tht modern milit u} science 
the extensive ( niploMiH n I of jm It should howevi* 

not he suppo'.((l thit iiu inns \v(k unknown in nncifn^ 
India, llout^h tiu Unichi n a’-tt i s on the srunce »t 
war are all h st 3 (t tluu is sunuunt initcinl ivuhble m 
the gic at e pKs and th( I ui ini’;* to ])iov( that fin nn^s^\f| 
not only known iiul u’^td cn ill n(( su ns 1)j ilu Hindu‘s In? 
that this hi nnch of the II un\oii\ hid Hfcntd \ii\ it 
development In mtdnxd Iridii of fouise t,uns ami 
cannons wou (onminlx med In tin twdith ocnlnix \v» 
find pi( cos of oidii<im< liiig I iki n to hilth fields in tin 
armies of IntliMni li tin '’"uh stn/i i)i 1 ) iflmya] t 
Ritna It IS said that ‘Tl e c iIimis iriil ( innons nndc i louJ 
roport when th(\ wm tin doff ind tin noisi which issu d 
from the hall was In iid it i di^tuifi of ti n roH 

•rvr * 

5fiTT vft-qr I 

Twr ^aifhr R-irftr » 

mrnr i 
iirhr ii 

An Indnn histornn, Ri]i Kundiii Ldl, v ho Iixed in th« 
court of the king ot Oudh sl^s tint tlnu w is i big gun 
named lichhma in the po^ses^um of His AIa]( c^ty the King 
(ol Oudh) which hail luen oin,iriill\ in the aitillcry of 
Mahnraji Piithviiij of A]mci. The authoi speiks of a 
regular science ot w ii of the peistil department, and of 
public or Roman loads bee Mxtniukl ah Tafsee-uUAkhbar 

pp. 149, 150 
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“ Maffei sajs that the Indians far excelled the Portuguese 
m their skill m the use of fiie arms'*^ 

Another authoi quoted by Bohlen speiks ot a ceitiiii 
Indian king being in the h ibit of placing se\oral pieces of 
bi iss ordnance in fiont of his aim} - 

‘ Fana-e Sou/i speiks of i Oii/dat vtssol in AD 1500 
tiring seveial guns it thi Poitngiicso and of the Indians at 
Calicut using fiio \tsscls in I i02, md of the Zamoiin’s fleet 
cariying in the next yeu .280 guns ^ 

But let us inin to uuHiit Indn l*iofissoi Wibon says: 

‘ Amongst oidinuv w* ipims on< i', nimid n )ra, the 
thunderbolt, and the sjxc’ficitHin s(m ins to denote the 
t inploymont oi some explosiv* pio)icLile which eould not 
ha^c been in use except b\ thi igcncv ot siunething like 
gunyiowci in its pnqKitus 

As Kgaids gunpovvih i tie It iiiuti Piofessor says 
* The lliudiis is wi hntl tioiu tht ii nuduil wiitings were 
|)t rfecti} w(ll H(juaiut((l with tin tonstitut nts of gunpowder — 
siilphui chuforl silt]»etrt — and hid thtuii ill at hand in 
gieit abiindinec It is v(i\ uiiliki l\ th it tin y slum Id not 
have discoMud thtn inf! iiiuinbilit^ iithti smg|\ oi in 
conihiii ition To this mtticncc o prtoii mi\ be added 
that drjiwn fioiu ])usiti\( jiioofs, tint tin ust of Hit as a 
weapon t)t (t>inbit was i tuniliu nit i is it is lonstintly 
tiescribed in the In imc pt>cms 

* Hint fndita, p 25 

* Das Alfe Iriflifii \ )I II, p 

* Asia Poitii^utsi loni I, Pin I < hnptc»r 5 

* Ibid, Chaph r 7 

* Wilbon’tj bssa\s \o| TI p lOJ Uu Jndianb iit lioin timt 
immcmoLial rt iiiaik ibli toi tbtii rUiII hi iiowiiks 1 ht display ot fin 
works has bieii fit in jHiii ila\s a i itim ot liit Dasi hra fcstiv il Mr. 
Blphinstone sa^s “In tlip Da'.tlira fiitniuio tbo rombat tnds lu the 
df structiun of Tanka an idst i bla/i t>I tinwoiks which would excite 
admiration in Hn\ jait or the wrrld Anti the pr icc'ision of tlio native 
prince rn tbift oorasion })U sen tfe one ot tK most animating and gorgeoua 
spectacles ever sct.ri ” —feilphinston ^ Htsiot a ' f Inth / p 17S 

* £Ma,}s» Vol. 11» p. 90^ 
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The testimony of ancient Greek writers, who, being 
themselves ignorant nf fiie-aims used bj Indians, give 
peculiar desciiptions ot the mode of Hindu warfare is 
significant ‘ Theinistius mentions th(' Brahman fighti'tig at 
a chstaritfi with liffliiHnig and thumier"^ 

Alexander, in a letter to Aiistotlo, mentions the terrihc 
flashes of flame whuh he beheld shovveied on his army m 
India” See ilso Dantt Infeino XI\ 31-7 

Speaking ot tin ITiiidiis who opposMl Alexandci Iht 
Guat, Ml Elphihstone says Then aims, with the exeep 
lion of fin aims wm llu sinn is it pit sent - 

Philostiatus thus spe iks of AU xaruh t s iiiv ision ot thi 
Punjab Had Alexindei p»ss»dth( Hyph isis Iil nevei could 
have madf himself uiastci of tht toitihul hibititions of thesi 
sages Should m i m my maki war u|)>n them they drive 
him off by im ins of tc mpists «uid thuiuhis as if sent down 
from Heavdi Tht Kgjjitnn Hiieiilis and Baoehu^* made i 
joint attack on them iml b\ nicins of \ uioiis militiry 
engines ittimptid (o tiki flu pliei Thi sigis iimiiincd 
unconcerned spectatois until Ihi nssiult w is nude, when it 
was lepulsed by h(iy whirlwinds mcl thundeis which, being 
hurled from abovi, deilt destine lion on tlu invaders 

Commontiug on the stiati^im ido})t(d by the King Hal 
in the batth against tlu king of K ishmn in miking a elay 
elephint which exploded, Mi Elliot si\s Ikie we have not 
only the simph acb of explosion but sorni thing veiy much 
like i tu/e, to eiiible tlu i x plosion to oeoui it a particiilai 
period 

Viswamiti i when giving diffiienr kinds of weapons to 

* Ooit \XV 11 ]) H7. St \p Dntins Origin of tht tliscoveiu i' 

attributed to the Modtnis p 19d 

• Elphinstono s Hi‘»toi \ ot India p 241 
Ph'lostrati \ it Apollon, Lib II, C 33 

^ Elliot'a fiistoruuu of India, Vol. 1, p. iCd 



Kama, speaks (in bhi JKcuniy^^i) of one as aqiieya another 
vs 9hikhara 

ffTEICIITH ’STT^TT I 

'(yiXiev ind M u shin in rend* i sktkhara is i (ombii^tibif 
weapon 

In M ill ibh licit i \m h id ot i H^ing ball ( rniltmt^ 
thf sounrl of «i t huiuli icloud whuh Soholiist is ovpiess in 
ndernng to ulilhi} 

rhi Hftrivansa thus spoiks ot tin (k i} wi ipon 

^ HTjrf'5TTr^«lirV I 

ftTJTTiy ^■^TT rTT^^Tfl^V^rir II 

King Sigui hixing fit* a})n*^ honi Bhaigax i 

(oncjneii d 1h« woild ih i wmjr tin filtinghis md thi 
llaihiyis M Lmgl)is sv\s thil I In s» hn tints ippeir 
tohiM btlongi (i to tin l>hugi\is tin tiniily o| Bhiigu”* 
Again 

WTTT^^fC rr^ ^C-^T iflTTcilW I 

i 

Aui\ J hi\in^ ptitoim d I In umi il ( m i monn s on bln 
birth ot thi gn it inindul (pniiM ) umI hi\ing t nigh I him 
theXidi^ in^triKtid Itnn m tin nv ol ii ms thegie»l unied 
(Auiv.i) pu Si nt( d him thi lni\ ut ipon which (\in tin 
immoit ils ( ould not st uid 

Hrahwasftit is icpciudh im niion 1 in Sinskiit woiks 
Proi< ssoi Wilson in liis Sinsknl Dotioniiv < ills Hrilimistri 
i fabulous wc ipon origin »,ll\ tiom Brihmi Kor its ns« 
sci Sri Hhagw it ilisonhin^ tin hght hituttn tin son of 

• \aiiou'^ kiiiri t \\ i]i II** VI iKiiri n fl s iiK «l whufi art 
e\tii.ordiniii \ \s it i ii jt kncmii Ijjw tluv wen in ul , wimt they w»rp 
hkt, ind how lhc> w<i u‘^n\ ])t pi tliii k l1h\ ut )ul\ pfwtic phaniusuii 
Mr Elliot sv>s 'soim ol tin c wevpni in ntuii d it)0\< wi ic inia^giimr^, 
os foi instaiiLe, lli tya t i iii> Hut w h > \\ jiild n it li im. e tlkd the 
grauiaphom , the ni milo^iipli ml Ih win I tiU^iip}i\ imaKiiiarv 
only 50 yeais vgo 

• Bohlcn, Da** \lU Indun 11, Mi 

• Ham ail'll p l)S 
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Drona and Arjuna with the Brahma stra The He\ h. M 
Banner](ri in his woik Tht Eno\ilopr dia BeiigalcuMs 
sayhthit tlu Brihrmslt* \\ 1-5 piob ibl) i piec< df imislv tn 
not unlike th< modem uutehkwks * Midiine B! iv itsky id 
h(r Unif lit d iNo slmw*- tli it hic mns wtic iismI b> 
the Hindus iri men iit timc'- 

In thi disciiplion nl A\odhn is muiiioned tin I ict i 
yanita** bun^ mount ul on tin wilU oi Iht foil \\h 1 
shows tbit ( innon*' lU mi(hiin‘'nt soun kind fu other m f 
used in those d lys to lortdv nid pH»toit nl nl< is 

Th( Kannvuii while dtserilnii^ t lu toi titn itnms si}s 
As I worn in i^inliK dnoiited with oiniminl*^ so ik n 
towns with big d<siiu<Li\< ninhm ^ ‘ This ^hows tint 
( fiiinoiis 01 b'g insti luin ills ot w 11 like i muons whul 
iliwhiignl dcsinuhst imssih s u i gi( il dist nn w«h n 
iisi «il tint turn 

In d« '^eiipti )!)'' >\ toiiHsss ind bniKs s/uftfftfh tii'^ n 
often iin nlioUMl ^haftty/nit lii« i dl\ nn ins thu win *1 
kills hundM ds it oin « In ^uiskiil dn ii uiuus ^hafatflnt 
isdihind IS imulimi winch shoUs ut piCK-- »t non mi 
oth< 1 things lo hill niinibiis of nun Its othn nmn 1 

BriMhi Kah 

Shatutjhnts md smiitn otlui in uhnu s ue nun loiu 1 in 
the following sl«»ki^ ot llu Liinii} in i 


int ) 

Si ti 12 13 

lb 11 d 

, t 

2> 


21 

h^l si 

ki 

• 

»b 



)1 


el 

12 


71) 

hS 


♦ Sh 

22 



‘ hnc\e.li Uiuil \ »1 llJ |) 2 \ 

Iris L»i\ il l ( h ip \l\ 

\ an ji im iiis tint tliiii_ uuh vi 1 h jn ttiiu^ i llu iuii 
Uima^mu Sunder K ifiil luiiiClnpi 1 l''ili\ti 
Rija Sii Ridh Kant l)e\ n tbV t pul antt 





Hamayan» Sci^h tlj.it the iSkataghni was nude ot iron. In 
the Sunder Kan f it is is nn pan cl in bi/i with big biokon 
trees or then hii^ oiUhoot^ uui in ijipi u.uili s\id to 
‘leserublt* trunks ottuis riK> wt n not onl) nioiuilcd 
,»n forts but \v( n (ini«dtt»thi bntl( fields md ih(y m.idt 
i noise likt thuiKh I Wlnt * Isi could thiv llieu tou be 
but cannons ^ 

Besides tin Riuu} nia tin Pin uns m iki tieipicnt 
mention ot Shataqhnis buini; pliCcd on toits and used in 
tunes ol LiTKigonc)^ See M it is} i Pui ina 
Art ot Go\vninuiit Fin nunc n>( d in this Pm ip i is 

Sdha^fraqhnti (vw in<l on m Innubcd^ md tliousuids 

nr innuinc.1 ibli )* ouns iiid < mnonN iic nuutioiutl is 
» Msting in L ink i ( Ci } loi.) inuh i llivuii 'lh(\ w< ic c died 
^hulai Yantiii'^. 

Comiijcnting oi ili< pis^ijjc m tiu ( i of (4 nt«H» 
(Hindu) LiW'' 1 h it tlv ini^isiid dl not in\k< wn 

With iny di L ntul niuhnii 01 with p )is )iu I wt ipt>ns 01 
witheuinons ind i^iiiis oi ni) kind or tin nnis II.iIIimI 
‘The M id 1 will pmiiblv lioin bill iiiHW tin 

suspicion whicli his lon^ bt 11 d » iin I ibsuid thil 
Aloxandci tin dit it di<l ibs ilut 1 } him r with soim 

weapons of thit kind 111 Indii i^' i iiuliis 

Curtius steins tn iMMliin (binpjwtlti hi bi c n known 
m Chini is wtll I'. Hindiistin lu h. \.»ri«l ill p ? lods 
)f inv cst iL^ it It Ml FIk woitl flit n ns is li((i dl^ tht 

^lnskl^ll Aqnnt^f^r \ wi ijM^n of tn . tht\ d*'-fnbt tlu 

hrst ot it to hi\* bt n i kind oi diit 'm iii« w tipt 

with fin ind tlisdim^td uf) n tin t in inv iioni i bnnboo 
Among stvt i il t \ti i )nlni 11 } pi d* di s nl this wt ipoti tnn 
\v\s thit ittt 1 it h id t tU‘ n its fli rh\ 1 .li\ h\ d iiitt» si \t t d 

^ Skafagfiii dill otl v\ « 1» h ii >in in oi n tin M»1\»l»t\vtii 

illed down f» mi ni mim un wtiiU s/ ^ » //i * wi ui nilritiimt rnmi 

MvlHch stnnos Old non liiUs vv<r» «]> hi*-, t ////n/z wi tnotiiti 

i'nichine that did lat il nijuiv ti ili 1 n m\ m in ft t mt s 

i owut‘'oi >>attU‘' witli M« K i n 
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separate streams of flame, each of which took effect, unc 
which, when once kindkd, could not be extinijuished but 
this kind of Agui rst^r I's now lost * lie xdds A i innoi 
isctilltd Shfxtaghnt oi the wt ipon thit kilU t)m hundm 
men at on(i,*«ind, tint the Pin in i iShislcis isdibt th 
invention of this dtslinctive in^iius to Visw ic u rna, th 
Vniran ot tin Hindus 

Ml H H Klliol Fort iqn Stcit liiy to the Gov( uimenl > 
Indn < ittc I discii'^sin^ tin m of the use of fin 

urns 111 incirnt Jndii s ivs (In tht whoh then, v\c nn\ 
conclndt tint hit iiius <j| soim kirnl wue in t. iil\ 

St s ot Indi 111 his|oi\ tint tin inissihs wen e\plosi\t 
ind th it tin lime itid moth ot nrnili4)ii w is d |n ndciit on 
pleisuie Ihit pit)]<UiUs weie used vnIhcIi wen mult I 

itlht It to ^Uts uitl buildings md miehiius sittm^hu i 
them tioni i cnisitkiihU dist im t th it it is piob ibl tli i 
sdtpitit th« pnntijiil in^uditnt t>l ^nnpowdti intl th 
t ins( 4)f Its th Itin it ion tnuuf1mt>thi lomposnion bt t ins 
the t u t h of ( I itn^t uc liithi is luhl} impn^niltd with it n 
I n itin i) St lit of pupil ttmn ind it nii> In t \bi icUd fioni 
it In li\i\iition inti c i \st lili/ ilion witlmnt thu ml of tiu 
intl th it snlplin? mi\ hi\t bet n inixtd with it is it u 
ilnintl int in th< Noith wtst ot Iiulii 

Rt^kits sivs Puiksstu Wilst/ii ippL II t(^ bt Indnii 
iiudition ind had long bet n nsttl iniiitiv iimies wlu n 
Kill opt ins emu hist in ctmtact with them 

(^ol Tod siys Jnd Bhin (tht ninio ot i gi mdsoii 1 
Ri]ii tht gitindson >t Kiishna) th lo ket td tlu \adi 
would imi>l\ i kiiowhdgt of gun powdd it i vciv leirmU 
pt I lod 

‘ (.''3^1 of Gtntoo Laws Intioduction i3 >2 Sec at 

■tmo hO'th i 'Old haij idd'^um V ol. I, p l(i 

Bilili if .1 tpliK il Iti lc\ to the Hist itiHiis of M. liidi i \ ol 1, p t7 
. lots Kiji'ytliiu, \ ol 11 p 220 
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Rockets were unknown in Buropo till rocontl>. 

• We are informed by tho best authorities that rockets 
were first used in warfare at the siege ot Copenhagen in 
1807.”^ Mr. Elliot says. * It is strange that they 
brockets) should now be regarded in Europe as the most recent 
invention ot artillery.”* 

There wfere in ancient India inachiiu's which, besides 
throwing balls ol* iron and other ^^ohd missiles, also threw 
peculiar kinds of destructivi* lupuds at gn*at distances 
The ingredients ot these liquals are unknown : their ('ffoets, 
however, are astonishing. 

Ctesias,'^ Elian* and Fhilostratus® all speak of an oil 
manufactured by Hindus and used by tliein in warfart in 
destroying the walls ami battlements ot towns that no 
'battt*ring rams «»r other polioretic iiiaeliines ean resist it,’ 
md that ‘ it is inextinguishable and insatiable, burning both 
inns and fighting nioii, 

Lassen says- ‘'That tht‘ Hmdns had M>nu thing like 
Greek fin* * is also reiuhavd probable by (’tesias, >vho 

describes their em])loying a particular kind of infiainniable 
oil for lh<‘ purpose of setting hostile* towuis and furls 

on fire'*'’ 

Enrobe ^aKertt* in Jus Ocrvlf says “The 

fire which burns and eraekh*s on the bosom *)f the wavi's 
denot.i’s that the Greek fin* was ancientlv known in 
Hindustan under the name oi‘ fnirrawn. '^ 

But what establishes the superiority ot the ancient 

Hindus river the modern Europeans in the noble game 

’ Penny Kncyolopnc<lia, V, Rf»eki t/ 

- Bibliographicnl Index to the Hi'.toiian^ of Mohanimectin indiu. 
Yol. I, p 357. 

' Ctesie, Iiidica Errerpfa, XXVII (ed. B.« r)^. 356. 

* De Natura Animdl, Lih. V., cap S. 

» Philostrati Vita Apoltonu, Lib. Ill, cap. 1. 

Las*sen*s Ind Alt. II, j). C41. 

" English Translation, Vol. 11, p. 22U 
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ot war is the AsfUv.r Vidya of the former. ‘The 
tur Vidya, the most importjiiii aiul scientilic part (of 
the art of war) is not known to the soldiers of our age. It 
consisted in annihilating the hostile army by envolving ami 
suffocating it in ditlbreiit layens and irrasso.s of atmospheric 
air, charged and impreonatofl with different substances. 
The ai*my would find itself plunged in a fiery. <dectric ami 
watery (demon t, in total thick darkness, or surrounded by a 
jjoisonous, smoky, ]H 58 tilential attnospliere, full sometimes of 
savage and t(MTOi -striking animal fiuins (snakes and tigers, 
etc.) and frightful imisos. Thus they used to destroy their 
enemies.* Thci party thus assailed counteracted thost' 
effects by arts and means known to Llicrn, and in their turn 
assaulted the enemy by means of some other secrets of the 
Ashtur Vidyn. C(»l. Olcott also says: “ Ashtnr Vidya, a 
science of which ouv inodvrn 'i^rojeHUor^ have ^}ot even an 
inklingt^ cnabli^d its pn»ficieiit t(» complidely destroy an 
invading army, by enveloping it in an atmostpherc of 
poisonous gases, filled with awc-slrikiug shadowy shapes and 
with awful sounds.” This fact is proved by innumerable 
instances in which it was praclic(!d. Hainayana mentions 
it. Jalindhar had ix^coursc} to it when hi; was attacked 
by Mahadeva, as rola^al in the Kartik Maftalmya, 

Another remarkable and astonishing feature of tin- 
Hindu science of war which would pn)V(* that the ancient. 
Hindus cultivated oA'cry science to perfection, was that 
the Hindus could fight battles in the air*. It is said that 
the ancient Hindus “ could navigate the air, and not 
only navigate it but fight battles in it, like so many 
war-eagles combating for the dominion of the clouds. 
To bo so perfect in leroiiautics, they must have known 
all the arts and sg^ences relating to the science, including 

* TheoMphhtt March 1881, p, 124, 

• In Kiirope, poisonous gases have been invented in war for the fire 
time in 1916 AJD. 
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che strata and currents of th*5 atmosphere, the reiA»tive 
temperature, humidity and density and the specific gravity 
of the various g issos.’** 

Viman Vidf/a was a science which has now Completely 
disappeared. A few yeans ago, facts couccriiing this science 
found in ancient records were rejected as absurd and 
impossible of belief. Bui wireless telegraphy and the 
recent developments in airshif s have prepared people' to 
entertain the idea of ^ho possihilitv of human knowledge 
advancing so far as to make it practieabh* for men to 
navigate the air as they navigate the sea. And a day will 
come as assuredly as that the day will follow the night, when 
not orily vvill the aneieni. Hindu gn at ness in this seienco be 
recognised, but, the results aehievaal them Nvill again bo 
achieved by men. 


V.—MrJSIC. 

Mmio exalts each joy, allays cacli 
Kxpels discasfs, softens every pain, 

»Sul)duos the fit poison an<l tin* plamM*, 

And hence the wise ol ancient d^iys udured 
One power of pliysie, melody and .snn^. 

AitMSTiiosi: : J. /\ U. 

Music is the natural exprevssion of a man’s loding. It comcKS 
naturally to man, woman and chilil in ail eonditioiis, at all 
times and in all countries. ' Tlie very fact of musical 
utterance,” says Sir FIub(*rt Parry, “impli«.‘s a. gemuine 
expansion of the nature of the human being, arul is in a 
varying degree a trustworthy revelation of the particular 
likings, tastes and sensibiliti(;s of tiu* btung that gives 
vent to it.” 

The Chinese emphasise its importance by calling it 
the science of sciences.” 

* Colonel Olcott's Iccturo at Allahabad in 1881. fclte the Thtoto- 
phiU for March XSSI* 
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‘ An euuneiitiy poobical people/’ us the ancient Hindu*- 
were could not but hav»^ been tumnenlly musical also. Anne 
C. Wilson, m what is one of the latest attempts on the part 
of a European to understand Hindu music, says: “The 

people of India ik essenti.illy a musical race To such 

«in ext< nl is inii'^ic ui iceompaniment of existence in India 
that ev<‘ry hoiii of tht dav ind scMson of the year has it' 
o\\ n melody. ’ ' 

Mr. ^^>lelnan says ‘ Of thi Hindu system of music tht 
e\eellent wiiti^r whom 1 have befoie mentioned (Sir W 
Jones), h s expic s'.ed his belief that it has been foiined ot 
belttf piiiiciplts than oiii owii.’*“ 

Colom 1 T<»(1 s lys ‘An «ie(*ount of the state ot musiea 
scumco .unoin^st the* Hindus of e u ly a^e-» and a comparisoi 
between it mkI tint *)! Euiope is yi^t a dcsideiatum ir 
OiiiMibil litenitme Fiom what wealieadv know of the science 
ibappo irs to h ive aft lined a theoietical pieeision j (‘t unknowi 
to Kain»pe, and that at a peiiod when even Greece wa- 
little reinosed fiom b iibari'-»m. ” The antiijiiity of this mosi 
delu»httul ait is tho sime as the .mtnpiity of the Sanskiii 
litmatire itst*lf Anne C WiNon sa}s It must, therefon 
be .1 secriM source of pinle to thtun to know that their systeir 
of music, is .1 writtmi ’-eu nee is thi* oldi^st m tin* world. It- 
[iriiicipal feitures wi*ie i^iven long ago in V^»dle wTitings 
Its piincijiKs weie accepted by tin* Mohammedan portion o 
the {lopulation in the d.iys of thou pie eminence, and are stil 
lu use in their original construction at the piesent day.”'* 

IMusic has been a gieat favuiiiite^ with the Hindus fron 

* Short Attount of the Hindu System ot Musk, hy Anne l 
Wilson (1M04), p 5 

® Coh man s Hindu Mjthologj, Pittatr, p. i\ 

» A '^hoit Account ot the Hindu S^stom ot Music, by A C. WHboi 

p. 0. 

* Shakespeare sa\s ‘* Tin man that h ith no music in himself 

Noi is not mo\td -with concord of sweet sound' 

Is fit for ticason, stratagems aud spoils ; 

Let no such man be tiusted.'’ 



the earliest times Even the Vedas {eg,S*im Veda) treat 
of this science The enoiinous extent^ to which the 
Hindus hi\e cultivat <1 thib sen nee is pioxod b\ then 
attainments in it Bui iinh ippily, the in istci pate on this 
Science and Aitcotnbiind ’tin Ganlhatui Vula is lo^t 
md rcteioiiccs to it m Smskiit works alone iLiniin to point 
to the high piinciples on which the Hindu sen iici of music 
was based 

Even at tin piesent day the /Wry ^ and Rdg n oi thi 
Hindus .ire mniinif lable and the nn pint y ol ihinidilfLi so 
minutely horn < ich othci th it t ven thf ciiltivitid tar of 
*he musical Eiiiopi ms cannot tiillv uiuhistind ind follow 
tin in 

Sir \V \V Hmiu 1 si^s Not <ont(nt with tin tones 
md seiiiitoin s the Jridmi inusici uis employ ul i mou lumiite 
sub <li vision togttlnr with i numbe i ot son d inodifn itions 
which the Wt stein « u luithii n cognis* s noi i njoys Thus 
they divide the octnc into ^2 sub torus insU id ot 12 
semitones of the Euiopeaii scale Thi Indi in tiiusn i m 
declines altogethei to be pidgcd by the ft w simpK Hindu 
Jiiib which the English < w eui ippicci lU 

Vnne Wilson si ys E\ciy vilhgi pUv<i kimvs ihout 
time, ind maiks it by bi itnig tunc on bln gmund whiU tin 
audunic clip then h inds along with him lb his tin most 
subtle I ai toi time iinl \ iiioie di he iti pimption ol sh ides 
‘f difteience than the gcnerility ot Et^qli^h ptoplt rtin 
ficqtiirf^ in icutenoss ot music il heiriiig which ilso mikes it 
possible toi him to ici'oguise and lepiodiice tpixitii and halt 
tones, when singing oi pli^ing * 

Not lie Cuiopcans ibli to unit itc iJiniiu rnusn Mr 
kithui Whitten sa\'* ‘Bat I hive yet to ohservi th it whilf 

-“lilt Hindu ta inu-'U I'l cxpliiiiLd in a O 

number of Saiiskiit boik^ -Sn W Joins 

* Imperial fjia/tlictr, * India,’ p 
AniK. t WiK m h Hindu S\Ntt m ot \l«si 
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oul Bystem of notation admits of no sound of less than hali 
atone, the Hindus hive quartei tones thus rendeimg it most 
difficult of imitation Euiopi uis The execution of then 
music, I hold to be nnp^ssibk lo ill except those whi» 
commence ils practice liom a v ly i irly a^( 

He also obse^ivts Few of the iricient Hindu airs art 
knoVfti to Europeans uid il h u b»<n found impossible to set 
them to rnusK oidm r to tin modi in s^sti m ot not ition as 
we have m ith< i sta\<s noi musn^d clinutcrs wheieby the 
sounds m ly bi lecniulLly • xpn >st d ‘ 

Mis Besint, in hn in iiiqui il addnss to tht School ot 
Indiui Music in tin \ u toiia Public Hall M uh is ddiveicrl 
on 15 lh»lantnry l*)ll iltn siyiii^ Ihit tlu ludi«i/i music wis 
unit)ue, ihil Indiins hid itn nuinbei of musical notes 

than thty louud iii th< \Wst md th it tlu Ent>lish an 
re^quind to lx ti iim d t ) tin dt Ik lU 41 iditMiis ol tones to 
which (In Wcstiin e ii w is not iciusiound Ixtoit tho\ 
could appn ei ilc Indi in musics tem i)k< d 

What wisth( i idii il dittcii nee between Western and 
Indian music ^ 'I hen w is i jiiototind dilleieiicc ihit turned 
on the ])irls ot the subtle beieiy whuli they lespectively 
meived loi ill thiiu^s hid i found ition in n ituie ind unless 
they know tlie 11 itui il b isis t^le^ would iinil it dilhctill to 
foim their opimem on the. subje i Tli subtle b > ly was 
related to the ditieiciU puts ot then e oustitue nts, to then 
passions, to the 11 cmotiems. (jii it snigis ot te 1 ling which 
stirred the giossei ])aits of the subtle body’^ thiew them into 
violent vibiation ex idly in the sinn. wiyaswhcn they lelt 
a passion thoic w is i moIoiiI vibixtion in them So ilso, il 
they causctl the \ibi ition the eoinspondni^ passion was 
awakened 111 them It they he iid music ipp< ihng to the 
highei emotions ihosejhighe 1 e. motions wcie^aiouscd m them at 


^ IhL Musk ol the Anuent^. p 22 
^ The Miibic of the \n<ieuts, p 21 



;he call of the melody Mu«»ic which Appealed to the more pri- 
ulfcive passions of man was music where sonnd-. were lowei in 
one Lower notes would be used to roust the moie pnmitixe 
jissions, like love, hate anq[or jeilonsj Tin so lower ik tes 
htrefuie caine fr< m the hcaviei string riilci stiing‘^ gave 
iighei notes Tht Western music ippeah d })iimaiil^ to 
motions in man which had stmiething of the pissionate 
lenient in tin m sht did not sa^ low oi st nsii il but 

motions th It giew out of the pissionatt (IcuKiit— it might 
)* love of counti} sionficc foi tin countiv it mi^ht h tin 
Hioic tiding th»t dcsiicd to Inlptln o]>pH d - in) ont 
»i tin noble 1 mnUioiis in in in wl leh hil its loot in the 
pissumti nitiiK |nnih(d ini' uhiud Fhost wiu the 
motions which wci< stnudb^ Wcstiin miisK on tin wl ole 
[ndnn innsu lx gin in tin Ingl i » iia ti< ns and liltid tin in 
ip to the spnitiiil spin n llu last Indi in mu k lid not 
ouch the lown niliin It bt^in in Ih pimi n gioii of 

ngh t motion ind piss d on into tin spnituil w<nld As 
hey listened to sonn t v(pnsite Indiin im lod) IIh) lost the 
ensethitthiv w( r( ])i(s(ntinthi b)d\ it ill I li* > found 
heir minds stilled ind <jui(t<d nid th lunid v irnsin d with 
he bofly ui i tin \ tound thcinsdve s i use d to i pun r ind 
iibtle r n ^lon 

ProfcssQi Wilson si}s I li ti musM w is (uluvttMl on 
r^ienthc piiiicipUs i-* tvid< nt fiom th* ic t)unts given b) Sir 

Jones ind Mi C'thbiookc tiom which it ippi ns tint 
he Hindus hid i knowledge of tho g ime t of tin mode of 
.otition of ineisinennnb ot time ind of i diMsion of tin 
otes of \ mon minute dcsrripti >n tinn his been foinnl 
finvenient in Eino[)( ^ W^ innl ist nd si)s Mis 

I inning, * thit tho Hindu mu le i u s h m ii ( o »!} the 

ViTomatiC but ilso the tlnhanaonu genus - 

» Miira India, Vol II, p 153 

* Ancient and Mediuval India, VoL II, p 141 
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The Onentul Quaritrly Review says " We way add 
that the only native sim^eis and players whom Europeans 
are m the way of heai ing lu nio^t parts of India, are reported 
by their scientific biethren in much the suiie light as i 
ballad singei it (hi coiiui of ilu* strc(‘t by tho priw* 
^oprav4i of thi' It dim opoia 

Sir W. \V Humor si\s Ami l ho i oiit« m]»l with win h 
Ihe Eiiropoiiw in Iiidi i logird n nioielv jiiovos lIuurignuTan < 
i)f tho systoni on which Hindu music is built up - ProlosMn 
Wilaon say^ ‘ EuiojUMns in gom i d Know nothing ol Inch u 
music. Then ho.ir only tin u( oomp mnnonts to puhln 
processions, in which noisi is tho ohiot obi(‘ot to bo attaim<i 
or tho singing ot tlu* Moh urn d.ins ivinth /s nut 

Iiulidv. 

Thoio iri* sis 111 d(‘ Mfc/s md vssooKilcil with thorn lo 
thirty SIX loniah ratfuas wliuh put.dM of the pc'oulii 
measure oi c]uaiit\ of tlion nnhs but iii i sottu md luoi* 
teniinino (k gio( Fiom i ich of (lust Mo/m/s have bnii 
born (hioo nlgyues lopioduomg (h< simual yioculiirit} ul 
their oiigm d and ilust ha\< iii tluui tuin piodunfl 
offsprings without numbm lach lu iimg ,i distinct indiMdii 
ality, to tho piiimii} no/ oi to usl th<* poolit Hindu 
expression, “ they mo as uunuuous and aliki is tho wav< ^ “f 


* Quartcrlv Uivuw ioi DiuniUci ISM p, 107 

[inptrinl (lU ttttii ‘ Iiulii p 2JI Mo- Vimt ( Wilson pav-' 
•‘Not m^In^ rmoptun**, 1 tain } , uould 1 oast ot t\en «-upiituialh 

Aoqiiaintcri with tlu Dhrujnnla '•t\li ot Nonic pi'pulai TappfJii>, thf 

TAwwri sfmijs ot tin \ W P tlu KhmUnw oi w ii son^s ot tlu* Rai]MU 
the Hnifufi (iiaiils, tlu nuistx rlurniN, tlu wuldiiiLMind titination soils'- 
of Gujrat, tht Vfru nnn Ao/n»u«ol Madias i W^ho amon,.,-! 

ut know tho l\iu po(ti\ ot \uhipHti, ot C handidas JaidiMi oi t’l 
well known taniil> ol Ham l>hi-,in Dutt, ''omilinus < ill« d tlio “lu’-'t 1 

singing I mis ’ — p 11. 

* MiUm India, Vol II, p 41 Piott'-soi WiKoii adds “ Tht pii<ti 

of art among thuni (Hindus) has dti lined in (onsrijiunce probably »t it-* 
suppression by the MoIiTnitdan^ ’ "sn \V W Hunter 8 a 3 ^s ‘ HindJ 

music atttr a pciiocl of e\cesM\t daboiation ‘•ank iindei Mu'-salmans.*’- //« 
penal Oa etuer^ p * 2 ‘ 2 d ‘ Ho^\e^er, it still pie‘-ei\tb, in a In mg state 
some of the earlier forms, w Inch puzzle the student of Greek music, sidt b\ 
■ide with the most comppeated development **— Sir W. W, Hunttr 
p. 224 
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the sea. ’* That the Hindu cultivated music on scientific 
principles is proved by the fact that, as Mr. Whitten says, 
these rdgas were designed to move soihu pission or affection 
oi the mind, and to e.ich wah assigned some })uticiilar season 
of the year, time of the day arnl night or speci d locality or 
district, and for .i perlbnu* r bo sing a /•// y out of its 
appropriate season or distru't would make him, in the 
ofall Hindus, an ignoiant pretender and unworthy the idiarac* 
ter of a musician. ’* 

The SIX principal rd[fai< are the following 

(1) HindauL It jil.i^ed to produce on the mind of 
the hearers all the .^wcetiu ss and tiesluu of sprmg, sweet 
as the honey of the bee ami fiagi.ini. as ihe pt^rfuini^ of a 
thousand blossoms. 

(2) Sri Jlttg, The ipi.dnv ol ilns /vo/ is to alVect. tho 
mind with th<' e,dmnc‘ss ,ind silcne(» ot <leclinirig d.iv, to tinge 
the thoughts with a roseate hue a*- eloiids an» gilded hy the 
setting sun befun* the appio-ieh of tie <I.irkii(''^s nud night. 

(3) Mdgk Mofldr. This is dt'senptn oi (he idfeeLs of 
an approaching thunder-storm and i.un, hiving tie' power of 
ndluencLiig chmds ni times ot dioughL. 

(4) Df*pf>ffcl\ This ttrtf IS ('\tineb. No one couJd sing it 
ind livi* , it has eons(|ueiitly f.dlen intodisii'^i. lls i lUcl. is 
m ^ight the lamps and bo e<iiise ihe body n| j hi singer If) 
produce Haines by which Ji* dn*s. 

(5) Bhan'itta. rh(* ♦*11* et f)f ihis rng is in iiKspir<» the 
mind with a feeling of appioaching dawn, the c.u'oling of 
birds, thf‘ sweetness of tlu* pf‘rfinj»e ami Jiii tin* sparkling 
freshness of dew -dropping ni«nn. 

(6) Malkos. The effect of this yitg is *o produce on the 
mind a feeling of geiith* stimulation. 

There is much that is common to both iln* Hindu and 
European systems Mr. Arthur Whitten sajs “Their 
(Hindus) scale undoubtedly reseinbh»s op< diatonic mode, and 
conaifits of seven sounds which are extended to three octavos 
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that being the compas^i t>f the humaD voice Their voicr<; 
and musn, like ours, are dividefl into three distinct classs ^ 
Tho biss eillcd oftarah or lowest notes, the tenoi, fall | 
nialfUidti, or uiidJU nott s tho sopr irio, ( alltd the titrif 
orupp 1 not s Tnc siinil uit^ ot tho f irm it ion ot the iuck nt 
Iliniii scxlc to our til >1(1(1 syst rn is n>tewoithy We naiii 
the sounds ot our sc lies U>h Riy, Me, f' ih, 8 ol, Li, 1 \ 
That tornmon in India is i Rjiy, Gi, Mi Pi, Dhi Nt ' 

The ica'sori ol this similxrity i*' evident Sii W W Uunu r 
siys A lejjulii syst( in of notition wis workc lout bctoi 
tho igo ot Pinini, ind ‘-even noL( s W( i(‘ design lUd by Ih i 
inilial httirs The notilion pissed from the Brihmiii*- 
through tlu Piisiuis to Arabi i ind w is thonce inlrodii t I 
into Euiopi rn music by Guid(» d Aft //o at the bt ginning nf 
th( ( 1 < vent h ct ntiiiy ^ 

Piofo^soi W( bt r SI}*- Acf riding to Ton Brhkii aril 
Bent y, this nrtitiou pissed tioin the Hmlus to th 
Persiii, uid fioin tlu^ igiin to th Vi ibs iiid a» 
intiodu Lil mti> Euiopean rnusn. b\ (tuido d Aitzzo it th 
beginning of the eleventh emrury ’ ‘ 

But the piinciples of Hindu music were irnp>ited inr 
Europe ruu( 1 eiiliei thin this 

Sti ibo si)s houiL ot ttn Gioilvs ittubiiL( t> ihii 
eountiy ilridii) the invention *)t ru ulv all the ‘^oienu 'f 
music We p leiivo tin in boiieiiiucs dcsiTibnig thi‘ * Utiant 
of the Asiatics uid bometunes appl} ing to Hutes tht ejrhithi t 
Phijgiin The names of ceitaiu instiuiiients such as nobUt 

* I he Musio ot tlu Ancient^, pp 21, 22 

* InJiaii p 222 Ste Btiiley Itiditn br^rh, 2*19, an 1 

(rruboi s 1 rip\ lopulia Vol Will SoinL suppoHe that oui modtn 
woid gamut c >mcs irora the Indian qama a musical stale Prakrit 
yama, while its Sanskiit lo qrama 

* Hindu musitiane used to go to foieign countries to giaoe the courtki 
of foreign kings King BebrAin of Persia had many Hindu musicians u 
his court 

* Weboi M Indian Ii)tei*atu’> , p 272 
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and others, likewise are taken from barbarous tongues." 
Colonel Tod says: “This nabla of Strabo is possibly the 
iabld, the small tabor of India. If Strabo took iiis orthniri ahy 
from the F^ersian or Arabic, a single point wonhl constitute the 
difference between the N {ailti) and the T (/'i)/’* Hi; adds; 
“ We have every reason to believe — from the very elaborate 
character of their written music, which is painful and 
discordant to the ear. and from its minuteness of subdivision 
that they had also the Chromatic sc;ilo, said t»» h i ve been 
invented by Timotheus in the. time of Alexander, who might 
have carried it from the banks of the Indus. 

Colonel Tod als'> says: “in tlu‘ luystir (lanet‘. fin- fids 
Mandala, yet imitated on the festival sacred (<» the sun-gral 
FTari, he is represented with a radiant er*»\vi» u) ;i d mcing 
attitude, playing on the flute the nymphs erMrire.ling him, 
each holding a musical instrument ... Thi^se nymphs 
are also called the no.ifa-rafyni, fr<m) rd<ja, a rnodo of song 
over which each presides, and u^t.ra-7*asft or nine passions 
excited by the powers of harmony. May we not in this 
trace the origin of Apollo anrl the saca-ed Nine V 

Bharata, Lswara, Parana and A\arada werti among the 
great Hindu musicians of ancient India. In more Mieent 
times, however, Naik Gopal an<.l Tanseu ha\e been the most 
celebrated ones. About Naik Gopal, Mr. Whitten says. 
“Of the magical effect produced by the singing of Gopal 
Naik and of the romantic termination to the career of thi.s 
sage, it is said that he was commanded by Akbar In sing ihn 
raga dcepuck, and he, obliged to obey, repaired to t he river 
Jumna, in which he plunged up to his neck. As In- warbled 
the wild and magical notes, flames burst from his bo«iy and 


^ Tod’a RajaBthttri, Vol. I, p. (P. Kditlon). 
‘ Tod’s RajaBthan, Vol. I, p, 670 . 

* Webers Indian p 27‘J 
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oonsutned him to ashes He adds * It is recorded of 
T&nsen that he was also corarainded by the Emperor Akbir 
to sing the an, oi riighl raga, at midd ly, and the power of 
the music was such that it mstintly became night, and 
the dukiics'5 cxtindcd in a ciicle round the palace as fai is 
his \oice fould lx he ird * India, it seems, produced Oi 
pheusps even so lact as tho 1 6th centuiy A D. 

As A1 Bouigault l^iKsmdiay siys Hindu music will 
' provide Western musicians with ficsh lesouices of expiessioij 
and WMth colours hitherto unknown to the pilate of tht- 
musician. ^ 

Ml Clpmenls sa\s Indian Musk t>juns up i ]u w 
world to thi student of hiiiiion\.' 


OTHER SCIEN(;ES 

What < aniKkt Vi \ iwl Ludimti v ih \ tot nt. 

Whin Sonnet films th< piojai ottlnn toil 

Bj-vnifc AftnHhH 

That in addition to the astimioinical, tiu mathematical, th** 
medical and the militaii st icnct s mar.v oiln r M^ualb 
importniit sen nets HoujiNhed in am lent Imlia is evident fiom 


^ Musu ot tho \nrunts p 21 I>i A inn t hU'. It \\p ui t 
judge iiu 1 1 tioin tiu nuiubi r o! unu iit'^ cm I llit. In (pu lu \ with win t 
tiiev apply tiu in, ilu Miiulii^ hi iiwTinlecl asioiisnli) bhli ptoficunt 

in musii 

riu. iiu^fruiiient st/i /a, oi horn is n 1 toha\( hn n played by Mdharb 
who alono poRsesstd tiu knowledgi indpowfi to niakt it «>ptak Singula 
otoiUR irc nliUd ot tiu w indtis piitoiiii d tins mstiunu.nt 

Tiu 1 inr is tiu pnn ipil tnivirl instiuniint ol iruisu imon^ » 

the Hindus it the finest nt tlvy 

\lthim..h not Of I in hnin, thi tuiu tul Bttiii 
I** most issiniflH a gi m oi lltaytn — 

Like i dt 11 tritnd it dut rs tiu. I01U.I3 heait 
■Vnd lends n w liistit to the yoiiil iiu etiiig 
It IuUr the puns tint absmt lovers tetl 
And adds titnh iinpul»t to the ^low of pasRion. * 

Oloment H Intiodm tiou tn thi stiuly of Indiin Muru , Fori'vorl 

VUl ’ 


Ibid, p h7 
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the remains of some of the most important achievements of 
the Hindus. Mr. Elphinstone says: ‘‘In science we find the 
Hindus as acute and diligent as ever. '* * 

Medical science in a flourishing condition presupposes the 
existence in an advanced state of several other sciences, such 
as botany, chemistry, electricity, etc. The Astra Vldya (see 
Military Science) presupposes the existence of the science of 
chemistry, dynamics, meteorology, geology, physics, nnd other 
cognate sciences in a much more advancofl state th;m what 
we find them in at the present day ; while tlie Viman Vidya 
presupposes an intimate acqiiaintaneti with an orpin lly great 
number of such sciences. The huge buildings of ancient 
India and thr>s</ gigantic temples hewn out of lofty rocks 
with tho most incredible labour at Elephanta, Eloiaand at 
many other places,” which have not only excited admiration 
but have been a standing puzzle to some people, could not 
have come into existence if the ancient Hindus had not been 
masters of the science of engiiu»cring. The engiiuH*ring skill 
of the ancients was truly piarvellous. With all its advanced 
civilization, modern Europe has yet ti> build the Pyramids, or 
to turn huge rocks into tmuph s. Mons. d<? Tiesseps was no 
doubt an admirable rejirescntotive of triumphant engineering 
skill, and was an honour to France, but. lie ordy (ollowed in 
the footsteps ot his prcdece.ssois, who wme eipially great, anrj 
who, too, had at one lime corinei^ted the. IIjm! Sea. with the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Swayne says: “ A Fnmch engineer 
repeats the feat of the old native kings arul the G?eek 
Ptolemies in marrying by a canal the lied Sea. to the Medi- 
terranean, an achievement which wdl make the name of 
Lesseps immortal, it the (!aual can only be ko[»t clear of 
sand. The sands still maiiit dn a thro itoning as^ioct. 

As regards the Pyramids, the early fathers of the Church 
(Christian teachers before .500 A.D.), believed them to have 

* Elphinatone’s History of India, p. 133. 

* 6w»yne’0 Hcrodotua (Ancient QaaBiea), p. 41. 
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falieo from Heaven, while others in Europe believed them to 
have spinng out of earth or to have been built by Satan and 
his devils. 

The Mahabharata shows that the ancient Hindus hod 
achieved \\onderfuI udvaneement in mechanics. In the 
description of the Mayasabha (Exhibition), which was pro^ 
sontinl by Jlayasur to the Pandavas. mention is made uf 
nucrosco])es, tel<\s(*o])(»s, clocbs, ( to. 

An American ciitic says: “Such, indeed, was the 
mechanism of the Mayavjibha, which accommodated thousands 
of im*n, that it icquircd only ten men to turn and take it in 
whHtcv<‘r direction they like*!/* Thert^ was, he also 
says, ‘ the steam i»r the fire-engine e«al led the agni 

That thtac wen^ |:) 0 \\erful telescopes in ancient India js 
doubtless a fact. One is mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
It was given by Vyasajea^ to Sunjai at Indraprasta. in order 
to witness the battle going on at Kimikshetra.’ 

Avs regards the* seuaiee of botany, Prof(‘SSor Wilson says- 
“Th(*y (ihi’ Hindus) weio vt‘ry careful observeis both of the 
internal and e\t«*inal ])roperti<*s of plants, and finnish copious 
lists of the veg**tabh‘ w<»rld, with siuisible notice's of their 
uses, and names significant of their pecnliaiities. If tin 
Akb'ir-ul is to be tiusted, a Sanskrit dictionary of 

botany in three* volumes was eliscoveid in Kashmir in 1887, 

In lh(' pla}’ AMalafi and Madhava,^ it is stateil that the 
damsel drew Madhava’s heart “ hko a rod of the ironstone 
gem,” which ek*arly show^s that the Hindus were acquainted 
with artificial magnets -ib well as with the piopcrties of the 
loadstone. Piofessor Wilson, too, supjiorts this view. He 
further says: “The Hindus early adopted the doctrine that 
there is no vacuum in nature, but observing that air was 

^ See Maliabliaratu, nheeshma Par\a, Chapter II, sloka 10. 

' Miir^ Hifrtoiy of India, Vol. II, p. 97, footnote. 

Aklibar ul Sadeeq, dated ?6th November 1887, p, 7# 

^ See also Mannmg’s Ancient and Medieval India, VoL IX, p. S09. 
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excluded under various circum*!! inces tVoiii loe, they dovised« 
in order to account tor the sepiratiou of particles, a subtle 
clotnent, or other, by wliioli all uiUM-sticos, tlio most minute 
,Hid inncccbsiblo, wiM-o [)er\{i(l(Ml, ,i notion which modern 
f)hilo8ophi/ intimaff s '-onif h }rlinn // to tulopt, ds regards the 
jilduetary niovoimuith, and it wa^ to this subtle olomont thnl 
they uscribod the propeu’ty ol ct>ii\o\ino vmml in which 
they were ho far right that in \.icuo thcio can be im sound. 
Air again is said to bi‘ pi>s.sessed of thi‘ f.icull} oi touch, that 
it IS the medium through wlm-h th‘“ contact ol bodies i.s 
f'ffected — otUer heeps ihmii ap.ul — in nn|h‘ls thorn togethijr 
Fire, Ol lathor li,^hl has tin pniptutv of fi^un*- M?\ (?olo- 
brook(» lendeis it ol coloni In » iiln r casi‘ ilu' thooi\ is true, 
for neitluT eoloin noi t»nn is di^cin iiiblc* evcojit tliMiugh the 
au'diuin ot light Wat< r li is the })ioporl v ol ta-stt\ .in allinnii' 
lion perfectly tiue, toi nothing is sonsibh to the pil.iti until 
It is dissolved by llu* natiiial llnids ' 

The influence of the iinMUi in (MUsing tides .stsuiis to liaM 
been known lo the Huiflus lioiu tht earliest tnins 
RiKjh irvansa (V. (51 ) s ly^ 

IT 'crf’ei'srN i 

•T^T3T»lT?f^ 3r<c^ ti 

fi 

That the liiiidns \v(*u v \colloiil observoi^ and hoc inn 
groat iMturalisls b» coiiios otcai fiom Ihofo'^soi Uilsons noti 
on a verse of tln‘ diam.i oi Mrn hi lilmhot i 
Charudat 1 1 s i) s 

“ rtie cl< ehdiUs Iionl, wlim llink • outfit'll 

I h» cli H <1 ii|) *li . iIh \ M-'it III' MO mun . 

VViloon says At coitain pLimd^ i thick do>s exhaius fioni 
the elephant’s feniplos Fhis pt eiiliant) , though kmosii to 


1 Mills liiiba, Voi. II, |j|i. 
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Strabo, seems to have escaped naturalists till lately, when 
it was noticed by Cuvier/*’ 

Facts regarding <liinionds, penis ^apphiies, etc, au 
mention! d with c ue, which shows th it the ancic^nt Hindus 
weie thoioiighl^ wcllv(MS(d in tln^ sciences and the uts 
relating to fi'^hci} iiul to mining and lIk piocessos nj 
sepaiating and !^\tr irting vuioii'i siib^t inccs tioin tin' eaith 

Th it th( ancient Fiindus w( ic inastc'is of the sciences of 
chemist ly, mci h line mc'teoiology IS piovcd by one of tlu 
most wonderful of human .u hievc ments This w^as tin 
Viiruin Vhilya Thi uiships ol the Western world give 
an idea of whu bimans m n ha\c be (Ui like Fifty ^car^ 
ago a uintdti was coiisi u k d in impossibility But hippil) 
those diys of W( st t in scept icis o lu «>voi, iinl a ot/nan, ioi 
its pracLical advant igcs, is lojlv! d «ipon as an nli al ot scienti 
fic a<*hicveim nt A Eiiiopi m ciiiit si\^ Viman Vidyn 
(navigation oi tin an) was i (oinpUu science amongst th« 
ancient Hindus Tlu v uin it-* i nst( is ind usul it for all 
practical piu poses' 

This indicates th< n iiiastii> ol the ails and science 
on Avhich the V onuiti V idtfa is based im luding a knowlcd^*. 
ot theditteient str.ita.nid tlu eiuunts ot the .itniospheiic an 
the tom pel, i till e ind ileiisity !>f » leh, and \ uious othci ininoi 
particidu'^ V^tnaa Vidifa is thus cleaily mentioned ui 
the Vtdis. Tin Y ipn \\da(Vl, 21) says 

^ WITT il 

Mann also s i^s, 

This science is siui In som« to hive been i part ot 
the nioie ctmipreheasivt seienci ••illid ‘ the Vayu Vidvf 
inentiunetl in the Safpaf Bra/unatia, XI and XIV. 


^ Tlu Tlu Uioof tht Hindus Vol. I, p 22 footzkott 
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Prc»i. Weber says. S<irp(f Vid*/a science) 

luentioucd ixi thv. Saf pat Bra ha nKtna \\\l, w .» s(‘p!ir:it(‘ 
hOiorice and ViRh Vidyt* (scit'nco of poison«^) in t.he Asv.ila 
yann Sutra. “ Sivediisa, in his Coinmontary of Chnkrapani, 
(|iintes Pat injali as an authoiiiy on Lohasasira, nr ‘ the 
Science of Iron’.”" 

The Greeks derived th^ir knowledge of eleetricity from 
India. 1 hales, orn^ of the (4reek sages, learned during his 
tour in India that when unihcr was rubbed with silk it 
acquired the pro]K*rtv of at traeting light btxlies. 

Not only were ihe sci« nu‘s of ivtricil^' and inagnetisin 
extensively cultivated by the anei * 1 ) 1 . Hinciiis. but they 
iec(uvi‘d high devehi{'ni(*nt in ancient India. The Vcalantist 
siy> ih it lightning e(»iiu‘s IVoin rain. This ean he t*asily 
(lemoiistrat(‘d by the well-known (‘xpenrnenfs of foinhu, and 
lithers : all these piove that Hindu sages pci feel ly nndiMNtood 
all the olectrieal inagnetie phenonieiia. IMn* most significant 
pioof of th(' high dov<*Ioprneiit of these leienees is to b<' foiinrl 
in the facts that th('v were madi^to eontrihute so much to the 
every-day coinfotf ami coiivenii-nei* ‘ ot the wlioh* eoiniiiuinly, 
and that their l(*achings nen* einhodn d in the d uly practice's 
of the aneient Hindus whii'li docs the hi ;hesl er« (lit to 
their practical wisdom and their scientific mind. 


* Weber’s Indian Literature, p. *2tift. 
History of Hindu ( luani.stry, Vol. I, p. 


•* As an in‘'tan(*o of Rurli prji<li<al ;utapt«it]oM‘' ol their seientifio 
Jis overie , the following Mui.\ Ik u^cUil Visitors to Simhi are fan.iliar 
with the aigiit of j^oung native ehitrlicM pla «d i.i a ]K>-itioii in wliieli tliey 
ire exposed to tlu- eons'unt tricklini' ol a ^rie.ini ol w.it.o'. This cu.stotn is 
Generally con.sidered a eniel one, nltliou^d. it luis noi been ,liown that it 
promotes a high rate of inortalitv. The ohje. I h to pul the young ones to 
deep, and the means are probably imt „io.e injurious t.. an many of the 
patent foods and nicduines wliuh are th.* nvxUz d .substitutes At the 
umetinieiti»-,tartl.ng t.. ti.i.l th.it .'i.r I'.y .vr, I'losi l. nt of t io 

Merlioal Soef. tv, is Hying to i«t.o<I.i< r tl..- Mil fust., tn in Kn-Ian.l lie 
»yB ttiBt the flo'wing ot water on the vertex ot the . ran.,.,., never tails to 
nduce sleep and that parents who .ire tormented with tietlul olnldren hav 
ittly to pop them under an improviaed water-spout. 
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Sleep IS nocessnry not only to enjoy sound health but to 
keep the body uiid soul toc^iuher The <jU<*stiou now is in 
what wa\ to sleop to derive the t^re'itest benefit from this 
necessary operation of nature Its soIutij>n h\ the <incient 
Hindus not. onlv piov(‘s th<*ni to hive been masters of th4 
sciences of mat^netism and eleetrieity, but shows the spirit of 
Hinduism, which cuinot bi‘ cimmended too highly for it'* 
readiness at all timers and in all ilirections to adopt and 
assitnilrile the teachings <jf senmec. Kvery Hindu is in 
atructed by his or her motih^u* and grandmothei to lie <lown 
to sleep with the head <‘ithei eastward or smith ward. 

Bcibii Sita Vath Roy cites slok is from thi‘ Shastr.is, whicli 
enjoin this practice*. The Anhijfii Tnff>va, a p»rt ol uin 
Srniriti Sh istras, s lys * 1. The most naiowned f7a/v/f/ risht 

says that man should lie down witli his IumiI pi iced i^astwaifl 
in his own house, but if he long foi longiwity Ik* should la 
down with his head placed south w, ml. In loreign places Ik 
may lie down with his head plicisj evmi \v(‘stward, but nevei 
and nowhere should he In down with hi^ head placc<l 
northward.*' 

“2. Markandeya, one of the much iiwert*d Hindu sages 
says that man becomes leirned by lying down with his head 
placed eastward, acquiies strength and longevity by lying 
down with his head placed southward, and biings upon 
himself diseise and diMth by lying down with his hea<l 
placed northward.*’ 

The learned writer found another sloka in the Vishnu 
Parana, which says: “ Oh king! It is beneficial to lie down 
with the head placed eibtward oi southward. The man who 
always lies down with his head placed in eonfrarv directions 
becomes diseased ” 

After stating certiin facts regarding magnetism and 
electricity necessary to enable a mm (unacquainted with the 
elements of these sciences) to understand his explanation 
Babu Sita Nath Roy say.s* According to what has been just 
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now said, it is not very difficult to conceive that the body of 
the earth on which we live is being always magnetised by a 
current of thermal electricity produced by the. sun. The 
earth being a round body, when its eastern part is heated by 
the sun its western part remains cold. In consequence a 
current of thermal electricity genoratetl by the sun travels 
over the surface of the earth from east to west. By this 
<*urrent of thermal electricity the earth becomes magnetised 
and its geographical north pole being on th(‘ right-hand side 
of the direction of the current, is made the magnetic north 
pole, and its geographical south pole being on the left-hand 
side of the same current, is made th(‘ magnetic south ptile. 
That the (‘arth is a gr(‘at magnet n^quires no proof more 
evident than that by the attractive and repulsive powers of 
its poles, the compass lu'edle, in whatever position it is 
placed, is invariably turned so as to point out the north and 
the south by its two ends or poles. In the (‘quatorial region 
of the earth the compass needle stands horizontally, on 
account of the equality of attraction excited on its pnlos by 
those of the earth : but in th^ polar region the needle stands 
obliquely, that is, one end is depresstnl and the other end is 
elevated on account of the inequality of attraction exerted on 
its poles by those' of the eaith. Surh a position of the needle 
in polar regions is technically termed the dip of the needle. 

“It has been found by oxperimc*nls that the human body 
is a magnetisablo object, though far inh rior to iron or steel. 
That it is a magnetisable object is a fact that cannot be 
denied, for in Jiddition to other causes there is a large 
percentage of iron in the blood circulating throughout all 
the parts of the body. 

“Now, as our feet are for the most part of the day kept 
in close contact with the surface of that huge magnet — the 
earth — the whole human body therefore becomes magnetised. 
Further, as our feet are magnetised by contact with the 
northern hemisphere of the earth, where exist all the 
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properties ot north polarity, south polarity is induced in our 
feet, and nori.h polarity, as a necessary consequence, is induced 
in our head. In infancy the palms of our hands are used in 
walking as much as our feet, and even later on the palms 
generally tend more towards the earth thaa tow.ird^ the sky. 
Consequently south polarity is induced in them as it is in 
our feet. The above arrangement of poles in the human 
body is natural t<i it, and therefore conducive to our health 
and h.ip])iness. The body enjoys perfect health if the 
magnetic polarity natural to it be preserved unaltered, and 
it becomes subject to disease if that polarity be in the leas-t 
degree altered or its intensity diminished. 

Although the earth is the chief source whence the 
niJignetism of the' human body is derived, yet it is no less 
duo to the action of oxygen. Oxygen gns being nitiirally a 
good magnetic substance, and being largely distributed 
within and without the human body, helps the earth a good 
deal in magnetisiug it. 

“Though e\eiy human body is placed under the same 
conditions with regard to its magnetisatiim, yet the intensity 
and permanance of the magnetic polarity of one are not 
always equal to those of another. Tho«e two properties of 
the human body are generally in direct ratio to the compact- 
ness of its structure and the amount of iron panicles entering 
into its compnsition. 

" Now it is very easy to conceive that if you lie down 
with your head placed southward and feet northward, the 
south pole of the earth and your head, — which is the north 
pole of } our body, and the north pole of the earth and your 
feet, which are the twm branches of the south pole of your 
body, — being in juxta-position, will ai tract each other, and 
thus the polarity of the body natural to it will be preseived; 
while for the same reason, if \on lie with your head placed 
northward and feet southward, the similar poles of your body 
and the earth being in juxta-position will repel each other, 
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and thereby the natural polarity of youi body will be des- 
troyed or its intensity dinnnibhed. In the tornier position 
the polarity your body acquires during the day by staiKlint^ 
walking and sitting on the ground is piesi rved intiet.il 
night during sleep, but in the lattei position tlie polarity 
which your body acquires during the day hy^ standing 
walking and sitting on the ground is .dti led at nighl 
during sleep 

^ Now as it has been found by expeiimcnt that th< 
preservation ot natural inionotic polaiity is the '-ause ol 
hedrh, and .iny .dteiation of that poLinty is tin (‘iiiseof 
disea^^e, no om will peril ips den\ iIk' \.didily oj tin 
shka^ which instruct us to in* down wit h oui hcsids plaied 
southwiid, .ind ntvei and nowheii to lie down with om 
heads plactd noithward 

Now, why in those two slokas t*u iasl(un direction is 
preferred to the western for the pi icing the In id iii lyin,; 
down, is explained thus ‘ It Inis Ix'cn isliblished by 
experiments in all works on iiKslical »kctiicity that if <i 
current of electiicity p.iss hoin om pait ol (Ik body to 
anothui, it subdues ail uitiamunit ions in that put «d t lu 
body, where it enters into and pioduccs Mum inHaimn ition 
in the pai t ol the body whi*nc( it goes out This is iIk* sum 
and substance ol the two great principles of A ntlf < f rofoui}^ 
tmA Catelectroto ans, they aie tt’clinicallv cdhxl by tht 
‘uthors ot medical electricities. 

Now, in lying down with the head ]jlcn i d ijslwaiil, tin 
current of thermal electricity which is const. mtly passing 
over the surface of the caith tiom imsI to west passes 
through our body olso bom tlu luad to the U cl, iinl thcrelorc 
subdues all indariimahun pu^i it in tin In ail, winic it 
makes its entrance Again in lying <iown with iln liea<l 
placed westward, tin* sanu cmunt ol iKcli icily passes 
through our body from the feet to the head, .uid therefore 
produces sornt' kind of inflamm ii ion in tlu hisul wlu^ici it 
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goes out. Now, because a clear and healthy head can easily 
acquire knowledge, and an inflamed, or, in other words, 
congested head is the labordtory of* vague and dis 

tressing thoughts, the veneiMble sage Markand(i*ja was 
justified in siyiug that man becomes loarneil by lying down 
with his head placed oastvvard, and is tmubled with distress- 
ing thoughts by lying down with his lioad placed westward."' 

Then* arc other time-honoured practic«*s, which arc 
founded upon a knowledg<‘ ni' tiu* principles of clectricit} 
and magnetism. For instance, wc* find that (1 ) Iron oi 
copper rods arc iuM*rted at th«‘ tups ot all tmuples, (2) 
Mindulics (metallic cells) made ot either gold, .siKer or iron 
are worn on the diseased parts ot thi* body . (3) Seits made 

of either silk, wool, kitsa, glass or hairy skins of the deer and 
tiger arc used at the time of saying praym\s. Those* who an 
acquainted wit h the principles of electricity wull bo able t»> 
account for those practices. They kiniw that the I unction »»l 
the rod or the trlsOla (triturcateel iron nul) placed at the* top 
of the Hindu tempK\s is analogous to a lightning coneluctoi 
The mindulics perform the* same functions as electrical belts 
and other appliances pre^'Cribeel in the electrical treatments 
of disease. The golden temple of Vishweshwar at Benares is 
really a thunderproed shelter. Prolesstir Max Muller re 
commends the use of a copper envelope to a gunpovvei 
magazine to exclude the possibility ol‘ being .struck b\ 
lightning. The wmollen and the skin (seats) proteei 

our lives during a thunderstorm from the action f)f a return 
shock, and keeps our body insulated from the earth. 

There is another practice among the Hindus which 
explained by an Austrian scientist. In represonfcatiou 
'around the he-jd of each of the Hindu gods is the aureole 
But why they should be so lepie.sented was a mystery until 
now. Baron Von Ueichenbach an Austrian chemist o* 


^ Ai*^a Magazine tor Deceiuber I >81, p. 211. 
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eminence, thus explains it Be says The human system 
m common with ever} animate uid in uiiraate natural object 
and with the whole staiiy htaven^^ is perv xded \«rith a subtle 
lura, or, if you please, irapondoriblc fluid which icbcmbles 
magnetism and elcctricit} in ctiluii m ^pucts ind jet is 
analogous with ncithei This uni whik i idutmg in i 
taint mist fiom all paits oi oui bodn s is peculiiil} biighi 
about the head, and houcf th( luuoli In lac I svjs Col 
Olcott, ** we see that Roichcnbich \v is intuipatid b}^ tin 
Aryans (Hindus) ID the knowlcdg< nl the Odioaicia’ And 
}Ot “ we might nevei have, undcisfood wh i( tin nimhiis about 
Krishna meant, but foi this Vn mu c lu uiisi so p« ih ei is llu 
sway of ignoiancc »)vi I this once glinoiupi )pli *' 

Another practice of th' Hindus wmch is ndniilul b^ 
non-Hindub, is tint when thc\ sit <l(>vn t i( evuy 
man is isolated troni his iHi^hboius u iln h is( li^ sits 
in the centre ejt a setu lu tiaud upon tin tlooi ^^Miidsire 
father and son, bi )th( i uni mn l< ivonhn^ loin hiu^ 

each either quite is sciupuJously is Ihon^h tiny weit 

(»f different castes If I shonJil h indie t l>iihniinb biass 

platloi, his lotah eii oilni vessel toi lood uni ehink 
neither he noi iin of his < istt woiud loin h it niucli 
loss eat OI dunk fi nn it untd ii hid Inui pissMi thioiigh 
hre it thi ute.ijsil W( le of < I iv it nusi In bioktu Whv 
ill theses' Tint no afiionl is im ml by uonlinu of 
ontact IS shown in iln eaieful isoliinni *t nn nibt is <1 tin 
same family tioiu e uh oltn i I'h « \pl m ition 1 submit 
IS that e vei^ Biahinan w is supposed be m individual 
evolution ot psychic toicc ipiit tiom ill lonsidu ition ot 
family relationship it one touehullln <;tln i it liis p u ticul u 
lime when the vitii tuie e w is uti\cl) etniuel njion tin 
processb of digestion tlu psjtlnc hnu w is licd)l( ki b« 

* Col Ohutt 1< till doljMi <1 n lilt ItAMi Mill (. il mti )n >ili 

Vpril, ISsi 
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drawn oj9F, as a leaden jar charged with electricity is dis- 
charged by touching it with )our hand. The Brahmin ol 
old was an init^ite, an 1 his evolved psychic power w is 
employed in the arjaihotra anti utht»p ceremonit's. Tots cas 
of the t inching of the eating or drinking vessel, or the inu 
Dr clothing of a Brahman by one of another ca^^te of inlenoi 
psychic development, or the stepping of such a person upon 
the ground within a certain prescribed distance from the 
sacrificial spot, bear upon this question. In this same platf 
»f Baron Reichenbach s, the Hgnru F represents the aura 
streaming from the points of the huni.in h.ind. Ever\ 
human being has such an aura, and thi^ aura is peculiar tu 
himself or herself as to qiiility and volume. Now, the aur* 
of a Brahman of the ancient times was purified and int«*nsi 
tied by a peculiar course of icligious trainuiir — let U'* sa\ 
psychic training — and if it should be mixel with the auri ot 
a less pure, less siiiritualized person, its strength would ol 
necessity be lessened, its quality adultcrritud. Reichenbach 
bells us that the odic emanation is cornlu*tible by me lab 
-"•lower than electricity, but more lapidly than heat, and that 
pottery and other clay \essels absorb and retain it for .1 
great while. Heat he found to enormously increase quant i 
tatively the flow of odylo through a metal conductor. Tin- 
Brahman, then, in submitting his odylicaly- tainted metil 
he vessel to the fire, is but experimentally carrying out tiu 
thjory of Von Reichenbach, 
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Mr, E. B Havell, the celebrated art critic, aays : — 

“ Art will always be caviare to the vulgar, but those who 
would really learn and understand it should begin with 
Indian art, for true Indian art is pure art, stripped of the 
superfluities and vulgarities which delight the uneducated 
oyo. Yet Indian art, being more subtle and recondite than 
the classic art oi Europe, requires a higher degree of artistic 
understanding, and it rarely appeals to Eurofican dilettanti^ 
who, with a smattering i>t perspective', anatomy, and rules 
of profiortion, add<»d to their classical scholarship, aspire to 
to be art critics, amateur painters, sculptors or architects 
and these unfortunately have the principal voice in art 
administration in India.”* 

In the chapter on the “ Inspiration of Indian Art” in his 
great work ‘ Indian Sculpture and P.iinting,” Mr. Havell, after 
describing the spiritual ('har.ictcr of the Hindus and the 
me iniiig they understot^d of the winds which swept through 
the forest trees, the wateis whieh pouied down from the 
Hea\ (‘n-built Hiiijalayjs, the power and beauty of the rising 
and the selling sun, the ladiant light and heat of midda}', the 
glories of the E istern moniilit nights, the majestic gathering 
of I he monsoon elouds, the fury of the c} clone, the lightn- 
ing flash and thunder and th(‘ cheerful dripping of the life- 
giving rain, aays : “ From this devout communion with nature 
in all the marvellous diversity of lier tropical moods, came the 
inspiration of an art possessing richness of imagery and 
wealth of elaboration which seem bewildeiing and annoying 
to our dull Northern ways of thinking.”- 

^ Haveirs Indian Sculpture and Painting, p. 69. 

■ Indian Scul^iture and Painting, p. 68, 
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Comparing the European and Hindu art, Mr. E. B. Havell» 
says. ‘ European art )»as, is il were, its wings clipped: it 
knows rnily the beauly ot eaithly things Indian art soaring 
into the* highest (*njpyroan, is ever trying to bring down t<* 
earth, something of the b<*auty of the things above.”^ 

*' It is curious that a rchjoo legists who are so concerned io 
trying to ju'ove that nearly all Indian art was derived from 
the West, should '.eem i<» be only dimly aware of the 
immeasurably greit(*r debt which European art and science 
owe to India, for tlu*^ \rvy rarely dwell upon it. From the 
time of the break-up* ot th(* Roiiiaii Ernpiie, and even some 
eenturu's before*, down to the* days of the Renaissance, then* 
was flowing into Europe a continuous under- current ot 
Indian science, philoso])hv and art, brought by the art-workers 

of the East Indian idealism during the greater part 

of this time was tin* dominant note in the art of Asia which 

was thus brought into Europe The spirit of Indian 

idealism breathes in the Mosaics of St. Marks at Venice, just 
as it shinr s iii the mystic *'plendoui8 of the Gothic Cathedrals 

When a new inspiration comes into European art it 

will come again fiorn the East.” 

As regards the position India occupies in the world of 
art, Mr. E. 13. HaveU si}s . “ To form a just estimate of any 

national art we must consider not what that art has borrowed, 
but what it has given to the world Viewed in this light, 
Indian art must be pl.icod among the greatest of the great 
schools, either in Europe or in Asia. None of the great art 
schools are entirely indigenous and self-contained, in the 
archceological sense; there is none Avhich did not borrow 
material from other countries, and the schools of Greece 
and Italy are no exception to this rule. What India bor- 
rowed from outside her own world, w'as repaid a hundredfold 
by products of her own creative genius If she took this 

^ Havel’s Indian Sculpttire and Painting, p. 2S4. 
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from heie, that from theio, so did Qroeco, so did Italy but out 
of what sho took caino highci idcils than Oieeco ovei 
dreamt of, \nd things of beiuty that Italy novor lealised 
Let these constitute Indn s Hum to tho io5,])Cf't and gi iti 
tilde of humanit\ * ' 


I— ARCHITECTURE AM) SCULPTURE 

1 asked ol 7inio tm whom tluso 

That prostrate by his I inds m siltn c hi 

His lips disdained tlu m>srei\ to diselost, 

\nd buineoii swittu hi Iniiiiid by ' 

Lhe biokiii t luniiis uluse I askul ot i ain» 

;liis kindlin^ incatli ^i\is life to Hoiks sublimi ) 

With downeast looks of miii^Kd giiei and shame 
She heaved tin uncutaiii si^^n and followed Iiuk 
Wiapt in am I/I incut o\ci thi smouldiiiiig pik 
I saw obiiMon pass with giant sUides 
And while his visage woie ihi Ic s bcnntul smile. 

Haply these vast dunirs that tven ui rum shme 
*/ rcc/ not vhoHf*^" hi si id ih^y non are mim 

Bvron 

There ih auothci unnust ike ibU piooi of tlu wonderful 
civilization of tht mcient Hindus it is tlu ii irehiteotuic 
The inxgnificent Hindu temples thi spltndid pilires, the 
formidible foitb and tlu wonderful c ivts ire tiuly monu- 
ments of hum in genius and m iivi U of hum in industi) and 
skill They hive i xcited the idiiiii ition of Europi in ciitics, 
and hive elicited < xprebsions of woiidi i ind iin \7 ment from 
them Mrs. M.inning si>s lhe xnfunt arch i tor t me of 
India 18 bo amxzing thit the hist Eiiuipt in observers could 
not find terms sufficn ntly mteiiM to cxpiess thou wonder 
and admiration, and although the vividness of such emotions 
subsides on more intimate acquaintanee, the most sober critics 
Still allow that it is both wonderful and beautiful”- 

^ BavelTs Indian Sculpture and Painting, p 169 
* Ancient and ^cdiieval India, Vol I, p. 39J 
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Strength and durability, beauty and majesty are the 
characteristics of the Hindu style of architecture. Mahmud 
Ghaznavi writing to the Khalif fiom Mathura said that the 
buildings of India were surely not less strong than th** 
Mohammedan faith. Such expressions of wonder from one of 
the greatest fanatics that ever lived is significant evidence 
of the highest development of the art of architecture in 
India. 

Mr. Thornton says : “ The ancient Indian erected build- 
ings the solidity of which has not been overcome by thi^ 
revolution of thousands of ycars.”^ 

After speaking of Hintlu sculpture, Professor Webber 
continues : “A far higher degree of dev’elopment was attained 
by architecture of which some most admirable monuinenia 
still remain.” While describing the structure of a build 
ing, Mr. Elphinstone siys : “The posts and lintels of the 
d( ors, the panels and other spaces are enclosed and almost 
covered by deep orders of mouldings and a profusion of 
arabesques of plants, Howers, fruits, men, animals and imagi- 
nary beings ; in short, of every embellishment that the most 
fertile fancy could devi.^e. Ihese arabesques, the running 
pattern of ])lants and creep(»rs in particular, are often of an 
elegance scarcf'ly ajaulled hi mtij idher part of (he tvorhJ. ^ 
Mr. Havull in his remarkable book “ Indian Sculptors 
and Painting” de^'Cribes (pp. 110-1*11) the splendid ‘-lirint^ 
of Bdrdbiidilr, built in the eighth century, A.l)., and siys. 
“The great building from the basement to the .sevi*nth storey 
was adorned with a series of wondciful sculptures and 
reliefs extending in the aggregate ft»r a length of nearly 
three miles (p. 114) To compare them witU the 

‘ Thornton’s chapters from the Biitish History of India. 

* Weber’s Indian Literature, p. 274. 

'* El phin*- tone’s History of India, p. 160. The author also says 
** Perhaps the greatest of all the Hindu works are the tanks. The Hindu 
wellfl are also very remarkable.” 
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Panathenaic frieze of the Parthanoii would servo no useful 
purpose, thou;’h as aitistic achiovoincnts ui the highest 
the best Bdidbiuhlr scidptuios would not sutler by the 
coinpaiison. Tlnu-o it, as little kinship between the aoido- 
inic icfinenient of the Farthanoii sculptiiu s and this sup- 
roine’y devout and spent ineoiis art as theie is between liidi«m 

and Hellenic religious thought A very neai paiallel 

may be found in tiu* celebrated bronze doors of the Baptistery 
of Florence by Lorence Ghiberti, one ol the gr<‘at inastei- 
pieces t^f Italian art, ol which Michid Angelo is imported to 
have said that they were fit to 1 k‘ (lie gales of Paradise.” 
In tlie^e g itcs a number of FJiblieal scenes are treated in a 
sen s ot n hel panels w ith similar accc^ssones to those used 
b} th* Bdi<)hudur sculpuiis, n , the figuns aie aecompanied 
b> repii sent ilmns of t<oiipI(\s, houses, tiees, riomis, water ami 
landscape sub] 'cts. Tin I'^alian niislm Ims aehicned i 
tcclinieal tnumph which won im inin the i.iptuious applause 
ot the Virtibusi^ ot his diy, yi t by the' use uf jmrsjKJctive and 
an excessno uuinber ot planes ol rebel, in the attempt to 
prodiieo the illusion ot picton.d etrect^, he has sacrificed 
breadth and dignity and overstepped th»‘ limitations ot the 
plastic art. In spite ol its extraordinary t(*chnic.d i|U.dities 
the mam impression given by Ghibeiti’s m.isLer-|»ieee is that 
the artist was inoie eonceined m exinbilmg his skill to his 
tellow-citizi ns th ui in producing the most pert(*ct and 
reverent rendering ol the sieud sid>|e(*t 'Fin Btudbudui 
sculptors, with much dc'cper levereine ind less sidf* 
consciousness, show eonclusivt'ly th«it at is gi eater than 
artifice. The very simplicit}" and unallected nttivpJf of their 
style are much more impressive* and convincing tli.m the 
elaborate efforts ol the Italian who with all his wtjiidjrfuJ 
technique is far behind in im agination and artistic feeling. 
Specially in the magnificent cuiiventionalisni of the acceS' 
sories —the trees, buildings, ships, etc. — does the art of 
Bdrdbudfii rise <ibove the art ol Ghiberti. . . . The spiritual 
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power of their (Bdrdbuddr sculptors) art has broken the 
chains of technical rules, risen above all thought of wbai 
critics call right or wrong, and speaks with divinely-inspired 
words straight to the heart of the listener. In this heaven- 
born quality of inspiration European art has rarely equalled 

and never excelled, the art of Bdn')budur These B<5rd- 

bhdur sculptors have known how to convey the essence ol 
truth as it is found in Nature without obtruding their own 
personality or relying on ;iuy of the common tricks of their 
craft. Their art, used only in the service of truth and 
religion, has made their hands the obedient tools of aheaven - 
sent inspiration; and their unique power of realising this 
with a depth and sincerity unsurpassed in the art of any 
land or in any epoch, gives them a right to rank among the 
greatest ol the symbolists in t.he whole history of art. 
“ Mr. Ilavell concludes ‘ And while there is no living artisi 
within the boundaries of Europe who can produce anything, 
either in painting or in sculpture, to b(* placed side by side 
with these wonderful relieK and while the living traditions 
of this great art still linger in several parts of India, we 
establish schools to teach Indians painting and sculpture as 
they are taught in Europe, send out sculptors to decorate 
Indian buildings and Halter oiirselve.s that by the annuAl 
tine art exhibitions which amuse Anglo-Indian dilettanti we 
are helping to elevate the taste of the Indian public.’'* 

Of the sculptures in Prambanurn, Sir Stamford RaiUes, 
the British Governor of Java, says: *• In the whole course of 
my life I have never met with such stupendous and finished 
specimens of human labour, and of the science and baste oi 
ages long since forgot, oiowded together in so small a compass 
as in this little spot,'’ - 

‘ HaveU’ts India u ^culpiinv and Painting. He adds ‘‘ riie story or 
these iSoulptures of Bordbudur is a liberal art ediration in itself.”- 

p. 180 . 

History uf du\a. V<|1. 11, p. !.*» 
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The Hindu colonists from the Punjab who colonised 
Cambodia' in the fourth century A.D, carried with them the 
jirt traditions of the Cashmere School .ind built temples 
which according to Fergusson, “ are largi and as richly 
ornamented as any U) be found in any part ot the world.*’ 

Of the pagoda at Raineshwaram, Lord Valentia ^ays 
‘ The whole building presents magnificent appearance, 
which we might in vain scH»k uicquati language to 
describe.” “ 

After giving a dfscription of tin* pigoda at Chidam- 
baram, 27 miles south ol Porifhchei i \ Piotcssor Iloorcn 
says. ‘ On the othei side ot the luge tank is the most 
wonderful strnetiiu nt ill This is i Sriiictuary oi ehapel 
III the uiiddh* of .in enoirnous hall, Ji6() ft long X 260 ft 
in breadth, md suppoifed by npw uds ot one thousand 
pillars, eaeh thi]t\ KlI high .ind disposed in regular 
order**' Dr Robeitson thus speaks ol tiu Hindu arch iteetu 
rnl eleganct' ‘ Some of the oimmentai paits aie finibhcd 
with an elegance entitled to tin admnation ol the most 
iiigonious .irtist s ” ‘ 

The ca\f temples m not only pctiihai lo tins eonntry 
but show the hight si art i^lic genius ot tin* }HM)pl( IVofessoi 
Heereii thus speaks of tin Elor.i temples All that is 
great, splendid md oi n innmt il in .irehit* el un ibt)\ e ground 


* History ot .Ja\v«i, Vol 11, p, J 17 

* Tiavtls Vnl T, pp . 140 , JI4I iiiohumh rtts in Northern 

India HQmt ot whn h \\( u ascnbcdin Vsoki. i« H((irlMlto luivi Utainrd 
I height ot tiom 2 U 0 ti» 400 it md to tins <l in tin vninnnt ot tlu .0 
r^ma ddgaba in C( > Ion tni\t I'' 211 It ilimi the h m 1 ot tin ^lound ’ V A 
Smith’s Histoiy ot Fill! \it m liirli i ind G\ \ Ion 

^ Heticii’^ HistoiK il SI lu h< s, V id 11, p. 

^ Di. Rnhcilson s Woiks, Vol \II, Disumsition Goiu i inni^ liwliA, ’ 

l» Ih. 

‘ Sec HistoiiiaJ IJisiiicIiis, \ ol II pp. hO 70 “M«ignitudi, siys 
Professoi Wilson, “js not tin oiilv 1 1 « iin nt ol hi nit\ in tin iixtiii 
temples Thi fohimn^ in < ir\nl Nvith 40 il ih^rinn ind tilin ss ot iKsign 
Notice i*- taken ol thi numcious iciiiiius of ti mpks in \ iiious puls ol India 
I n which extreme architi<tni il 1m nit\ is to 1m tound.— Mill Hi*»toi\ ol 
India, Vol, II, ]>. Jo 
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is here seen^ also bcnealifa the earth — staircases, bridges, 
chapels, columns and porticos, obelisks, colossal statues and 
reliefs sculptured on almost all the walls, representing 
Hindu deities.” An English critic says “ All this wonderful 
structure, the variety, richness and skill displayed in the 
ornaments surpass all description.” * 

Mr. Grifiths says During my long and careful study 
of the caves I have not been able to detect a single instanci' 
where a mistake has be<‘ii madt‘ by cutting away too 
much stone , for, if once a slip of this kind occurred it 
could only have been repaired by the insertion ot‘ ;i piece 
which would have been a blemish.” 

Speaking of the Halebid temple, Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
says; “One of the most marvellous exhibitions of human 
labour to be found even in the patient East, The architce 
tiiral frame-work, it will b(‘ observed, is used rnninly as 
a back-ground for the display ot* an infinity ol superb decora 
tion, which leaves no s[>ace uncovei’ed and gives the eye no 
rest.”'* Of the liallari temples, Mr. V. A. Smith says : “ It 
is im[K)S8ible, we are assured, to describe the re(]uisitc finish 
of the greenstone or hornblende pillars, or to exaggerate the 
marvellous intricacy and artistic finish of th(' decoration in 
even the minutest details ...Both the intricate goome 
trical patterns of the ceilings and the foliated work covci 
mg every other part of the building exhibit the greatest 
possible exuberance ot v.-iried forms boldly designed and 
executed with consumiiiate mastery of technical details. No 
chased work in gold or silvt'r c(»uld possibly be finer, ami 
the pattei'zis to this day aie copied by goldsmiths, who take 
easts and moulds from them though unable to reproduce 
the sharpness and finish ot the originals.^ 


• AvialiL Kc'Mtuii'lu*', V 1*1, 111 , i> •10"», 

* The Paintings in iho Buddhist (’am Ti iiiph s i i V|cnn.i, 
' UiMtory ol Fim* Art in India. )*. ej 

‘ Hi'^toiN Fnu'Ait ni Imha. p. 14. 
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Professor Heeren s.iys ‘ It is not without an m- 
AOlimtary shudder that wo pass I, ho threshold ol thear 
spaoiouK ;:rrottoo‘5 and oompan* tho weight of those 

ponderous roofs with the <i}iparont slenderness and 
inadequacy of its support, an admirable and ingenious 
effect which must have required no ordinary share of 
abilities in the architect to oalculato and determine ' The 
learned Professor concludes ‘ Such are the seven Pagodas 
or ancient monuments so-oallod, at Mavalipurim on the 
Coromandel coast of which extraordinary buildings it will be 
hardly too much to assert that they wdll occupy a most dis 
tinguished place in tho scale of human skill and ingenuity/*' 
Baron Dalberg w'as greatly struck with the architecture 
of Dwarka, which ho calls ‘ the wcaidorful oity/' and says 
The natives of that country ( India) have carried the art of 
ex)n8trueting and ornamenting excavated grottoes to a mnoh 
higher degree of perfection than any other peopli\’ ^ 

Comparing the Hindu wuth tho Creek aial the Egyptian 
architecture, Profess(»r Hoctcu says " In the riohuess of 
decoration bestowed on their pilasters, and, among other 
things, in tho ex^'ciition of statues resenibling caryatides 
they (the Hindus) far surpass both those nations (the Creeks 
and Egyptians).” 

“The best Indian Sculpture, says Mr. E. 15 llaveli 
‘ touched a deeper note ot feeling and finer sentiments than 
the best Oroek.*’ * Mr. Havell gives in Plate XLII ahead 
of Buddha and say^ . “ There is in this art a depth and 
s]nrituality which never entered into t.he soul of Greece.*** 

Mrs Manning says • “ The caves are remarkable also for 
tho use of stucco and paint not merely on the walls but 


’ HlstuiK.ll KfsLMMhis, Vnl, II, |>. 7S s,ik\.i I’liUiniUt IS thi* tiariK «.t 

• h«‘ stulptoi f»t tht (Jiottofs (ft Klloi.i 

(ireogrtiphit'al Eplioiiifi ulfs, W\1I, p. I’i 

1{a\ ell’s Inclmn S<‘ulptuu‘ and Painlmg, p* H'J 

^ IbkU 
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on the roof and pillars. And the frets juid scrolls are of such 
beauty and elegance as to rival those at Pompeii and the 
Baths of Titus.* — The Kailas and the other excavations ol 
Western India excite oiir awe and w(»nder.**- She adds 
“ India is most famous for pillared architectiin^ ’’ The pillared 
colonnades or choultries connected with the Southern temples 
are the most extraordinary buildings.”® 

Buddhism gave a great stimidus to the development ol 
architecture in ancient India : and with the spread of Bud 
dhism in foreign cjountries, the Budilhistie style of aichitee 
ture was largely bori*owed by foreign nations. Pj^ofessor 
Weber hits the point when he says • “ It is, indeed, not 

improbable that our Wc^stern steeple s owe their origin to the 
imitation of the Buddhistic topes.”* 

Speaking of the Monolithic pillars of Emperor Asokii 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his History ol Fine Art in Indin 
and Ceylon (p. 22) says : “ The fabrication, conveyance and 
erection of monoliths of such enormous size — the heaviest 
weighing fifty tons — are proofs that the engineers and stone 
cutters of Asoka’s age were not inferior in skill and resource 
to those of any time or country.” ‘Of the Abacus of these 
monoliths Mr. V, A. Smith says: “Whatever the device 
selected, it is invariably well executed, and chi.selled with 
that extraordinary' precision and accuracy which characterise 
the workmanship of the Maurya age and have never been 
surpassed in Athens or elsewhere — p. 59.’ Of the capital of 
the Sarnath pillar, discovered in 1905 A.D., Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith says : “ It would be difficult to find in any country 
nn example of ancient animal sculpture superior or even 

* AiK'ient and Mediaeval India, Vol. I, p. 4U4. See altio Kergussoii ^ 
Hifttory ot Architecture, Veil. II, pp. 499-r>0l. 'I''he Karli ('ave is the m*«t 
perfect apecimen of the cave temples. 

* Ancient and Mediaeval India. Vol. II, p. 42U 

* Ancient and Medineval India, Vol. 1. p. 418 

^ Xadian Literature, p. 274- 
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equal to this beautiful art of arts, which successfully com- 
bines realistic modelling with ideal dignity, and is finished 
ID eveiy detail with perfect accuracy.” — History of Finr 
Art in India, p. 60. 

Speaking of the Jain columns in the South Kanara 
District, Mr. Walhouse says • " The whole capital and canopy 
are a wonder of light, elegant, highly-decorated stone-work ; 
and nothing can surpass the stately gr.ico of these boautifiil 
pillars, whoso proportions and adaptations t«} .surrounding 
scenery are always perfect and whose richness of decoration 
never offends.” ^ 

Speaking in 1908 A. D. ol tho inttuence of Indian Art 
on the art of Europe and Asia, Mr. E. B. Ha veil says • 
“ In the early centuries of the Christian era, and from this 
Indian source, came the inspiration of the great schools of 
Chinese painting which from the se\enth to the thirteenth 

centuries stood first in the whole world The influence 

of India’s artistic culture can be clearly traced, not only in 
Byzantine Art but in the Gothic cathedrals of the middle 
ages. Europe is very apt to dwell upon the influence of 
Western Art and Culture upon Asiatic civilization, but the 
far greater influence of Asiatic thought, religion and culture 
upon the Art and Civilization of Europe is rarely appi-aised 

at its proper value From tin* seaports ol her Western 

and Eastern coasts, India at this time sent streams of 
colonists, missionaries and ciaftsmen .ill over Southern Asia, 
Ceylon, Siam and far-distant Cambodia, Through China 
and Korea, Indian Art entered Japan about the middle of 
the sixth century. About A. D. 603 Indian colonists from 
Gujrat brought Indian Art into Ja\a .and at Borobudur, in 
the 8th and 9th centuries Indian Sculpture achieved its 
greatest triumphs. Some day when European Art criticism 
has widened its present narrow horizon, and learnt the 


^ Indian Antiquary, Vol V, p 3ii 
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foolishness nt using bhc art standards of Greece and Italy 
a tape wherewith to measure and appraise the communingh 
of Asia with the Universal and the Infinite it will grant the 
nameless sculptors of Borobudur an honorable place among 
the greatest artists the world has ever known.”* 

Col. Tod says: “The Saracen arch- is of Hindu 
origin,” and yet some would deny the existence of arch eh 
in the architectur(‘ of ancient India. ' Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
says : During tin* early centuries of the Christian era the 
Hindus km^w the principle of the true arch.” ^ 

Speaking of the methods which English critics of things 
Indian adopt, Mr Havcll says: “ If Indians wen? to appl\ 
to Europ<'an art the same methods of exegesis as arch- 
aBologists apply to Indian, it would be easy for them to leave 
Europe with hanlly n shred of originality.” ^ 

Sir William Hunt(*r says : “ Although Mohamedans 

brought th<‘ir now forms of architectun‘, nevertheless Hindu 
Art powiTfully assorted itself in the imperial works of the 
Mughals, and has left behind memorials which extort the 
admiration and astonishment of' our age. The palace archi- 
tecture of Owalior, the mosque^s and the mausoleums of Agra 


‘ ITavclfs Indian Sc*ulptuic .ind Painting. 

* T<kVs Hajastliaii. Vol, I, |», 7S1. Colonel Tod, upeaking ot the Adhat 

din-lca-Jhcmpii'a a1 AjintM*, 'stiys ; “ I may lurther, with this temple aud 

siei*een before um, Hpcoulate on the pos'.ibility ol itn having furnished sorat 
hints to the arehiteet«» of Europe. 11 i-> wcll-kuow'u that the yaraceiiif 
arch has crept into many of those btruc-tures called (^thie, erected in thr 
12th and 13lh conturies, when a nnurc Uorid style succeeded to the severity 
of the Saxon or Roman : but I believe it has been doubted whence the 
Saracens obtained their mcxJel ; certainly it was neither from Egypt iioi 
from Persia.” He then goes on to surmise that the influence of tne earl> 
Caliphs ot Baghdad (who were as enlighteiu*d as powerful), on European 
society was great, and that the victories of the Caliph’s lieutenants produce 
no trifling results to the arts, that ‘‘this very spot, Ajmer was visited bj 
the lirst hostile force which Islam sent aeross the Indus,’" and that the. 
arches ot the “ temple .it Ajmer may thus lie the models of the arches th.it 
were subsequently introduced amongst the Sarac'cns. 

• The finest example of the triumphal arches is at Barnagar, north 
of Quzerat, which is the richest specimen of Hindu art.”-~Elphinstone‘s) 
History of India, p. 163. 

^ History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 13. 

'' HaveU's Indian Sdnlpture and Painting, p. 10*. 
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md Delhi, with s^vti il nt Ihu *)ldn tmiplcs ut Southnn 
India stand iiniivallcd tor xa of (Hitlim md (iiboiaii 
wotdth ol oinaincnl 

When iiuiuijtlu aiutstoi oMhi Indi m Moghul d}nnsl\ 
withdiow hoidos tioni Noilhcin Indi i in I lOS diii 
I ivagini^ U with tin in<l swdhI hr took bnk \Mth luni in 
t ipims all tin masons who hid bndt the tainous niosqm u 
K(io/ibad in oid<i that flux nii^ht budd one hk< it u 
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oast ot an liinost iiiiii'ulhd iiehmss md b« iiildnl minntr 

* Hindu Pi 1 1 i | 

Hivcll Iiifh in S idplnii uitPnnlin ) » 
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It the vinou*. IntuMitunal Ixiidili n l 1 m F li i Indiiniri 
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has no aSiiiilv with lli Iinui nt t ImIi i ud w ih n in la t, thought 
md icligion, h ( ni v i lak* ii ni\ • it d IfUoitf i h lo_,i il i (oni 
iRicial iiitciLst in il ft d 1 1 r in mm a h Itl i O m n id I ho 

piritiial longiii».s iiul \\l i h i m ti Ool t li m tli In. nt t a 

i>coplc to lintl c\i)it ^bioii in then p ti^, niu le, anil liRii iil tiik » 
hold ot«*\mpith\ 111 111 Indmi 8 ill pin it lud Piiiiliii-, |» I 
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ness of floral ornaments which claiin and excite our warmest 
admiration.”^ 

"No nation" says Mr. V. A. Smith,- has “ surpasscid th* 
Indians in the variety and delicacy ot the flora! designs 
enriching their sculptures and ]Hcturos.'’ 

Speaking of a figure of Prajnaparainita, the Buddhist 
counterpart of Saras wati — Divine^ Wisdom — Mr. E. B. Havcil 
says: “The beautiful stone figure of* Prajuaparaniita from 
Java, now in the Ethnographic Museum at Leyden, is a won 
derful realization of these exalted ideals and worthy to rank 
as one of th<‘ most spiritual ereations ol art, Eastern oi 
Western.”-* 

“ Hindu sculpture,’ says Mr. E. B. Havell, “ has prt3dueeH 
a master-piece in the great stone alto --relieNO of Durg.i 
slaying the demon Mahisha, found at Singasari in Java, 
and now in the EthnogiMphic Musimm, Lt'vden . .. .Judged 
by any standard it is a wonderful work of' art, grandl\ 
composed, splendidly thorough in technupie, expressing with 
extraordinary pow<'r an<l concent rat (‘d passion th(‘ wrath and 
might of the supreme Benificence roused tt» warfare with 
spirit of Evil. The student will find in this phase of Indian 
imaginative art an intensity of feeling — a wonderful sug 
gestion of ehunental passion transcending all the feebh 
emotions of humanity — a revelation ot powers of the unseen 
which nothing in European art. has over approached, unles^* 
it be in the creations of Michel Angelo or in the miisn 
of Wagner * 

Of the colossal warhorse placed outside tht Southern facade 
of the black Pagoda at Kanarak in Orissa, built about th» 
middle of the thirteenth century by Nar^ingha I, Mr. Ha veil 
says: “Here Indian sculptors ha\e shown that they can 

* Hindu Mytholug^. Piot.voe, |» \ ii 

* Hifitory of Fine Ail m Indi.i, p. 7n. 

* Havell's Indian Sonlpturc and Painting, p. .>1. 

^ Havell*^ Indian Sculpture and P.vintiiig, p 1>J 
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express with as much fire aud passion ns the greatest 
European art the pride of victory .ind the glt»ry of triumphant 
warfare, for not oven the Ilonioru grand* in of the Elgin 
marbles surpasses the magnificent movenu nt and modelling 
of this Indian Achilles, aud lh(‘ superbly monument il war- 
horse 111 its massiwe stiength .ind \igour is not unworthy of 
comparison with V*Tocchios timous mastupuce at Venice*’’ 

‘‘The grand tempi* it Hiiolli (RajpnUin O,” says the 
English translator o1 Ucoions l[is((ui<*\l Ues* in lies, “eon 
tains unrivalled specimens ol sculpt uie, some p.iils of which, 
especially the heads, in the langn.im' *»t an *'}e witness would 
be no disgrace to Ivanovo himsell 

Colonel Tod, aftci < iiefiill}^ * xamuiiu^ ind i*\ploiing the 
r^miplc, exclaims ‘ To deseiihe its stupendous uid diversi 
fied architect me is impossibh it isilu'ofiuc ol lh< pen .done, 
bub the laboui would In endhss .In' to hn r < i/Aaws- 

fed iiarlfj and we aie pi rh ips now t*)i th(' hi^.t tune lully im 
presvsed with the heiut)- of Hindu siulptuu The columns 
the ceilings, the * xtiMii d looting w^lici*' OfU h ^loni presents a 
miniature temple, om* nsiug *>v<m uioth*M untd the eiown, by 
the urn-like <Iistr i<*t oui ittenliou *rhe ciivmg *>n 

the capital of each * olmnii would uspine p i^es ot e\pl in ition 
and the whole in spit* *>t it-» high inti*iuitv is lu womlerlul 
preservation. 

“ The doorway, w hicli is <lcsti*)ye(l musthi\« hooniunous 
and the remains that ( hoke up the inlci loi an highly inU*rest- 
ing. One ot these speeuneiis w is * ntn* md uniivalhd in 
taste and beauty ’ 

Even of the Indian ail of bln puscni «lay Mi llaveil 
says: “Europe of the present ilav h.is m ii t hii moie !•> 
learn from India th.ui to teaoli ^ 

* Indian At (lutes lu I* uni PiiniinK, |» 147 

Tod’s Rajasthiii, V^*)l IT, p 704. Col IcmI -u\*» ‘ In *-h(iii, >i 

would retiuiie the laboui ol s* v» lal nti'.t'. to* sjx months to *lo i]i\tiiin^ liU* 
justice to the wonders ot Bai olli 

* Ilavell’s Indian S( nipt uir ind Pouting p 130 
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II.— PAINTINc;. 

Writing on tho tcchnuiuo <>t tho AjanUi paintings. 
Mr. Griffiths, who super] ritenflc( I the copying of them by his 
students in the Bombay School of Art, says truly: — 

“The nrtists who painted thc*ni wer^giants in execution 
Even on the vertical sides of the walls some ot the lines, 
which were <lrawii with one .swi^ep of the brush, strack iiu* 
as being very woinlerful , but when I saw long, delicab 
curves drawn without faltering, with etpial precision, upon 
the horizontal surface of a coiling, where the diffitsulty of 
execution is increase>(l a thousandfold it ajipc'ared to me 
nothing less than miraculous." * 

“The Chinese Schools owed their inspiration originally to 
the art of India. In the e.irly centuries of the (yhristiari era 
the traditions ot Indian religious art had been taken into 
Turkistaii and China by Indian liuddhist missionaries and 
craftsmen, and bv Chiuesi* students taught in Indian 
Universities." - 

Abul Fazal, the .Mohaiuiiiedan historian, says ol Hindu 
painters ‘Their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Fe>v unletMl in tlie whole worhl .are found <M)ual to them." ' 
Even Mr. INlill -"^avs “The Hindus copy with gieat exactness, 

even from nature They divnv portraits both of 

individuals and of groups wdth a minute likimcss." 

Mr Ha\ell says. “Among llembrandt’s pen and ink 
studies colleeLi'd in the British Museum, the Louvre aud 
elsewhere, a numboi ha\e been identified as copies oi 
adaptations of Indian miniatures, and it has been shown that 
from them chiefly, Rmnbrandt derivi*d the Oriental atinos- 
phero for his Biblical subjects.’ 

^ Liuli.tit AiitU|U.ir3 , V’ol. Ill, p, 

HiivelTs Indian yt ulpture and Painting, p iSo. 

* Bl*i'*hnian’*' Am i* Akli<in. Vi»l. I, p 10*' 
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Mr. Vincent A. Sinith in hi.s Histuiy ef Fine Art in 
ludin and Ceylon (p. (i) says 'fhe ivniark.ihli' success 
attained by Hindu Art, both plastic lUnl pictori.il m tin 
treatment ot plant motivts ami the n‘prost‘nlaiion of in- 
digenous animals is unsurpassed ’ 


III._WEA\ IN(J. 

The whole world without art .md dies'^ 

Would be but one great wildeinesH. 

— Ih Ti I II 

Indians, e\cn of the present day, are reinark.ihle for their 
delicacy of sense, especially their nicety of tou(*h Not only 
is their observation very accurate and minute, whieh h.is 
given a peculiar charm to their poetry and their tine arts, but. 
their delicate and tactile sensibility, with their general 
delicacy of sense, has enabled them to achieve a p(‘euliar 
[excellence in many of the industrial arts ami manufactun^s. 
Mr. James Mill says: '‘The delicate framt* of the* Hindu is 
xccom])anied with an aciit<*n(*ss of external sense, particularly 
)f touch, which is altogether unrivalleil, and the fh'xibility of 
[lis fingers is e(|ually remarkable.”’ 

Mr. Orme says : “ The haml of the Indian cookwench 

?hall be more delicate than that, of an European beauty. The 
ikin and features of a porter shall be .softoi- than those of a 
professed petit maitrea. The women wind off’ the raw silk 
Tom the pod of the worm. A single pod of the raw silk is 
livided into 20 ditfenuit d('grees of fineness, and so ex(jui.site 
8 the feeling of these women that whilst th»‘ thread is runn- 
ug through their fingers so swiftly that th(*ir eye can be of 
lo assistance, they will break it off’o.xactly as the assortments 
*hango at onee tioni the first t«» ih<‘ twentieth, f?'om the 
lineteentli to the s(‘con(l 

* Mill’s India, V"ol. II, p. 17. 

People end Government of Hiudustan, pp. 409 and 413. 
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It appeai-s that nature herself hab bestowed the gift ot 
excellence in arts and inanufaetnivs oti the patient, skilful 
Hindu The otlior nations appear to be eonstitiilionally unfit 
to rival the Hindus in the finer ojierations of the loom, as 
well as in other arts that depend upon the delicacy of sense. 

Nature gave India another advantage. Mi. Mill says 
“ His (Hindu) climate and soil conspired to furnish him with 
the most extpiisite material for his ait, thr fivest coitmi which 
the earth i>rodaceK * ' 

Mr. Biphistom* speaking of Indian cotton cloth, says, 
“ the beauty an<l dolif*aey of which was .so long admired, and 
which, in fineness of t('\turo, has never yet been approached 
in any country.”- Mr. .Muiray says- “ Its fabrics, the must 
beautiful that human art has anywhere produced, were sought 
by merchants at the expensi^ of tlu^ greatest toils ami 
dangers.”"* 

Mr. Thornton says that the Indian muslins are *' fabrics ol 
unrivalled delicacy and beauty.’*'* 

Mr. Both, ill his work, “ Cotton Manufactures of Dacca.” 
says that Aurangzeb once reproved his daughter for showing 
her skin through her clothes. The daughtei justified 
herself by asserting that .she had on .si‘ven suits, or /ama-s/ 


* Mill’s History' of India. Vul. II. p, 17. This bIiowb that India ib 
<‘apable of producing and ui ancient tiiucH did piodncc tlie finest cotton used 
m weaving. In thoHe dayu India had not to look to Egypt and America foi 
I'Ottun of a Buperior ijuality to enable her to iiianufacture finer muslins to 
1 ‘lothe her sons and daughteis. It would be inlerubting to many to leaii> 
that eotton is thought to ha^e “ reacdied Europe in the time ot the Crusade, 
through the medium of the Arabs, the Aiab woid huta IxH'oniing oin (‘otton 
Mrs. Manning’s Anoient and Medi.oval India, Vol. TI, p. Sfifi 

Elphinstone’s History ot India, jip. 103, 164 

' Murray’s History of India, p. 27. 

* Thornton’s Chapters ol the British History ol India. Buddha forbid‘> 
the use of tine muslin by religious woiiieti, because he once saw (lang-Dgah 
ino (a woman having upon hei a very fine linen which waH sent to Gsal-rgzal 

the king of Kalighana) naked while •'he was wealing a full muslin dress 
See also Journal ok the Asiatie Soeiet^^ of Bengal, VI, IS37 “Cosma’*' 
Aiialy‘'is qf the Dulva.” To give an idea ol the value ol sueh fine muslins 
Dr. Watts says that in 1776 A.l)., the finest muslin reached the xiriee i>t 
£66 per piece (Textile Manufaeiures, p. 79). 

Mr. Elphinstone says ** Gold and silver brocades were also tavoui 
ites« and were, perhaps, original manufactures in India.’* See Cokbrooke, 
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Atler comparing the finest fabrics of India and of England, 
Dr. Watson decides in favour of the Indian fabrics. He finds 
the yarn finer than any yet lyroduced in Europe, whih' the 
twisting given to it by the Hindu hands makt'S it more 
durable than any machine-made fabric. 

“ Shawls made in Kashmir,” says Mrs. Manning, arc still 
unrivalled.”^ Even James Mill says* “Of the exqiiisit»‘ 
degree of perfection to which the Hindus h.ivc c.arried tho 
productions of the loom it would be idle to offer any descrip- 
tion; as there are few objects with which the inhabitants of 
Europe an* better acquainted, whatever may hav(* been the 
attainment in this art of other nations oi‘ antiquity (the Egyp- 
tians, for example, whose fine linen was so taninently prized), 
the manufacture of no modern nation can, in delicacy and 
fineness, vie with the textuie of Elindustan.”-’ 

Mrs. Manning says. “Some centiiiics bt*fore our ('ra they 
produced muslins of that exquisite texture which (*ven our 
nineteenth century machinery (‘annot surpass.” The* 
Encyclopaedia Britannica says that thi* exquisitely-flm' 
fabrics of cotton have attained to such perfection that the 
modern art of Europe, with all the aid of its wonderful 
machinery, has never yet rivalled In beavtjf the pioduct of 
the Indian loom.” * 

A critic says “Carpets aie made at Alasnlipatum with 
unrivalled Elindu ta.ste” lc» which Mis. Manning adds* 

Afiiatic Resuai'chehy Vol. V, p. Ul. Hmlra \amla Tanfru, iii .iii enumeration 
of Hindu castes, mentioziB Pnniliactui oi Pattasuti.itiSins, oi leedcrs of silk 
worms and silk twisters this autlioiit>, tlicielon*, in » oiijuih tion with (li< 
frequent allusion to silk in most aiu leiit Sanskiit Ijooka, iiiay he tonHidereil 
as decisive of the question, provided the antiquity ol the 'I'aiitia he allowed, 
ot which Mr. Colebiooke seems Ui haM* no djiuht. Silk is, inoieover, men 
tioned throughout the Ar< hipelag<» hy its Saiiskiit name, S^iOn, whicli 
proves its Indian origin. 

» The presentation of KaRhiiiii shawls to Sita supplies an additional 
proof in favour of the high antiquity ot these celeliratea fabnes.’' 

* MilVs History of India, Vol. II, p.l6. 

* Ancient and Mcdiceval India, Vol I, p. 

* Knoyclopiedia Britannica. p t4t» (Wea\ing) 
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** Carpets have also been made* in later days in Government 
prisons, under British ‘-ujierintondence , the result proves 
that we musf nof attempt to teach art to hidia'' ^ 

Dr, Forbes Watson, in his work on the Textile Manufac- 
tures of India gives an interesting account of a series of 
experiments made on both the European and the Indian 
muslins, to determine their claims to superiority. The result 
was altogether in favour of the Indian fabrics. He con- 
cludes : ‘ However viewed, Ihei eforo, our manufacturers have 

something still to do. With all oui machinery and wond- 
rous appliances wo have hitherto been unable to produce a 
fabric which, for fineness or utility, can equal the woven air 
of Dacca, the product of arrangements, which appear rude 
and primitive, but which in reality arc admirably adapted 
for the purpose.’* 


IV.— STEEL AND IRON MANUFACTURES. 

As regards iron munufaetures. Professor Wilson says* 
‘'Casting iron is an art that is ])ractised in this manu- 
facturing country (England) only within a few years. The 
Hindus have the art of smelting iron, of welding it, and 
of making steel, and have had l.hese arts from times 
immemorial.”" 

Dr. Ray says ; “ Coming to eom])aratively later times, we 
find that the Indians were noted for their skill in the 
tempering of steel. The blades of Damascus were held in 
high esteem, but it was from India that the Persians, and, 
through them, the Arabs learnt the secret of the operation. 
The wrought-iron pillar close to the Kutub, near Delhi, 

» Ancient and Media*\al India, Vol. II, p. 363. Professor Heereii 
says: “The variety of cotton fabrics mentioned even by the author ot 
PeripluB as articles of commerce is so great that we ran hardly suppose the 
oninner to have increased afterwards.” 

* Mill’s History of India, Vol. II, p. 47 
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which weighs ten ions and is some 1 500 yoais old, the 
huge iron girdeis at Pun the omunonul gitos ot »Soimiith 
and the 24? het wi ought non gun it Nui\ u lu momi 
inents ol a b)i gone iit iruJ bcai siltnt biu ( lotjiu nt 
testimony to the niaivcllou‘- in< t illuigu il iltiuud b> 

the Hindus 

Mcinutictming sti « I howtvd is \ \n} iiu icnl ait and 
>vhat IS tenuiika})l( is that stetl in uh in nicient India lian- 
as good as thi be>t steel ium mimitiiluud in Kuiopo oi 
Americi. In 1913 14 Mi Hhuidiiku Siipdt ol Vn biology 
Western Cm le' discoMiLd Iwj* [)ic is )t sti i I iiiidii in 
old column m ii IJhils i ((iwilioi Stite) ind suit them foi 
examination to Itobeit 11 idfu Id in »vj)iit on non 

matters On inil^sing it h< lound tin [mu lo bi of sui h 
unusual lalue ind iiitiiist tbil in hi^ pnsKhnlid iddiess it 
the meeting of tlu Tiiidi) Sueiel} in Vo\enil)»i list In 
could not help rn ikin^ a |)i online n I im ntion >1 it Om ot 
the spcci il points In sji;ys is tint not u itlist niding the l«uge 
numbei of specimens »t inta nl non uid siippos* d ste( I 1 
ha\c examined dm iiig 1 In 1 ist h w \i us noiu ol tium ha\i 
sufficient caiboii lo be tciiii d st( < 1 in )iii inodeiii time 
meaning 9 his sp» cinn n is piobiRl} tin hi^t to be c \hihited 
in modem tunes »t in ineieiit pn ol lii^h (iilxuistci) 
which has been hudened by quiiuhing Mi nhindaikii 
adds It IS impossible to imiiiu 1 1n im[)oi I iin e‘ fit this 
discoveiy It ivould hi\i bun * )nsidirc<l tin hi 

of archjeological bl isphcmy if tln^ hid bei ii told 
Hindus (ould minufietiiie stii 1 ind tint iv<n 
as B. C 140 t which dite ilii (oliimn his 
tissigned ' 

Regarding the Kutub pillii Kcigusson siys 
however, been yt t coiicc tlv isi ( itaiin d \\Jix< it'- 
Theie IS an inscription upon it hut without 

i, ityieldeth * flAme 

^ Progicsfc Kepuil ol thi Xnh >1 >^1 ilSuii \ i Ji^xaf India, Vol II, 
loi the year endiue M 11 h pp W ho 
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the form of its alphabet, Prinsep ascribed ifc to the third or 
fourth century. Mr. Fergusson continues : Taking A.D. 4(K) 
;i8 a mean date — and it certainly is not lar from the truth — it 
opens our eye* to an unsuspected state of affairs, to find the 
Hindus at that age capable of forging a bar of iron largci 
than any thfit havi' been forged even in Europe up to a ver^ 
late date, and not frecpu ntly even now. As we find them, 
however, a few centurii‘s afterwards using bars as long as this 
lat in roofing the porch rif the l.c’uiple at Kanariic we must 
now believe tlmt they wen* much more familiar with the list 
oi this metal lhan they afeerwards became. It is .almost 
equally startling to find that after an exposure to wind and 
rain for lourt(*en ceiituric^' iL is unrusted, and the capital and 
inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when pul. ii]> 
fourteen centuries ago Th(*rc is no misUikc* about the pillni 
being o( pure iron. General Guiiningham had a bit of it 
analysed in Imlia by Dr. Murray, and miother portion Wfis 
analysed in ihe school of mines here by Dr. Percy. Both 
found it pure malleabii* iron without any alloy. 

Mrs. Manning says. “The superior cpiality ol Hindu steel 
has long been known, and it is werthy of record that the 
celebrated Damascus blaJles, have been traced to the work 
.shops of Western India. She adds: “Steel manufactured in 
Outoli enjoys at the present day a reputation not inferior to 
that of the steel mailc at Glasgow and Sheffield.” = Mrs. 
'"‘^nning also says. “It seems probahle that ancient India 
‘Bscd iron more than sufficient lor her wants, and that 

hccnicians fetched iron with othc‘r merchandise from 
high estet 

through ti 

The wroiigh __ 


^ Ancient aiul M 

Bays: “The variety Kastern Architecture, p. .*>()S ; Kd. 1899. 

PeripliiB as articles of t ^ 

ontnner to have increasdiiTBMil India, Vol. II, p. 865 

* Mill’s History of Iiuyval India, Vol, II, p. 364 Sec also (Jonimercc. 
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V ^OTHER ARTS 

Pbobessou Weber sa>s The skill ot the IiKhaus in the 
production of delioitc woven fibrics m the mixing of colouis 
the working of metils \nd pitcious stones the preparation 
>f essences and in all mannoi of technical <irts hss from earl\ 
times tn]i>yed \ woild wide celobiiU ^ * 

Professor Wilson says Thry had acijiiiicd lemarkablt 
profacienov in niinv oi th< oinmuritil ind useful uts ot 
lite”- 

As leg lids ilyung \li Elphinstone sav^ The brilliane\ 
iiid peiinaiienet of inaii} ot thi dyi s hi\< not yet been 
t (jualled 111 Eiito|)« Hi \dds The biillnncy of then dyes 
1 leniaikcd on is well is thin skill in m inulictuies ami 
imitations ot foii ign obj<tts ‘ 

l)i Tenn(t and f^en Jfi Jaim s Mill iHimt th it the 
Indian (olouis u< the most bi ilinnt on eiith The Hindus 
wtie tht i iilicst niU( n who dis(o\(!cd thi vit ot extracting 
I olouis liotn pi ints Thi names by which s( vei d plants are 
known in ton igii eouritius beat tistimony to this fact 
liidigo IS so I ili<<l itti I fiuiia Pliny used to wiite 
t mhco 

After iiK lit lolling tint ii<ih iiiiihi i givis ncipis toi 
utificiil imirdions of n itm il flowir scents itc, Di Ray 
''liya To thesL < I i>»sis of pioJission il * xpei ts wi re due throe 
ot th* gieat Indini discovciits in tlu * heinic.il aits ami 
mauuiactuies which « n ibled liuLi to command for more than 
I thoiisind ytais tlu m iikets *»t tlu Kist as well as the West 


* VVebei’s Indian Lite i ituit, \> > 

Mill 8 Histoiy ot India, Vol II, i» - W 
History ot India, p 164 

‘ Hiatoiy of lndi ‘1 p 243 Sto Stiabo, lib x\ p 161 
® He says ‘ Cast the i iglit iiidico upon the li\e coala, it vuldeth a 
>l most excellent puipk ” Manning s Ancu nt and Medi‘e\ al India, Vol II, 
p 306 
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and •iecured to hei an easy and universally recognised 
pre-eminence among the nations of the world in manufaotun^s 
and exports.” ‘ 

Bancroft gives much praise to thi* ‘ natives of India toi 
having inany thousand years ago discovered means b} 
which the colourable in ittei of the plants might bi‘ extracted 
exygenated and precipitated from all othei matters combined 
with it.” Even IMill is constniined to say Among the ait^ 
of the Hindus th.it of prmtiiu* .mil dyeing their cloths hu^ 
b€»en celebrated and the bcjiuty and brilliancy .is well i 
tliirability of the colours thev produce aie worthy of .parlieu 
lar praise.” ^ 

Mr. Elphmstone sa\s The taste loi minute iinuinieiUN 
fitted them to excel in goldsmiths' work.” ‘ 

Professor Ilecren ‘The art ot working m ivoi\ 

must h.avc .attained a high degiee of perfection ” 

What is mo.st remarkable, howevei, is the simplieit} ♦»! 
their processes and the exceedingly sm.ill number of tin 
instruments with which they work Stavormus writes 
“Their artificers work with little .ippar.itns and so fevs 
instruments that an Europe in would be astonished at then 
neatness and expedition.”^ 

Dr Mann, Principal, Agiicultnral College, Poona found 
the mortar u.sed in an ancient column near Bhils<i ‘ to \u 
lime mortar of the best kiml.” ‘ This an.n lysis,” he says, giv*-' 
the idea of a well-made mortal, prepared with i full lecogni 
tiou of the purpose served by sand and clayey mattei u« 


* History of Hindu Chmiiistry, Vol. II, p. 183 

* Mill’s India, Vol. II, p. 21. “ lu some ot the ddicate inaiiutactiue'> 

however,*’ says Mill, “ particulaily in weaving, spinning, and dyeing, tin 
Hindus rival all nations as in the tabi ication ot trinkets too.” Piotessof 
Heeren says: “The dress of the Hindus seemed ex traordinauly w hi tcM* 

the t^reeks.”— Historical Kcsearches, Vol. II, p. 272. 

* Elphinstone’s History ot India, p. 164 “ The Hindus cut the preciou-' 

•tones, polish them to a high degree of biiUiancy and set them neatly 
gold ana silver.”— Mill’s History of India, Vol. II, p. 30. 

* Stavorlnus* Voyage, p. 412. Foster was astonished to see their mstiu 
meats and their «iinple processes. — Asiatic Kesearches, Vol II, p. 272. 
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making the material as well as lime In this respect it 
ippears to be fai in advance of many Phoenician uid Qicek 
mortars, which contain fu too lilth sand toi tlu best it suits 
\h Bhandarkai fuithcr sajb This \\«\s uiothoi sUrtling 
dibcovti^ lb all xicha ologists it com meed that thi 
)ld Hindus did not know the um ot Innc niortii This w iv, 
l)elie\ed to have bit3n hist iiiliodiucd into liidn by th( 
Mu ham mad ins, ind to hold iheitfou tint it \vislvno>Nntn 
them itsuchaneul} ]iciiod is HC 2^)0, to wliiih tinu tin 
brick has lo be asciibtd u is lonsidcitd to bt i mere 

hgmcnl'ot th< nnai:»iii ition Di Manns m ilyMs ho\\i\ci 
U stioys inobhi i chei isln d be lu f ' 

Di Roylc Is of opinion tin* th snsIlih n\ lol iiiori ot 
lops has bci n lUineil inim Indi i Tin Hindu t irnu i un 
leistands < vtiLinely 11 ho\ to niiintnn llu ))iodiuti\< 
|M)>N ti ot Ills bill I 

Piolessoi Wilson sivs I iu use ol glass loi windows is i 
piool c>l civilization that luitin i (ott k noi Koman m hin nient 
firesen ts 

Phil} si}s lint llu b( st ghsN \« i niadi w is Indian 
gl iss * 

Ui Foibcs \N asm s«\s llu Niu(l\ )t Indnn Jii might 
in iiuinbciltss ways iiiipiOM llu < bai u h i »1 llu <\<rvdT\ 
ntieles iiomid ns ( Lnglishnu ii> 


PiOoics Rtpoil >1 tlii Aich il S n \ t In h i Wj^ifmCn U 

I 1 thb xbu bndmg Mauh lyio, u (>0 

Mil Roxbuigh tJilh ippi )t th lli I \ i n i nitui sir 
I Muruo bivllb it ‘ I ^ uil s\ It 111 
Mill India, \ ul 11 i» ‘lt» 

Ra> s Histoiy i Hindu Lluinisti\, \ jl 11 p L iiid 

iiirioib ol \ iiiuub kin 1 i m ntion d, ih |1 mi il \ 1 I nn^ w II 
lvtio\in 1» 

- Loid Hutlciinonct ‘Hiid ‘ J h W tin*' till nu h t j kain lioiii tin 
l.abt in lUdUcis j1 duss Ol Ui iinulidi pi t I th At Mi Miunuut 
ays, An\ dit-sb niou pLilcill> b n\ nunt to u dk ti sit i ) In in, it 
would li< imposMhl t no nit \ii i n ml VT duM) Indii \rl 11 
P 158 
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Chamber'e Encyclopaddia says ‘'In manufacture, the Hin 
dus attained to a marvellous perfection at a very early 
period, and the Courts of Imperial Rome glitleied with gold 
and silver brocades of Delhi. 'Fhe muslins ot Dacca wen 
famous ages ago throughout the civilize*! world. In th* 
International Exhibition *»t 1852, splendid specimens ol 
gorgeous maniitactures and the patient industry of the Hin 
dus wor*' displayed. 'rc\iile labrich of inimitable fineness 
tapestry glittering with g<‘ms. rich embroidiuaes and brocades 
t'arpets wond**rful for the ox(|iiisilc harm*uiy ol colour, enamel 
of the most brilliant hii*3, inlaid u.ires that reiiuire high 
magnifying power to re\eal their min!it*mess, furniture most 
elaborately carved, s won Is of curious forms and (‘.vccUcnt 
temper arc amongst the obiects that prove t.h*' f^erfficiioit ni 
arf in India.'" ^ 


‘Uhtiniher^ Kticv (>iopa*dm, p nio* 
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But. nutnbt^t^ot iiidu'^lrioii*' hand" 

A nafiiouV wealth is counted ; nuiiibei*' iai--r 
Warm cmnl.ition , when* that \iitue dwolK 
Phrrr will be trathe h «^eat ; then* will she build 
» Her nt h ernpoi luin 

1 1. AV^» 

THouciH Iridi.ms li«iv» |>i.u*i.n* ill\ n<> hind now in thi 
oommrrci' ol IIk* world, yd thi'n* w«is i iimr wdnui t hew won 
t.ho iTmsler.s oi llu' mmIioiik* tr.ido ot KniojM* Asia and Alnc.i 
The}' built *^hn)s n«ivi»if.UcMl tho mm an<l Indfl in blioir hands 
.'ill the thr<*«ids <d ml(*! n.it lori/d (*<triirn<‘M*i* whotlior farnod 
on overland or by mm 

As then iinmeiise wcmIiIi w.is in j),nt the icsult ol iilnui 
f*xton.sive tranc with othci countries so w(‘i(* t.ln^ matchless 
fertility «»f th<* Indian soil and nmnb( i Ics^, prodin'ls of Hindu 
arts and indnstin ^ the <aiisi ol t he j'IIoi inons (le\ <d<»pinerif 
of the cornirn'ree of aneicnl liidi.i As (^)W|h‘i s.iys 

* AihI It a hoiuidh as pknt\ lu* tin n)l»» , 

Trade is n i^oldon »»iidlo ol lli< ^lolx 

India, which, .n e'oieliiit^ to Cyhainbt i '> lom*^ clo|nHiia. has 
been celebratef] dunno in. my foi i(s valuable nnturai 

productions its beautiful ni.unifacliiu and eosth inerchan 
disp,”’ was, says th< Kncyloi).! dn Ib’itaiiniea ‘once (he 
seat of connneiee. 

Mrs. Manning says Thi indirect evidence afforded by 
the presence of Indian products in olhoi etuintru'S coincides 

* Chambers Knej LiopcCilm, Vol. V, p. >3f> 

Encyolopivdia Bntannica, Voi. XI, p. 44tt 
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with the direct testimony of Sanskrit literature to establish 
the fact that the ancient Hindus were a commercial people.’** 
She concludes '* Enough has now been said to show that 
the Hindus have fvei been a commercial people/** 

Dr. Caldwell says It appears certain from notice^ 
contained lu the that* Aryans ot the age <it Solomon 

practiced foreign irdde in oeean-gomg vessels ” ' 

Professor Heereii says “The Hindus in their most ancient 
^\orks ol ])octry an* n (Ui'seiifed as a ronimereial people/*^ 

In the Rig Vedfi, a passage (I. 2o7) lOjiresents Yarn ii.4 
having a full knowledge ol the sea routes, and anothet (J 
56*2) speaks ol ini'rchanls going (werywhere and trcipient 
mg every part of tin* sea lor gain 

The Ramayana lelers to iht' Ya\an l)\ipa and Sinarna 
iJvipa (Ja\d and Smrilia) and to the Lohfit Soffurif or tin 
Red Sea 

HW wFwifii II 

The late Piofessoi Hiihler says “ Keleionces to sea 
voyages arc also lound in tc\o of the most .ineieiiL Dharniu 
Stitras ’ 

The diamas Sakuulala KaLiiu\ali ol king liarsha 
Sisupalvadha of Magha, relates stoiK's ol mm voyages c»l 
merchaiitb and others, and the labulous literature ol Indis 
IS replete with stories t)l sea vogages by Hindus. 

The author ol 1 adian tUnppintj recently published, says * 
Foi full thirty ccntuiies India stood out as the \ory heart 
of the old world and maintained hei position as one of the 
loremost niaiitime <*oimtries. She had ••olonies in Pegu 

' Ancient and Mediccval India, Vui. 11, p 

^ Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol II, p 354. 

^ Gratnmoi ot the Diavidian Languagcb, 122. 

^ Hecreii’b Historical BcBcarches, Vol. 11, p. 266. 

• Indian Shipping, by R. Mukei joe, p. 4 Iniroduotmn 
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in Cambodia, in Java, in Sumatra, in Borneo and even in 
the countries of the Farther East .is tar as Japan. She 
had trading settlements in Southern China, in the 
Malayan Peninsula, in Arabia .md in all the chief cities ot 
Persia and all over the east coast of Africa. She cultivated 
trade relations not only with the countries of Asia, but with 
the whole of the then known world, including the countries 
under the dominion of the Rtunan Empire, and both the 
Bast and West became the theatre of Indian eomiuercial 
activity and gave .scopti to her naval I'liergy and throbbing 
international life." According to R. Sewell, “ there was 
trade both by sea ami overland with Western Asm, Greece 
Rome and Egypt a.s well as China and the East.”' 

Mr. Rhys Davids says* “Communication both inland and 
foreign was of course eftceted by caravans and water. The 
caravans are doseribed as consisting of 500 charts lirawn by 
oxen. They go both east and west from Bennres and Patna 
as centres. The objective* was probably the parts on the West 
Coast, those on the sea board of Sobira (the Sophir ‘Ophir 
of the Septuagint) in the Gulf of Cutch or Bharukaccha 
From here there was interchange by se.i with Baveru 
(Babylon) and probably Arabia, Pheenioia ami Egypt 
Westward mei’chants arc often mentioncil .is taking ships 
from Benares or lower down at Champa, ilropping down the 
great river, and either coasting to Ceylon or adventuring 
many days witliout sight of land. Suvaruabhumi (Chryse 
Cbersonesus, or possibly iiiohisivc of all th«* coast of Farther 
India).*' 

In Sanskrit books we constantly read of merchants 
traders, and men engrossed in c*ommercial pursuits. Manu 
Smriti, the oldest lawbook in thi* world, lays down laws to 
govern commercial disputes having reference to seaborne 

^ Imperial Gazetteer, New Edition, Vol. 11, p. 825. 

* The Journal of the Royal Aeiatio Society for 1001. 
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traffic as well a» th<' inland and overland oomineroe. In 
Sakuniala ue learn of the importance attached to commerce, 
where it is stated “ that a mei chant nami^l Dhanvriddhi, who 
had extensive eomrnercc* had been lost at sea and had left a 
fortune many millions In Nalff and Damyantiy too, 
we meet with similar incidents. 

Sir W Jones IS of Opinion that the Hindus “must have 
been navigatois in thi' «ige of Manu, because bottomry is 
mention(*d iii it.’* In the llawayana. the practice ol 
bottomry is distinctly noticed Mr. Elphinstone says : *'The 
Hindus navi oak the i»cean as early fis the age ol *iVlanu*s 
(^ode becaiist* \m‘ lead in it of mi*n well aoijuainted with sea 
\ oyages ” 

xXccoiding ti» l*iofessor lVI«ix Diiiu ker ship-building was 
known in «mcieiit Indi.i about 2000 lk(\ It is thus cleai 
that the Hindus uaxigated the ocean from the (Miliest times 
and th.it they (‘ariied on trade on an ex fensivt* scjile with 
all the impoitant natitiiia of the whole wa)rld. 

Mr A M, Jackson, I C S., says “ The Buddhist Jatakas 
and some of tht* Sanskrit law^ books tell us that ships from 
Bhroach ami Supar.i tr.ideil with Babylon (Baveru) from 
the 8th to the Gth century B.C.” * 

Rev J. Foulkt*s says l^ht* bid is now scarcely to be 
doubted that the rich Oriental nien^handise of the days of 
King Hiiaiu .md King Solomon had its starting place in the 
seaports of Dakhaii ( Dccc.in), and that with a very high degree 
of probability some of tlu' most esteemed of the spices which 
were <*arried into Eg}pt by the Miilianitish merchants of 
(Jenesis xxwii. 25-28 and by Hie sons of the Patriarch 

^ Asiatic irU St aiihes, Vul. II, p. 2S1 Maim speaks of ** merchants who 
trathc beyond the sea and bung presents to the king.”-- -India in Greece. 

^ See Rama^ana, JII, 237 

* Filphinbtonc's History ot India, p Idb The word used in the original 
fur aea is not applicable to inland waters." 

* Bembay Chty GajMtteer, Vok IX, obap IV, p. 3 
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Jacob (Qen. xliii. 11) had been cultivated in the spice 
gardens of the Dakhan.^ 

The age that produced such enterprising Brahman 
missionaries who led the Barbarian conquerors captive and 
spread the light of Brahmanism beyond the eastern 
mountains and seas, also produced many mighty seamen. 
Pliny the elder (A.D. 23-79) writes: ‘‘The same Nepos, 
when speaking of the northern circumnavigation, relatas 
that to Q. Metellus Gelcr, the colleague of Africanus in the 
consulship, but then a proconsul in Gaul, a present was given 
by the*King of Suevi, consisting of home Indians who, sailing 
from India for the purpose of commerce, had bocm driven by 
storms into Germany. 

The Yiiktikalpataru classifies ^hips accoidmg to their 
Sizes and shapes. The Rajavafliya s\ys that the ship in 
which King Sinhaba ol Brmgal .sent IVincc Vijaya, accoiumo 
dated full 700 passengers, and the .ship in which Vijayas 
Pandyan bride was brought over to Ceylon carried 800 
passengers on board,- The shi)) in which Buddha in the 
Supparaka Bodhisat incarnation made his voyages from 
Bharukachha (Broach) to t he “ sea o! the .seven gems,”"' carried 
700 merchants l)esidt*s himseii The Sci'tYiiiddu VcLTiijo 
Jataka meiitu»ii'' a ship which accommodated om* thousand 
carpenters 

With Phoenicia and Babylon, the Indians 4*iijoyed trade' 
from the oarlio.sl tinie.s. Dr. 8ayce, the famous Assyrialogist. 
says that the Indians traded b} sea with Babylon as early as 
B.C. 3000. when Ur Bagas, the first King of United Babylonia, 
ruled in Ur of the Chaldees.* Mi. Kennedy’ -.ays: ‘The 
evidence warrants us m the belief that niriritime eoinmeixjt 
between India and Babylon tiourished in the 7th aiul 6th 

^ The Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIIl 

•• Tournour’e Mahacanso, p, 46. 

' Hai*dy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 13 

* Hibberi Lectures tor 1887 A.D. 

• Journal of the Royal Asiatu StiHety toi 1898 A D. 
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but more esi)ecially in the 6th century B.C h> was chiefly 
in the hands of Dravidiaiis, although Aryans had a share in it, 
and as Indian traders settled afterwards in Arabia and on the 
fiaat coast of Africa, and as we fin<l them settling at this.veiy 
time on the coast oi China, we cannot doubt that they had 
their settlements in Babylon also/ 

In the tenth century B.C., Solomon ol Isiaeland Hiram ot 
Tyre sent ships* to India, whence they enmed away ivory, 
sandalwood, apse, peacocks, gold, silver, precious stones, etc., 
which they purchased from the tribe of OpA Now Ptolem} 
says there was a country c*allcd Abhiria at thi* flioutR of tht* 
river Indus 'Phis shows that soiru' p(‘opIe called Abhir must 
have been living there in those* daj’s. We Hnd a tribe trailed 
“Abhir” still living in Kathyawar, which inubt. thercloro. In* 
the Ophir tribe mentioned above. Professor l^issen thinks 
‘‘ Ophir ” was a seaport on the south-west coast of India. Mrs 
Manning says it was situated on the western coa-^t of India. 

As, however, the authors of Smitl/s Dictioriar} ot t.he 
Bible think that Ophir was situated bome\\lu*re in Africa, let 
us go a little more closely into the fpieslion ol the tribe. Lei 
us first see if the article.s imported by the N.iw ol Tarshish 
were procurable in India, and if they were, whether thi\\ 
were also procurable in Africa or any othe r country 

Among the things sent by the Hindus to Solomon and 
Hiram were peacocks. Now, these birds were' nowhere to be 
found in those days except India, where they have existed 
from the earliest times. ' Wo frequently meet in old Sans- 
krit poetry with sentences like thet><' ‘ Peacocks unfolding in 
glittering glory all their grei n and gold , ’ ‘ peacocks dancing 
in wild glee at the approach ol rain , ’ peacocks around palaces 
glittering on the garden walls/ Ancient sculpture, too, shows 
the same delight m pc.ictick.s as may be sc*en. tor instance, in 

Oallecl tht • <ii 'raislu^li .ilbu tlit iiuuk ul Chroiiicieb 

'' Max Duncker’s HiBtory of Antiquitx , Vnl IV. »uid Mnutuuj,;'s Aik-imu 
. jkiul India, Vol. II, p. 310 
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graceful bas-reliefs «>n the gates oi Sanchi or in the panels of 
an ancient palace m Central India, figured in Tod’s Rajasthan 
(p. 405).” 

At the same time it ?a quite certain that the peacock was 
not generally known in Greece, Rome, or' Egypt before the 
time of Alexrinder of Macedon, whose followers w'ere astonished 
to see such a beautiful bird in India. It was after Alex- 
ander’s time that peacocks came to bo imported direct from 
India or through Persia into Greece It was the Romans, 
however, who most delighted in the bird, admired it, and 
spent immense sums of money on it. It was the height of 
luxury for the high Roman dames and the old Roman epicures 
to have tongues of peacocks served to them at*their tables. 

There is, however, conclusive evidence to prove that Solo- 
mon and Hiram got their iieacocks from India. This evi- 
dence IS the name which the bird received in the Holy Land. 

‘ The word for peacock in Hebrew is universally admitted to be 
foreign , and Gesemus, Sir Emerson Tennent, and Professor 
Max Muller appear to agree with Professor Lassen in holding 
that this word as written in Kings and Chronicles is derived 
from the Sanskrit language.”^ 

In the Hebrew text the word for peacock is tuki, while 
the ancient poetical, purely Tamil-Malayalam name of the 
peacock is tokel, the bird with the (splendid tail).* 

Now, with regard to ivory. It was largely used in India, 
Assyria, Eg3'pt, Greece and Rome. Elephants are indigenous 
in India and Africa, and the ivory trade must be either of 
Indian origin or African. But the elephants were scarcely 
known to the ancient Egyptians,* and Professor Lassen 
decides that elephants were neither used nor tamed in 
ancient Egypt. 

* Ancient and Medieval India, Vol. II, p. 351. 

Cald well’s Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 91 
Ancient and Mediseval India, Vol. II, p. 351. 

^ Alterthumkunde, Vol. I, p. 354, 
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In ancient India, however as is well known, they were 
largely used and tamed. No description of a king’s proces 
sion or of a battle is to be met ^ith but elephants are men- 
tioned in it. No chieftain was without his elephants. The 
elephant is an emblem of royalty and a sign of rank and 
power. The god Indra, too, has his ‘ Airawat.” Then, the 
Sanskrit name for a domestic elephant is ibha^ and in the 
bazars of India ibha was the name b\ which the elephant V> 
tusks were sold. In ancient Egypt, ivory was known by the 
name ebu. Professor Lassen thinks “ that the Sanskrit name 
ibha might easily have reached Egypt through Tyte, and 
become the Egyptian ebu It is thus very probable that 
India first made Egypt acquainted with ivory. Strabo 
(XV. 37) says: '' Ivory grows there (India).’ Mrs. Manning 
says* “It IS believed that by this name, oi b} words 
derived from it. ivory must have been introduced into Egypt 
and Greece. Although by what process ibha was (shanged 
into the Greek elephas, is not satisfactorily explained.” 

Though ivory was known in Greece before the tim< 
of Homer, who speaks of it as largely used, the elephant 
itself was unknown to the Greeks until the day of Arabella 
where they saw Darius aided by war elephants with their 
drivers from India. It was hero that the Greeks for 
the first time saw these animals armed with tusks, which 
were familiar to them in trade. They gave the name ol 
Hephaa to the animal itself, whose tusks were known to them 
by the name. By this name also, Aristotle made the animal 
fiimous in Europe. We thus see that from India were first 
imported ivory and peacocks into Egypt, Greece, Palestine 
and Persia, and that the “Ophir” is no other than the Ahi^ 
tribe of India. 

Direct evidence is, however, available now on the subject. 
The late Professor Buhler says: “The now well-known 
Baveru Jataka to which Professor Minayef first drew atten 
tioa» narrates that Hindu merchants expoited peacocks to 
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Baveru. The identification of Baveru with Babiru ov 
Babylon is not doubtful,’' and considering the “ age of the 
materials of the Jatakas, the story indicates that the 
Vanias of Western India undertook trading voyages to the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and of its fivers in the 5th, 
perhaps even in the 6th century B.C. Just as in our days, 
this trade very probably existed already in much earlier 
times, for the Jatakas contain several other stories describ* 
mg voyages to distant lands and perilous adventures by 
sea, in which the names of the very ancient Western poits ol 
Surparaika-Supara and Bharukaccha-Broach are occasion- 
ally mentioned.”^ 

It would be intcrt‘sting to many to learn that “ it was in 
India that the Greeks first became acquainted with sugar.”^ 
Sugar beara a name derived from the Sanskrit. With the 
article the name travelled into Arabia and Persia, and thence 
became established in the languages of Europe.'* 

Mr. Maunder says* “In the reign of Seleucidee, too, 
there was an active trade between India and Syria.”** 
Indian iron® and coloured cloths and rich apparels® were 
imported into Babylon and Tyre in ships from India. There 
were also commercial routes to Phoenicia, through Persia, 
which will be mentioned later on. 

We have already seen that India exported her merchandise 
to Egypt. Mr. Elphinstone says : “ The extent of the Indian 
trade under the first Ptolemies is a well-known fact in 
history.”^ 

* Jatska ill No. 339. Cowell’s Combridge Edition. 

* Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. II, p. 363 

^ See Lassen, p. 318. 

* Maunder’s Treasury of History, p. 776, 

' ‘‘ Phosnicians fetched iron with other merchandise from India.’ - 
Ancient and Mediseval India, Vol. 11, p. 364. 

* See Heeren’a Historical Researches, Vol. II, p. 272 

' Elphinstone’s History of India, Vol. 1, p. 141 
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In the Rook of Genesis we read that Joseph was sold by 
his brethren to the ‘ Tshmaclitos come from Gilead, with theii 
camels bearing spiccry, balm and myrrh going to carry it 
down to Egypt.”' Hero, Dr. Vincent observes, we find “a 
caravan of camohs loaded with the spices of India and balm 
and myrrh of Hadramaiit.’ Some suppose that myrrh used to 
be imported into Egypt by the Abyssinians, in whose country 
it largely grows. But the most conclusive proof of its 
importation from India is the name which it took in Egypt. 
Dr. Hoyle ^ observes that myrrh is Ciilled hal by the Egyptians, 
while its Sanskrit name is hola, bearing a resemblance which 
leaves no doubt as to its Indian manufacture. Silk, pearls, 
diamonds, calicoes, and other commodities of India were also 
imported into Alexandria in Eg3’pt, which remained for ages 
the chief emporium of the Eastern commerce. 

This tradt* was carried on from Myos Hormos, the chief 
port on the Red Sea, where the Indian fleets arrived. It is 
said that the articles were carried from here to Coptos, and 
thence to Alexandiia on the Nile.'* In the middle ages also 
trade on an extensive scale was earned on between India and 
Egypt, whence frankincense, an article of perfumery, is said to 
have been imported from Egypt into India.' Periplus clearly 
says that there was much direct intercourse between ancient 
India and Egypt.® Mr. Davies says: But apart from this 
occasional intercourse*, a constant r.radc was carried on 
between Alexandria and Western India There was also an 
overland route through Palmyra.”® 

*■ It was by sea and after Claudius, by the open sea, that the 


‘ Genesis, Chapter xxvli, v. 25. 

Boyle’s Ancient Hindu Medicine, “Myrrh,** p. 119. 
Encyclopcedia Britannica, Vol. XI, p. 459. 

‘ Ibid, p, 446. 

See lleercn’s Histuriual Researches, Vol- II, p. 300 
** Davie’s Bhagwat Gita, p. 195 
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bulk of mercbaudisc from Imliaii south-ooasi ports c*aineil 
to the Arabian marls and Alexandria." ' 

There was also an active trade belvvi*en India and i^reeia 
The mention of ivory by Homer and ot s»‘^<•^al othci Indian 
articles assign the trade a very ancient date In addition to 
ivory, India Jilso supplied indigo (as mentioned in Peri])lus) to 
Greece, The writer in Chamber s Encyclo]).*edia ( Vol V, p. 557 ) 
says that indigo was imported into (jrree<*f and Rome from 
India, whence also the inhabitants ot tin* formei eountri<*s 
derived their knowledge of its use In Indi.i it is ealleil ud, 
whence is derived the (/nd ol the' Portuguese .iiid (he ncrl ot 
the Ai*ab&. Homer km^w /m by its Sanskrit name Prolessoi 
Max Dunckor says that the <in*ekH used to wear silken gar- 
ments which wei*?) imported Irotn India and whieh wc*re eallofi 
“Sindones,” or ‘Tyruiii robes’ 

Rome appears to be om nl the important eitU's m Eiiropi 
with which ancient India luul eonsiderabb' tiadt 'Plu chief 
articles exported from India in addition to those alread> 
mentioned, are, according to Penpliis,* eott«)n (doth muslin, 
chintz of various kinds cinu.unoii ’ ami otiua spieery 
diamonds, pearls, onyx stone, (aneralds, and many other niferioi 
stones.* Ctesias^ adds steel, drugs .uomalies, ealicoes' and 
lac.^ JSpicery appears to have been i*x polled horn India lri>ni 
the earliest times. Professor Heeren says ‘ India is the 
mother-country ot spices, and trom the most ancient times 
she supplied the whole Western worlfl with that article.'* 
Pepper was very largely exported from India in fihe turn' of 

Journal ot the R. A. S. lur 1901, ‘‘ t^>inan Coins. 

^ PeripluB, p. 28. 

® To CtOBias (400 B,C.) Ciimaniun v\<is known only by its l»i(tiaii iifttnc 
Kwrpion (Tamil Karupa), 

^ Pliny’s Natural History, xxwii t - i 
* Indioa, Chapter iv, 

^ fincyolopsedia Bi itumuoa, Vol XI, p 4t>*i 
" CteBiaB, Indioa, Chapter xxi. 

•' Ueeron’s Historical Resoai ohon. V'ol 11, p 2# 4 
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Thoophraatos/ who distinguishes several varieties of it. 
With pepper, its name also migrated through Persia to the 
West.^ Mrs. Manning says : “ Nard or spikenard, cassia 
calamus and what appears to be the bdellium of Scripture 
may bo traced to India, where scents were early valued and 
carefully prepared.”'* 

Roman coins in large quantities are found in places in 
Southern India, whence beryl, pepper, pearls and minerals 
were exported to Rome. Some of these are described by Mr 
Sewell. “Thes(' hoards,” he says, “are the product of 66 
separate discoveries, mostly in the Coimbatore and Madum 
districts.”^ 

Mr. Momensen in his Provinces ol the Roman Empire 
( Vol. II, p. 301), says “ Somewhat further to the south at 
Kananor numerous Roman gold eoins of the Julio Claudiaii 
epoch have been found, formerly exchanged against the spices 
destined for the Roman kitchens.* 

Trade with Romo assumed such proportions that later on 
large numbers of Romans came and settled in South India 
Mr. Vincent Smith* says: “There is good reason to belie vt 
that considerable colonies ol Roman subjects engaged in tradi 
were settled in Southern India during the first two centuries 
of our era.** 

Of the products of loom, silk was more largely imported 
from India into ancient Rome than either in Egypt or in 
Greece. “It so allured the Roman ladies,” says a writei, 
'‘that it sold for its weight in gold.”* “ The most valuable of 
the exports of India was silk, which under the Persian 
Empire is said to have been exchanged by weight in gold.** 

' Theophrttstob . Hibtonoal Plant, IX. 22. 

^Sanskrit ptppali, whence the Latin piper and pippei 

^ Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. II, p. 353. 

^ Journal of the R. A. S. toi«1904, “ Roman Coin*.’ 

* Early History oi India, pp. 400, 401. 

' Enoyclopsedia Britannioa, Voh XI, p. 459. 

' Indian Shipping, p. S3. 
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It is evident that ‘‘ tliere was a veiy large consumption of 
Indian manufactures in Romo. This is confinned by the older 
Pliny, who compliuncd that there was “ no year in which 
India did not drain the Rtunaii Kmpiro of a hundred million 

sesterces (£1,000,000) so dearly do we pay tor our luxury 

and our women.'* * Tlu' annual diaiiiage of g()ld from Rome 
and its provinces to India was estimate* I by him at 500 storia, 
equal to about Rs. 4,000 000 “Wo are assurect on undisputed 
authority that the Romans reniitte*! annually to India a sum 
equivalent t<^ £t, 000, 000 to pay f<»r (heir invi*stinents, and 
that in thc‘ reign of Ptob^niii''' 125 sails of Indian shipping 
were at *)ne time lying in tln^ poits whi nee Egypt Syria, and 
Koine itself wi‘ri‘ supplied with the producis of India.’** 

Arabia being the nearest of the (‘onntries situated to the 
west of India, was the Inst to whi(*h tin* Indi ui eoninKToial 
enierpiises by ‘^ea ^vele dina-te*!. Th<^ long-continued trade 
with Arabia dates from a ver} nMuot** autitpiity '‘The 
labours of Von I^ohleii AUf hulh n V(>1. 1 , p. 42), 

confirming those of ll(H‘i<‘n and in thmr turn confirmed by 
those of Lassen (//n/ AH Vol. 11, p. orSO), hav*» established th** 
existimco of a maritime coniimave hi‘t>veen India ami Arabia 
from th<‘ very earliest period of hnmainl.y.’^ La''Sen also 
says that tiio Egyptians wrap^ied Iheir mummies in Indian 
Muslin. 

Agarthchides, ’ Presidiuit ot th*' Al(*\andria Lilirary, who 
IS montioTU'd with n'sp**ct by Strabo, Pliny ami I >iod*)rus, and 
who lived upwanls *)f P>()() >e.irs Ix^lon* th** timt* *)f P**ri]ilns, 
noticed the activ** c*)nimercial inl**n**)urM‘ k*'pl up l)etw**en 
Yemen and Pattala — a seajMwt in Western India, whi**h 
Mr. Pottinger ind**ntifies with the imxh'rn II v<l(*rabad, Simih. 

^ Pliny :XatuiMl 

® Em‘yclt)pci‘»lia nril'ninifn, Vol P- 

® Life in rn (lluUiru i, Irom TimI’*' Wcsliin Inditi, p. 221 

Slrabo (ii, 12) siw iibout 120 hhips sail truin Mvos Ifornio^ to India 
* Hist. Am. del orient. Eng. edition, 11, pp. 2‘H» .‘KM 
** (leogr. Mill. I, p. on 
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Pattala in Sanskrit means a “commercial town,” “which 
circumstance, if it is true,” says Professor Heeren, “would 
prove the extreme' antiquity of the navigation carried on by 
the Indus.” ^ Agarthachidos saw l.irge ships coming from the 
Indus and Pattala. 

Periplus, wiitten by a great sailor who navigated the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gull, the Malabar and (/oroinandel C(»asts and 
residcil for many }oars at Jlroach, mentions ‘ large Hindu 
ships off East All lean, Arabian arul Persian poits and Hindu 
settlements on the north coast of Soeotr.i It also says that 
the inhabitants of the (\)romandel coast trad(‘(l in \esscls ol 
their own with those of Malabai 

The importance of trade was high)}/ appreciated b}^ tin 
people of Kalinga — a Kingdom on the Eistein seaboaid of 
India. Insciiptioiis ‘ speak i>f navigation and ship commerci* 
as forming pait of the cduc.itiori of the piinces of Kalinga/'- 
Professor M<ix Diincker says* ‘ Trade existed bctwc'en thi 
Indi<ins and Sal)4ens on the coast r>t South Arabn before thi 
tenth centuiy R(J.”‘~-the tin»e when, according to tht 
Europeans, Mann lived. In the days ol AleXfinder, when the 
*Mac**doniari gent lal, NeaicJiiis, was entering tin' Persian Gull 
Muscat was pointi'd out to him as the principal mart for 
Indian products, which wqyq tiansmitted thence to Assyria. 

That this trade was chiefly in the hands of the Indian*' 
lip to the beginning of the last centuiy ls proved by whal 
Mr. Cloiipet, a not very ancient writer, sayss “ The comrnorec 
of Arabia Felix,” he says, ‘is entirely in the hand*^ of tht 
banias of Gujrat, who from lather to son have established 
themselves in the country, and are protected by the Govern- 
inenl in consider ifcion of a ci*rtain import levied upon then 
estimated property.”^ 

^ Histoiical Re‘3e irches, Vol. 11, p. 299. 

* Hunter's Onsm, Vul. 1, p. 197. 

" Dunckci''! llisjior^ ol Antiquity, Vul 1\ , p. 100. 

* From the vKount^ ol Mr Ohmpit in \Ugem ireugr Ephem, an 
NoNCmhci l''IU, |> 2A^ 
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part of Africa with which th(‘ 
Hindus traded in olden days. The eastern coast of Africa 
called Zanzibar and the provinces situated on the Red Sea 
carried on nn extensive trade with ancient India. Myos 
Hornios, as has been stated befon*, was the chi(d emporium 
of Indian commerce on the Red Sea. Of the trade with 
Zanzibar, Periplus gives us pretty full information. After 
tmumerating the commercial stations on the coast as far as 
the promontory of Rhapta, now called Delgado, which was 
the most southerly point of his geographical knowledge and 
after describing their mercantile relations with Egypt, he 
continu('S: “Mon^over, indigenous products such as corn, 
rice, butter, oil of seasamum, coarse and fine cotton goods, and 
cane-honey (sugar) arc' regularly exported from the interior of 
Ariakn (Coiikan), and from Rarygaza (Baroucha) to the 
opposite coast.”' 

This trade is also noticed by Arrian, who adds that “ this 
navigation was regularly managed.” Professor Il(‘eren thinks 
that th<‘ trade with th(‘ gold countritvs of Africa will .serve to 
explain the great abundance of this metal in India. 

The African tiadc, too, w.is in the hands of the 
Hindus. Periplu.s- calls our attentiim to the fact that 
the banians of lialia as well as inerehant.^ of (Iroece and 
Arabia, established themselves at Socotr.i, ^ Ti(*ar the Guli 
of Aden, beside the Cape of (iruardafui. Profcjssor 
Heeren^ says it is a well-known fact that the banians or 
Hindu merchants were in the habit of tra\ersing the ocean 
and settling in fondgn countries. The fact that thousands 
of Hindus from Gujarat and its neighbouring provinces are 
even now found settled in the eastern districts of Africa, 


‘ Periplus, p. S. 

® Periplus,^ p. 17. 

’ It was formerly called the island of Diosoorid*-. 
* Historical Researches, Vol. II. 
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proves that in ancient times Indians in large numbers had 
settled in* Africa for pur[)oses of coinrnerce. 

The Eastern countries with which ancient India traded 
were chiefly China Transgangctic Peninsula and Australia. 
Professor rfeeron that ‘the second dir(‘ction which the 
trade of India took was towards the East, that is to the 
Uitra-Oangetic Peninsula, comprising Ava, ^ Mallaca,- etc., etc 
The traffic with these countries would, of course, bo carried 
on by sea only, though the Iransunssuui of goods across tht* 
Bay of Ik'ugal could not be attended with much difliculty.” 

J Kakakusu '^ays * “That there was a communication 
or trade bctwe('n India <ind China from about 400 A.D. down 
to SOO A.D. is a provem fact. Not to speak of any doubtful 
records we read in the Chinese and Japanese books, Buddhist 
or otherwise, of Ivditni morchavi appearing in^the 

China Sea: w<‘ know (((‘finitely that Eahiiui (JOO-415 A.D.) 

returned to China via Java by an Indian boat. ind 

further in the Tang dynasty an eyewitness tells us that there 
were in 7/30 A.D. inan\ Brahman ships in the Canton 
River.”^ 

This eoniintTce was actively carried on in the* days 
Periplus, as it actually immlions a plact‘ situated on the* 
Coromandel (joast from which the pas.s.igf‘ was usually made 
to Chrysa, which appellation, according to Ptolemy,"' denoted 
Malacca, but according to tin* author of Periplus, the whole 
of the Trans-gangetic Peninsula.*’ 

Mr. Vincent Smith says: *‘ Ancient Tamil literature and 
the Greek and Roman authors prove that in the first two 


* Its Sanskrit naint* is Auga, winch is noticed ni the Raniayana. 

* C^ol. Wilfoid interpret‘d the Sanskrit Ya7nafa by Mallaca. Set 
Asiatio Kesearehes, Vol. VIII, p. 30‘2. 

* Hi^dtorieal Researches, Vol. JI, p. 296. 

* Journal of the R. A. S., Urcat Britain and Ireland. Octr, 1905, p. 87‘2 

* See Mannert, Vol. V, p. 242 

* Periplus, p. 34^ 
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centuries of the Christian ora the port^ on the Coromandel 
or Chola coast enjoyed the benefits of active commerce with 
both East and West. The Chola fleets, crossed the Indian 
ocean to the islands of the M«ilajn Archipelago.”’ 

Professor Hc'on'ii says . ‘‘ The Hindus thtunsolvcs were 

in the habit of constructing the voss(‘ls in which they 
navigatefl the coast of Coromandel, and ,dso made 
voyages to the Canges and thi* peninsula be 3 M>iid it. 
These vessels bore diff(‘rent nanu's according l.o then- 
size.”- Nothing, indeed, could finnish Ix tter pioof that this 
commerce did not oiiginate liom an interctuirse with the 
Greeks, but was the sole piodnct of aneieni n:itiv<' industry, 
a fact which leciavc's additional confirmation from the 
existence of comin(U’(Mal towns and poits on the Coromandel 
coast from time immemoiial. iMasulipatam, with its cloth 
manufactun's, as well js the m< rcanldi' towns situated on the 
mouth of the (langi*s, havt^ alnsuh Ix'en nolietsl as existing 
in th(‘ time of P<Miplus, .uid if \v(‘ allow these place's to have 
been even then \ ery anci(*iit, of which then is .^earcely any 
doubt, have* we not csjual icason for beli(*virig their commerce 
and navigation t<» b<* so also * 

Ev(»n so lati* as 1 l»e I7tli centui^ A.I) this jiort retained 
its importance .is <i comii’cacial mart. Tav(*rnier m KiGG 
A.D. said- Masulipatam is tlu^ only ])lace in the Hay of 
Bengal from which vessels sided cMstw.uds for Bengal, 
Arrakan, Pegu, Siam, Sum.iti.i, Cochin C.liina and the 
Jdanillas and West to fTormu/, Makha and Aladag.iscar.”^ 


Ceylon. 

A few words regarding the commercial impoitance of 
Ceylon will not be out of place According to Cosmos, 

* Early History ot India, p 415. 

* Some were called Sanffata, olhei's Cofavrbajthfyntay and soon. 

* Historical Researches, Vol. II, p, 29t), 

* Boll’s Translation, I, 174 
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Ceylon was at one time the centre of Hindu commerce, for 
which purpose, indeed, its natural situation and commodious 
havens afforded singular opportunities.^ 

Ceylon has been known by a variety of names in 
the East .is well as in Europe. It was called Taprobane, 
a name first used by “ Onesicritus and ingeniously 
derived from Tap, an island, and Rahan or Ravan, an 
ancient kin^ eonqueied by Mciharaja Ram Chandra,*^ 
Ptohuny remarks that it was f<»rmeily called Palo&simundi 
(which Pliny conrinns), but that in his own time it was called 
»Salic(* and the nxtivos Siloc (whence 8elau and Qeylon). 
It was called SinhiUa Dvipa by the Hindus. The name 
vSmhala was giv(‘n to the Island by Prince Vijaya of Bengal, 
who according to Mahowan^a conquered and colonised the 
Lsl.ind about 550 B.C. 

In Ptolemy’s accounts of Ceylon we find its coasts well 
furnished with commercial ports. ^ Talacori, Modutti, 
Amurogramuin IMoagr.inuim (M ih igr.im, a great city) are 
among the principal commoicial cities described by him. 
Professor Hec'ren says : “ It (Ceylon) was noted for 
commercial n.ivigation befoie 500 B.C/'^ 

From Arrian wo know that the northern prirt of Ceylon 
was in a very highly eivili/.ed state, and that it was a scat of 
extensive commerce with the countries from the farthest 
China in the East to Italy in the W(*st ® 

Pliny says : “Taprobane was for .i long time considered 
to be a second world and \vent by the appellation of 
Antiehthones,” which proves it'^ reputation as a seat of 
commerce and civilization. 

* Prolos^or I fool on sa^s “ Ctminieicial History of India is depend' 
ent on tliat of Ceylon ’’ Histoiioil Researches, Vol. II, p. 44.0. 

^ Historical Researches, Vol, II, p. 417. 

' Asiatic Reseaiches, Vol. V, p, 39. 

* Ptolemy, Chapter XII, 

" Historical Researches, Vol. II, p 437. 

Historical Researches, VoL 11, p. 432. 
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Some idea of tho extent of the '\ncicnt commcrc( 
of Ceylon can bo githeied fioin the ticcouiit«i which Cos- 
mos gives of it though «xt i coinpxi*iti\( h litei ditt 
Aftei describing the situ itn>n of the islind uul the ninic 
by which the Hindus exiled it ho siys Fioni aU 
India, Pei&i.i Ethiopu b(t\\o(n whuh countnes it is 
situated in the middle in mtinito mimlKi of vessels 
arrive at as woll is go tioin Ct^lon Fioin lh( inteiioi 
of the oontineni is foi instinic fioni Chin i xnd othei 
commiifixl (oiintiHS it iM<ivts silk docs cloves ind 
olhei •piodiK ( ic»ns which it exp cits to Milibii whcic 
tho peppei j[iows ind (of^illiciic (nc n Hoinhiy) wiunc* 
IS brought steel ind cl th foi this I itU i is dso i gicit 
commoroixl poit It like \is nnki s c insigninents to Sindh 
on the boidci'* c»f Indii whence ooinc^ imisk ind ( xstoiium 
and aNo to Peisn \eiKn ind Adiilc Fiorn ill these 
countius it ueeivcs iituhs ot pioduec which igun it 
tr insmits ml 1 the mlciioi t< gc the i w ith its ow n pioduc tions 
Selandiv (Sinh(tl Dvii>n) is c onsc cpieiiil} i gieil cmpoimni 
and being sitiiitcd in the iniddh of ihc Indiin Oooin il 
leceivos mt leh indi‘-c fioin is w< II i-. s ncis it to ill [nits 
of th( woild * 

Piotcssoi Hccicn ictds 1 loin fMiii\ who cjuolcs ihc 
testimony of me lent histcmxns, nxiuc ly tln^se of /Mcxiiuhis 
age who hist disfovc d Tipiohim to be in isl iiid we Ic iiii 
that Ceylon eiijovc d this eouiin icid ic jnit t* ion in the time 
of the' Ptoleniiis ind e\in in thii of Ah xindei II wi 
extend this peiiod but i untiu> uid i hdltnitlui bick 
which no one suiely will cenisi U i unie isonxble, we come it 
once to the intiustm^ InsI rual lutt tint dunng a spue ol 
a thousand yens that is horn M)0 li C to 500 AD, the 
island of Ceylon so convuiientl^ situxtod lc>r such a puipose, 
continued to bi the gic u c njpc»riniii c)| the Hindu f iriyint. 


* Histoiu il \ ol ll I 
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trade, from Adule on the coast of Africa, Yemen and Malabar 
and the Ultra Gangetic Peninsula, oven to China.” He also 
says : ‘‘ Ceylon was the common mart of Australian 

comncierco.” * 

That a considerabh'. portion ol ancient India was 
closely connected with that of Ceylon is clear, not only 
from the remains of Hinrlii (‘ivilization still everywhere 
visible in th(' island, but also from the express testimony 
of the writers on the subject. I'hi* isl uid of C'eylon h is been 
celebrated in th(' histoiic<il and fibiiloiis writings of India as 
being ver^ prosperous and weilthy. ( lold(m Link n ” is a 
trite phrase in India. The island was politically, socially, in 
religion, and, till very n cmitly, e\en ])hysu* illy — after Ham 
Chandra's celebrated stone bridge — a pirt of India lb was 
inhabited by Hindus, who, so far as n itionality language 
religion and civili/ition aie conecnaied, beiongtsi to the same 
stock as their brethivn of Indn. It I'lijoyiMl, thiavfore, an 
equally eonsidorable reHiieincnt and eivilizition. When th^‘ 
British first vv(*nt to Ceylon. ‘‘ tiny behold with astonishment 
the stupendous remains of ancient civilization, not mendy 
temples and other e<lifiees, but what is still more extra- 
ordinary, tanks of such .imaziiig (‘xtent a*', to deserve the 
name of lakes. H(*r aueu at prospentv, her matiaaal 
strength, her moral and soci il aclue\(‘ineijts have all been 
testified to by many European writca*^. Arriau, Cosmos-* 
and a host of other gieat writers, travellers and annalists 
of the fii-st centuries of th<‘ Christian er.i unanimously declare 
that Ceylon occupied the fonanost position in the eoinmorcial 
transactions of the ancient world 

It has already been remarkiKl that the Alexandrian 
historians wi'n* the first to discover that Ceylon was an island 


* Histoiiia] Ilesfaj t lu*s, Vc>I. II, i>. 12b. 

- A meichaiit who tra\c lied abuut oUOA.D. iii tlu u*ign ot Emporoi 
Justinian II as hir as Aduh^, at th it tune a celehrated port holonging to the 
King oi Axuiur, in Kthiopia, near Arkccko. 
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Professor Heeren says : “ Ifc is, however, quite evident from 
the testimony of Arrian that much of what is advanced 
respecting the trade of Ceylon may, with equal justice, be 
applied to the opposite coast of Malabar." 

The sea-coast of India was iiatuiaHy vvell-turnished 
with harbours and havens to cope with coininorc^* on 
a gigantic scale. Professor Heert‘n says: “Commercial 
towns and ports existed on the (Coromandel coast from time 
immemorial The coast of Coromandel, and specially th<' 
NQUtherii part, is representt‘d by Pt(»leiny io haii* been 
thickly-fttudded with a series of fommc‘rcial towns"* 

Extensive commerce bespeaks advanced eivih/ation 
Mr. Elphiiistone says • ‘ The iiuinerons eonnnercial cities and 
ports for foreign trade which an^ iiKMitioned in Peripliis, 
attest the progress of the Indians in .» departiucnt which, 
more than any othei shows an .idv«ince condition of the 
nation.”- 


Lwd Thadk 

The laud tiadi ol India extended lo Chiii.i, rnrkistan, 
Persia, Babylon, and sometiim»s also tn Kg\pl (ilreee,e and 
Rome. Air. Vieent sciys The f*oiiniry in the noith with 
which Iiulia traded was China." The author ol Peripliis, 
after desciibing (ho geogiaphn‘al position of (JJhina s«iy.s 
“Silk was impoited troiu that rounir} but the persons 
engaged in this trade ^sere the Indians theinsclxes It ma) 


* IfistoiicaL Ke'-'eai ( lu \ ul. 11, |» 2*17 I In « hu I jwiils nunlioued 
111 Periplus, p. :)0, an (Ij Bi^j^a/a (Bhaioin h) , (2) Mi/iiis (Mangaloic^ . 
(3) Nelkynda (Nelicoraiii) ; (4) Pfitali (ll\di iab.nl iii Sindh) • (5) Gallic iif 
(Galliaii, bituatnd <»\cr .igainsl Brmilm); iinl tin islands ol Mlepliaiita 
md Salsotic. In wlditiou to these, C'osniub naiin^ Sindns (Sindh), 
Oiibota (Surat) ; GallnMH' ; SiIku ; Piiti Mangaiiilli ; Salupalaim ; Nelopa 
tana ; Pudapaiana. 

* Histoiy ol India, p 241. 

Vincent, Vol. II, )>p. .174, r>7'> Tin authoi i'h« uaiio Chini 

le nt Hindn origin and « ome«' to us honi India 
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howevei, be added in the woidb ot ciri EnoJish ciitic ‘ 
‘ Et lb not improbable that silk w is lisu ukIi^lhous in Tndn 
even cxt ri 1 emote ipoc’h * ^ 

As Kgards th< ti ulu with cinti il ind iieitliLiii Asu \\i 
lie told (hit tin Indi ins m ikc i \pLilit ions Joi i omnieici il 
purposes into the ^ohluidcsut fihsfc destil ol ( ^obi n 
xirned unnpaiiK s of i thousand oi two Ihousand nun But 
locoidin^ to icpoit 111!} do not ictmn home toi (hitc oi ton 
years Tin Ta! hfi num oi tin stone lo mi im ntioiicd 
by Ptoli my ind Clisiis w is (ho stulm^ point f »i Hindi 
inerch lilts who w* ni to Chin i 

l^ioiessoi llccicn siys By me ins ot ihis building it is 
oasy t o dctuininc tlu pnticulxi loutc is will is the knj^th •>( 
time employed by the tlindu meiehints in then piiiiiey t 
Ohm i It wt issiiiin Cibiil oi iiilni Bielui is tlnii 
plaee ot deputuK th < \pi diti m wmihl t ike i noi lli e isteiK 
diicction as t u is the tntyJiist (fcgiK ol iioith htitudi 
It wouhl thin h iM t<» isei lul the moiintiiiis ind so hum 
I t the stone tjwei ihion^li tin dihh ot Hoshm )i (Jwsh 
Kioui thence tlu u utc ltd b\ C ishg ii htyondtht moiin 
t iins, to the boidc IS <jt the ^icit ihsiit d C‘obi which ii 
liavoiseil probxbK thiou^h KlioUn ind V'^kn (tin (^isii iiul 
Aux izi i of Pioh my ) Pioin th(>»c uiti ni (owns (he loul 
I ly through Ivoshotc i t > St ehow on tlu tiontii is of Chun 
and thence to Ikkiii i pi ice ol it intu]uity it \vc lu t 

undcibtand it is the metiopolis ot Sene i which indeed tlu 
iceoiints C 3 t PtoKiny would hu lly It i\e iny loom to doubt 
The whoh distincc iinounts t> upwiids »t two ihousxndhx 
hundred miles ” 

As legxids WcsUiii Asi I Pioftsstu lit eit n siys th n 

* \matK Kcbtiithcs Vol 11 |» 's «1 » Schltf^tl, Hei( 

i alendcUf u 9 (tclitum 1S29) 

See also 'Ait ot Wiivmg 
’’ Hist oil il K»s»ii lit N 1 11 I JMo 
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the Pahuyriaiis, in addition to their ^‘OinnuTCt* by land 
exercised also a sea-trade with India.”’ 

“After the decline ot Rome.” says the Encyclopa'dia 
Britannica, “ Bassora became the chief commercial mart, and 
to Ormns merchandise from India was brought.”- 

India Iraded with Europe by sea as well as by land. The 
writer (] noted above says “ The product* of India Avas also 
brought to Europe- by otlun* rout.es, namely (1) by the way of 
Palmyra, then a Honrishing city, and thence to Rome and 
other Western cities, through (In* ports of Syria ; (2) across 
the Himalaya mountains to the 0\us, thence to the Caspian 
Sea, and finall}' to its ultimate markets of Enrop<*.”” 

Foreign trade of a nation piesnpposes development of its 
internal trade Sp<‘Cialh is this true* ot a large country like 
India, with its \ari(’d prodnets, v.ist ])o])ulation and high 
civilization. Pio((sm)i Lassen ot Paris (*onsiders it “ remark- 
able that the Hindus theins(*lves diseoxen'd tin* lich, lu.xurioiis 
character ol India’s ])iodii(‘ts man\ of tin *m are proiluced in 
other eon ntrios, but lemaiiied iinnotuji'd until sought for by 
foreigners Avherea*- tin* most ancient Hindus had a keen 
enjoyment in aitielos ot s1at(* and Inxiuy. Rajas and other 
rich people delighted in sagacious el(*phants, swift horses, 
splendid pe.icoek*', golden dccoi.itions f’xipiisiu* perfumes, 
pungent poppeis nory, pi'ails, gems, i*tc., and consequently 
caravans were in continued r(*(piisit.ion to carry doxvn these and 
innumeiable otln'r matters betwe(*n the north and the south 
and the west and th(* e.ist of iheir vast and varied country. 
These caravans, u is con ji‘et mvd were met at border stations 
and about ports by west(*rii cai avails or ships bound to or 
from Tyre and Egypt or to or from the Persian Gulf and 
Red Sea.”* 

» Hifitonoal ReBcaichts, V^ol II, p 490 (Appendix I\» 

EncycJop.idia Britannna, Vol. XI, jk 460. 

Encyclopaedia Britanmc-a, Vol, XI, p. 159. 

* See Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. 11, p. 34K. 
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Profecssor Heeren remarks . “ The intt^rnai trade of India 
<*.ould not have been inoonsiderable, as it was in a certain 
degree prescribed by nature herself.**' Royal roads were 
constructed all over the country from east to west and from 
north to souths in addition to the numberless rivers, along 
the banks of which considerable commerce was carried on. 

Strabo, Plutarch, and Apollodoras agree in their stat(» 
ments that India had considerable trade roads in all directions 
with w/ile and was provided with inns for travellers 

(See Strabo, Chap. X\\ pp. 474 and 487). And these "roads 
says Heeren, "were planted with trees and flowers.’ 

The Great Asoka, who according to Mr, Vinctmt Smith 
"rightfully claimsa place in the front rank of thegreat monarchs 
not only of india, but of the world,*’ ‘ says in his Pillar Edici 
VII, "On the roads I have had banyan trees planted to give 
shade to man and beast ' I hav<' had groves of mango trees 
planted ; and at every half hoB I have had wells dug ; rest 
houses have been erected ; and numerous watering places have 
been prepared here and there for the enjoyment of man and 
beast.”^ This is more than has ever been attempted m 
India since. 

Active internal coinmeree was carried on in northern 
India along the course of the Ganges. Here was the royal 
highway extending from Taxila on the Indus through Lahort 
to Palibhotra (in Behar, and which was 10,000 stadia in 
length). ‘ 

Bamayana, too, mentions anothei I'oad leading from 
Ayodhya (Oudh) b}' Hastiuapur on the Jamna, through 
Lahore, to the city of Giniberaja in the Punjab, 

' HiBtonoal Keseftrehes, Vol. II, p. 2t>7. 

^ Histcvrical KoBearohes, Vol. II, p. 279 

• KarlyHiBtory of India, p. 131. 

^ Early History of India by V. Smith, p. 162. 

B 8trabo» p. 1,010. Pliny also speaks ol it in his Natural History, Vol 
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Periplas, too, after saying that “the Ganges and its tribu- 
tary streams were the grand commercial routes of northern 
India,” adds that tho “ rivers of Southern Peninsula also were 
navigated ” ‘ 

l>r. Vincent says that the Ayeen Akbari mentions 40,000 
vessels as employed in the commerce of the* Indus and that 
it was this commerce that furnished Alexander with tho 
means of seizing, building, hiring or purchasing the fleet with 
which he fell down the stream 

Dr. Robertson says. ‘ If we eould give credit to the 
ai^courUi of I he invasion t>f India by Semiramis no fewer than 
4,000 vessels \v<Te assembled in tho Indus to oppose her fleet 
(Diod, Sical. lib. ii, cap. 74). It is remarkable that when 
Mahmud of Ghazni invad<*d India a fleet was collected on tho 
Indus to ojiposo his, c'onsisting of the same number of 
vessels.” * 

According t<i Arrian, the oomnuu’eial intercourse between 
the eastern and westiTii coasts w.is earriecl on in country- 
built ships. 

Periphis again says that in Daehhaiiabades (Uakshina 
Patha of Sanskrit, or the Deeoan) there an^ two very distin- 
guished and celebrated marts, named 'Fagara and Pliithama,* 
whence merchandise was brought down to Barygaza (Bar 
auDch or Broach). 

Ozene"’ (Ujjain) was one of tho chief marts for internal 
traffic, and supplie*! the neighbouring country with ail kinds 
of merchandise. It also became the emporium of foreign 
commerce. If. transported Indian products to Barygaza, and 

* Periplus, y. 2S>. 

* Commerce of the Ancients, Vol. I, p. 12. 

* Disquisition Concerning Ancient India, p. 196. 

* For the identification of these two places, set: Elphinstuno’s India,' 
p. 223, footnote. “ Tagara reinainid tor 2,000 years the groat emporium 
of the Mediterranean commerce.’’ — Heeren. 

® Historical Hebcarches, Vol. U, p* 280 
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was a celebiated depot of the produce oi more distant and 
northern countries. 

Fairs were an important vt^hicle of trade, and were intro- 
duced in ( Very pait of the country, A large concourse of 
people .iss(‘inblo rit thest‘ fairs in different soason‘=! for the 
purpose* of exchanging merchandise as well as discussing 
leligious an<l national topics. Even now lakhs of people* 
.issenible al Hardwar, Benares, Allahabad on the banks of 
Nerbudda ,ind other places.' 

Regaiding Ihov* Hindu fairs, Mr. Elphinstone says; “Indian 
fans ha\e stiong resemblance to those of England. •But no 
assemblagi* in England can give a notion of the lively effect 
produced b} the* pi(»digious concourse of peopb in white* 
dresses and bi ig hi -coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike the 
black head-dresses and dusky habits of tin* North.’ *• 

Mis. M«\muug says that the Ilinelus traded even in the 
Vedic period, “and the acti\ity hi trade* thus early noted has 
e*ontinu(^d lo bt* the characteristic ot the country.”* 

The* Eiicyedopa'dia Biitanni(*a says It (India) exported 
ils most valuable* pioeluco, its eliamonds, its aromatics, its 
silks, aiieJ its costly manufactures. The country, which 
abounde'd in those* expensive luxurie‘s was naturally reputed 
to be the seat eit imme nse riches, and every romantic tale ot 
Its felicity and gIor> was readily believ^ed. In the Middle 
Ages, an oxlensive comnie'rce* with India was still maintained 


* -‘The. ftlinosr innuniciablt crowds that ye.aily Hock to Benares, Jagait 
Nath and tlsewheio, amounting to main hiindied thousands of souls, 
would obviously gno use to a species ot comnuvree, '—Hiolorical Reeearchet>, 
Vol. 11, p. 279. ac eouid ot tairs at Harduar, see Hardwicko’(> 

accounts ot it in the Asiatic Reseaie lies, Vol. 11, p. 312, where he says 
that t\vt>-and-a-halt lakhs ot souls assemble evoiy ycai, while on tht 
nreasi(»n tit Knmhh the uumbei is many times laiger]. 

- Elpliinslone^fc. History i»l India, p. 179. He also lemarks that '‘man> 
sueli places die also amongst tho celebiated mails tor the tiansfer ot 
merchandise.' 

Ancient and AJedia'val India, Vol II, p. 347 
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through the ports ot Egypt .uid the Read fcje.t and its pr<. 
uious produce imported into Em ope In tin. nnichanls ol 
Venice, eonfirined the populai opintun <>( its hii>h iofin«>nn ni 
.lud Its \ail wealth ' 


11 — WEALTH 

KhI) ni tin i) Indn s /mi 

(Mmiiiii , /I Of, 

If IlWIOU\ })n>\<s in^lhiui^ It |)Hi\(sihn m uk n nl Hints 
Indi«i w«is tlio llohL‘^L ftninlix in rlu \\(nl<l Flu tut thii 
'^he hiis ihv«iys hi ( n (he (miosiik nl lii i \ c's VsMin n? 
European, tlirit ptopit nl less li\oui<<l fliines Him il\v.i}s 
east lnni>inj4 looks on hei I’litli iin^ tn ismts iinl tkil tlu 
imbition of all (oiupieiois his hi i i lo posS( s^ hull i })io'i 
that sh< h IS hcui lepulMl to In Ih uihisi < ount \ in tin 
woild, 

(lei bunn^ tiitnaU miriv ilkd lutihtv iniuhlcss tnintn il 
lesoiuccb uicl woild- w Ilk (*\poiis in nuienl linushilptd to 
accumulali mini bosom tin width wiu<h nmh lu i the 
happy huulino oiound of uhLiiiuni^ incl < <»n(j m loi s Pm 
tcSbOi lleeicn s.i\ s Indi i h is In i n • « I hi ii i d i \ i ii in t lie 
earliest tunes foi ils i u hi s I )i W i'- 
wealth bpkiKlinn iiid [ni>spciil> of IiuJm hid m.idi istioin' 
imprebbion on the mind ol \k\indii tin (hcit, md that 
when he left Peisi i toi Indii, In told his iim\ th it tin.}' wen 
starling loi that Golden ludi i wlnn thin w is imlkss 
wealth, and that what Wm} h id seen m P. im i was as nothing 
compared to thi i it h* s ui Indi i ( 'h unlx i s Enc^elop i di i 
says- India has btin (ehhiitid tlium^ m my ii»t hn it's 

» Encj clop ulia Hilt iniiM t, Vol, \I p tH> I mm^u i uinino mi 
such a gigantic St alt is lUciilHa il.ut m i- on. h tlu pn.ujpal 

of the imireiiEi luhcs ot anciint Imln 

Hecren’** Histmiral R« o«h»*' \ *»! II | Jlib 
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wealth.”* The writer of the article ** Hindustan ” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica remarks that India '' was naturally 
reputed to bo the scat of immense riches.”- Milton 
voiced tho popular belief when he sang of the wealth 
of India' 

High oil » thtom ot loyal st<ite which hii 
Ouiahuiio Ihe wealth ul Omni/ and of Ind, 

Oi* where tho gorgeous East with lichcsi h.ind 
Showers on her kings huibarie, peails and gold. 

An idea of th<‘ iininensc wealth of India could hr gathcicd 
from tho fact that when Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi de^si-royod 
the far-famed ttmiplf* of Somnath he found such immense 
riches and astonishing diamonds cooped up in thi' 
single ‘‘ Idol of Siva ” that it was found ijuit».‘ impossible to 
calculate the value c)i lhat booty. ’ AftcT a stay at Malhura 
for 20 days, in which he collected large idols of gold an<l 
silver in thousands, many set with priceless jowi^ls, Mahmud 
went to Kauauj, which astonished the tyrant aiul his 
followers, though long familiar with wealthy cities lik» 
Mathura, lhat they clcclared that Kaiiauj was only rivalled in 
splendour and magnificeuc<‘ by the higli hesavens, 

. Gold, the emblem ot wealth, was Krst found ui India 
Herodotus spiaiks oi India as being “ rich in gold.’ * It is a 
well known fact that the Indian province ot the Empin^ ot 
Darius (Oandhara-Kabul) alone paid its r('\enue or tribute in 
gold, every other part ot his Ensure paying in silver. The 
amount of gold paid by Indians was .It 1 ,2fi0,()00 a year. India 
was the home of diamonds and other precious stones iiiancieni 
times. Penplus says that “ the Greeks used to [uirchase 
pieces of gold from the Indians.’ Xelkynda or Xeliecram, <i 

» Ohambei's Eiicyelopa'dia, V’ol. V, Ait, “India, p .>30 

^ KnoylopiMia BritaunicM, Vol. XI, p. 44f) 

* See Lethbridge’s ‘*Histoiy of India.” 

* Herodotus, iii. lOO and Mi-Orindle’'- \iieioiit liidi.i a.s deseriijt'd in 
Ciassioal litc'raUircs 
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port ne<ir Calicut on the Mil^ibai Coast, is said tii» have been 
the only market for peirls in thi' \\orld in ancient times. 
Chambers Enc^clopa <lia savs that the minerals of India 
xre rich and \ai led Dnmonds emeialds plumbago, bciyl 
topa/es ue inioiiL* its pioduds Cole’ his been tound in 
Indi i from lime iminemoiial The Deccin ind the l^Ialabii 
Coast au believenl to b<‘ flu ^old hi ning dislncts ^ and at 
Dhaiwii e|uait/ leCs of tin i ithcst dosci i])t ion h iv« been 
f<iund. 

Pliny e ills Ind n tlu soh molhn ol ])u c lous sIdhos ind 
the giG^t pioducti ot tht most costl\ ^enis 

Indi i his b( < n t mioiis Im di imonds ptiils topi/es 
sapphnes lubus emciilds I i/uli i oi lU ind otlui jcuils 
The most t imoiis |)( Ills ind stones iit ill ot Indian oiigin 
Th< pc 111 picsiiilid In lnlms(Ssii toScjvilii tin motlier 
of Brntus IS \N( 11 is tin t umjiis pf irl ( ii iing ol (MiMipiln 
well obt iiiK d iioni fndi i Tlu most tunous diamonds in 
the woilcl lie nitms ol fndi i 1 hoiigli tlu Pit! (oi thi 
Kcgfiit as it is now i ilhd) weighs 1% c ii its ind is higc 
in size >et tin Koh f voo') WMghmg oril}^ H)(d eiiits^ 
hallowed b^ lomintie histoiv i*^ the most tanions 

di imoiid in the woiUl Both wen taken from India to 

England TIk Pill how<\<i ilt< i liMug i( dm ( d in cutting 
tiom 410 to ‘ u its w is sold u\ 1717 to the Regent ol 

Fiance the Duke of Oilcans It m i\ still be seen it the 

* Veiiphis (p ?(») sp< ilvP ot gold n iii< sitnifMl in the Lower (•angoti« 
Flam Finn "'P<-iLs it in I ilv r innm in 1hi imimtains ot 

Lipitalia, whnh ai iipit tiitid \\ him i tlu liiglu nt t>t th* (fhat 
Range -—He^ere ti s Historu il ^ »I, fl 

“ ludi I cm < lami tor its wn ill Iht hnil\ oloiu<cl ptontP ot blni, 
green md red not ]u)\m\«i v How dieiiiauls Bi,m i and Spt ncie»r 

Dr Ray ‘It is m nu tiiii s a seitid that the phoRphorcsecin c 

ot diamond was fust obstivid in H»bl A 1) h\ tlu eilehtatid Robert 
Boyle BhojiHlth intm\) h »w \ir nu nt ions i his pmpi 1 1\ llistoi\ 
of Hindu Chemisti \ N ol II p 40. 

‘ ^Vheii the hofi i voot tiiflt i each* el Ingland it wei£,hed IS0| o«rt»t8. 
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Louvre, Pans. It is valued at £480,000, the Koh-i^no&f a\ 
only J£1 40,000. But the inythologiad ,uul historiodl value ot 
the Koh-h-vooo^ is untold. 

It w<is the wealth of India that impelled the nidi* Arabs 
to invade this country, and led the half-civilized Tartars to 
oveiTun it. It was the wealth of India that attracted Nadu 
Shah to India, fioni whence he leturned laden with iminensi 
booty, and caused the Abdali chief to renew his attacks on it 
May be, as Sophocles sings * that 

“ (iold IS th(^ woist ot ill*- 
That e\ci planted mankind lln*- wastes oui fitKis, 
ftrn cs torth then uativis to a toicign 
Taints tlu puH luait, «id turn*- tin Mitiioii*- mind 
To basest died 

Yet gold has its viitues. It was gold which not only i*nabled 
England to save heiself and Euiopc* in the la^'t centuiy but 
tlecided the fate of Najiohan Bonapirti 


* Antigone, Act I. 

* The great Frem h statesman and historian, LaMartine in his Histot> 

of the Restoration, Vol. I, p. 72, says this treaty (ot Chaumonli 

England took into pay 500,000 soldiiis ot tho sovorugns of the North.’ 
See also p. US, The ropresentativos ot tho Allied Powois at Vienna, 
declared him an outlaw but declined to oppose him foi want of funds. Onthib, 
England granted them large subsidies. Thus began the war that ended 
in the crowning merc;^ of Waterloo l.aMartine in bis remarkable History 
of the Restoration, ;Vol. II, p 213, says England paid a wai subsidy ot 
125»000»000 francs to the t oaJition. This was in addition to the subsidi 
granted to Louis XVI for SO thousand troops. 8ee Ibid, p, 289, 
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Lilli iMigi I 
L il\i milil, pmpiti ms md 
Pla\^ not till tvruit, plinth no failli tn h! 1 

Nm bears dostiiiitn n f 11 III 1 tli uiitwli il 
l>iit stops ti» polish uci oui and tiibt 
And Imilds Ikt ^itiidiui n tin ptihlt I 

1 MirilK 

RvLlt.lOS, the bilm lot iHhctdi munis is is J> u on uliscMcs 
the chief bond of hum in sockL) * It is tlu most powiiful 
tictoi in the H ^ulition of human iH ms y\s i mins lom 
pany gives us i key to tin gent i il pinuipli s which guide his 
conduct so does i nilions n li^ion gi\i iis \ clue to t host 
gem ml principh s ind nalui il foici s w hi< li m it woik in i( 
toi good oi foi ivjl ind ninth will It id il t ith< i low nds 
tivili/ition ind t nlightennn nt m low ii Is tb gi nt i ition ind 
daikness As thi hibitud u ti ms md liiHing at ts ti! imin 
no clciil^ stimjinl with tin tl n letei ist it s ol Ins p( ison dit} 
so IS the religion of i nit ion in m<h \ t miik its position in 
the scale of civih/ition 

Thus loligioii IS tmo <>f tin tests of eivili/ition Xnd tiue 
lehgion which IS on)} inotlui nanu tm (rtf main tun know 
lodge, is iiesuit of [lit t mineiiet ni moi ils philos )ph\ litci i 
ture, scieiici and gem ml lulturt 

‘ The Indians si^slhof Mitdtmtll ut tin onl} division 
of the Indo Kuropein f iiniiv wliieh li is cit it(d i gieat n ition il 
leligion — JSiahminism — and igieal woild leligzon iluiMIusm 
while the lest tai horn despl lying oiigindit} in this spin i< 
have long sinn adopted i Ion «gn fnlh ' 


' M\odoii«ll " SfcU'sknt \ UciatuL*. p 
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Thu pjuhont religion of Uie inasbus in India should nofc be 
literal ly* taken to be the religion of then aneestors, and the 
natun* ul their leligion should not be judged from the religious 
system ol the inodiun llindus The i>iiee highly-spintual 
religion ot the HindiiR has, so lai as tlu masses ai e eoncoriied 
now become tlioioughU m.iUMialised lUrnt tlu ii degiada- 
tion, an<i things eaithly an* now installed in (he pla<;( which 
was onei oceujiied b} tlu* lUriial piinciple ol all tilings. 

Tlu* Vodie leligioii is tiu UnowlMlgc tlu leeognition 
the iteinal pinn'iples ol b(*mg ol (Jod ol spiiit .iml mattei 
and then relation oiu inolhi i i*- n v* ili d to men*’ m tlu 
V<*das. 


Unboundeil s^mp.tth) with hiimaiiil\ ind inhiiU< luseloi 
all God’s (ueatuies, w hi(*h ai< tlu* nsulls ot thu noblest in 
Hucnec's ol Iriu* leligion found tlu n su]m*nu* (‘^[ncssioii m 
India. No nobl isaciiliet can bi im ignu d th.in that in\ oh ed 
in the lesolntum ot tlu IndiMi \»ho >^aid X(\i‘i will I soek 
noi iecei\< pii\ale nidnidu.i! *• d\ ition luvii entei into 
linal pi aee alone but loi ixei iiid < \ 1 1 ^ w hen will 1 Ijm and 
strive loi I lu iiniveisal ledimplion oti\(*i\ iiiatuii tiuough 
out llie w Ol 111 Until all a* < d<li\tiid iu\m will! leave tlu 
worhl ol sill, st>iiow mil stinggle but wdl iimun wlun 1 
•im. ' 


Till Hindu itligioii IS the knowhdue mil tlu eoiupiehen- 
sion ol thc>sc cleind [aniii[)les winch go\t'in ihiluie .mil man, 
those immiitabli. laws which tiom oiu view point arc called 
“ science and lioiu anothei ‘tiiu philosophy/ It coiiceins 
itself not with things tiiie uiiiiei ceit.iin condition^, or at certain 
times Its j)iece])Ls are evei line tim in the past, tiuein the 
present, tnie m the fiitine 

True knowledge being one, it takes, without any distinc- 
tion, into Its told Iiuli.ins Arabs Europeans, Americans, 


' Huiidliibt Oateiia, 
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Afiicaiib Chinese, xnd othci*. Its jimciplcs < ucuiiiaciibo 
the globe ami go\tin all huniinitv 

Th< Hindu 01 the \ < dit leli^um is n(*l liki. othci nil 
giuiis i umicssHUi ('1 x\( ikiuss in hninbk idinission ot the 
holplessjuss ol hiimiiiit\ nj<l in ibsoluti iclinui on in < \ 
tcinalpowti - n 1 p iitic III ii pels )n toi iht s il\ il ion of in in 
kind The Hiiieln lelign n is i confident issc iLion of supieim 
manhood — m issiitioii full of eli^mtx ind indi ])e ndc lu e It 
hi^h ibo\t )th< I filths inisimuh is its tenhings 
lie I IcN itinj[ md e IK ig-isinti^ is < I n >1 In i ^ii it f iif li 

In •ill iilie li ui t lu \ It il \ 111 111 1 h Hindu >d lili i 

irrthe llthli // foninal Mi \\ I nl]\ Si fi inlvU idrmt^ 
that the Hindu ni i imu li ni )i In hl\ d \iloi)td thin 
thxt of niodein tluistiinit^ ind i nuludes Ijinnij;!! Ins 
bill! Slid tosu^^ist 111 pr bibiiitN ih l the Hindu com i p 
tioris ic^ii lin^ Liu s If n pisl whil ih Occident nc< els 
ind must ippieipii iti it it is l » s thi n^h lili s I ilsiui s ind 
1 1 \ holel )i Its spiiiLuil I iliti s It th I iin (. hristiin must 
be let inn d le t it be- pn s i v d in i t n in i h u will s i ve tin 
piiipose of djin^ iw i\ with ils piuiil e t le si ist n isni 
nxmel} Neofhiilun Ih 1 itt i li intln\ < I OiKiUihsii 
nnong ns is piepiiin^ lli w i\ I i i tii i n >1 lU pun i tie 
me nts w ilh \V ( st i n in li\ i In ilisni ind tin iite >m thilmiv 
Ik looked foi is tli A' Itfj otf tl il dt tiu I f the most 
hopeful inel n ition il el ill met hods of \(i nuiu th sw i\s 
of the bciise s with Hit s\v i^^s t)t the s[)iiit 

behle^el says II e inn >1 b <h nied lint tin iil\ Iniliins 
possessed ikiiowleeljf ol th fine (t)tl Ml then wiitings 
aie leplcte with sentiment^' ind t \pi ^si )Us noble cle ii 
seveicly gr ind is eh epiy e one ei\e el is in iny Iinm in 1 ingn ig« 
in which men hi\e spoken )t then CJ>el * 

The- Re \ J Civee lelmitsthil their is i \ei} le istm to 
belie\e tint then t si'^ted i ptiioel in tin Hintlu liistoiy when 


' Wi'adoju K Ult \u 11 lit iniiiin 
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the Brahma was the sole object of religions adoration.” ^ Rev. 
Mr. Ward sJiys : “ It is true, indeed, that the Hindus believe 
in the unity of God. ‘ One Brahma without a second,' is a 
phrase very eommonly used by them when conversing on sub- 
jects which relate to the nature of God. They believe alsi» 
that God IS Alinight}, All-wise, Omnipotent, Omniscient.’ 

Mr. Charles Coleman says. ‘‘The Almighty, infinite 
External, Incomprehensible , ScH-i'xisIj nt Being , He who sees 
everything though nc*\er s( cm He who is not to.be compassed 
by description .in<l who beyond the Inn its of human con 
ception is Brahma, the on<' unknown true Being, the 
(Creator, the iVesiTver ami Destroyer of tin ‘ universe. 
such and innumerable other definitions is the Deity acknow- 
ledged in the Vedas, or the sacred wiitings of the Hindus.” - 

Col. Kennedy says. ‘ E\el^ Hindu >\ho is in the least 
acquainted with the principles of Ins religion must in roalitx 
acknowledge and worship (iod m unity 

Count Bjornstjerna after gixing .i ipuiiation liom the 
Vedas, says These* truh sublime ideas l annot fail bo con- 
vince us that the Vedas recognise only oin‘ (Joil who i'- 
Almighty, Infiml<', EUunal, Self-(»Msti nt, tin* Light .uid th( 
Lord of the V n ix ei se 

Maurice is assured tiiat the Bi.ihm.ni is st (*kiiig afb(*i oiu* 
Divine unseen object nay, th\l his aim in his whole life and 
discipline IS to puiityHumself fiom oiitwaid, sensible tilings, 
that ho may approach ncarei to this one soiuce of Illumina- 
tion ” ^ Mr Colcbrookc says that ‘ the* .incient Hindu religion 
as loimded on the llimlu Seiiptuns recognised but one 
God.” - 


• Jskeltli ol the iFtate ut Biiti'-h Jndiu 
- Mytholcigy of thi* Tliiidu'* 

* The<.»gou\ lit the Hindus, p. “» 

Rcligioii» of tho Woild, i>. 44. 

^Asiatic Riesearches, Vol, VIII, p. 3sa. St» ilsn Patt rsou ^ i ingin ot 
Hindu religion lu tin A‘«iatic s. 
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“ It is very doubtful/’ says Prof. Montor Williams, “ whethei 
idolatry existed in the time of Mnun’*? compilation of th«‘ 
Srariti.” ' 

Of the much-abused mstitutit>n ot Shraddhas, Prof. Max 
Muller says: “Th<' wciship of the ancestors and the offering 
of Shraddhas have maintained much of their old sacred 
character. They have* sometimes been compared to the 
communion in tin* fMiristian Church, anti it is certainly true 
that many natives speak ot tludr funiTal and ancestral cere- 
monies with a hushed voict' and with r(*al revortmee. They 
alone oeem still to impait to their lih^ on t‘arlh a dt^eper signiii- 
and higluT jirospect. I could oo even a step further 
and express my belied that th4‘ absence ot such services for 
the dead and of ancestral commemorations is a real loss in 
our^ own religion. Almost every religion recognises them as 
tokens of a loving memoiy offered to a fatlua, to a mother, oi 
evim to a child, and though in many countries they may have 
proved a source' ol sujx'rstition theie runs thiough them all a 
deep well of living human faith that ought never to be 
allowed to perish/* * 

The distinguishing leaturf* of Hinduism, however, is that 
it is a thoroughly scMentifie religion. Religion and science 
went haiid-in-hand in ancient India. 1'h(' religious tenets of 
other nations have been provecl, and .irc admitted by men of 
culture and thought to be in contbet with the teaching of 
modern science. In India, however, theology is founded upon 
philosophy and science The V't'dic ndigion is, therefore, 
thoroughly scientific. Ma jor Cunninghani says - In the East, 
however, philosophy has always been more closely allied to 
theology than m civilized Cfroec<' or modern Europe.** ’ 

An eminent Frenchman says that the Hindu Revelation 


^ Iniiiaii Wisdom, p. '22U. 

- India ; Whai r*an it teach u- p. 242. 

** Cunningham's History ot the !$ikh^, p. 25, 
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is “ of nil llevolations the only one whose ideas are in complete 
harmony with modern science.*' 

No religion in fhe world claims he in complete 
harmony with the spirit of modern science except the Vedic 
religion. Buddhi^'in, being only a modifit*d from of Hinduism, 
does not differ nmterinlly from the Vedie religion in its 
scientific aspects. 

Thi* V(*dic religion was rml like the so-called Hindu 
religion of the present d.iy, ('xclnsive and confined to TndLans. 
It >vns imnersal, and non-lndians like tin' Cin'cks, Scythians, 
Huns and nthiTs \\(‘re mclnded in its fold. Inscrtptions 
recently di.s(*o\ en'd sliow that (Ireeks and others embraced 
Hinduism and wi'iv frc'ely admit t(‘d in Hinduism. 

The Hunas, under their leader Toramnna, founded a 
great ('m])ire e<u 1) in tlu* sixth centuiv. Tht'se lU'W-eomors 
were con\ cried to lirahmanism and gie.itly helped the 
Brahmans to le establish tlu'ii supremaev. ^lihiraknla, the 
successor ot Toi.imana, was a woishipjx'r of Siva and a ver} 
cruel persecutor of the lluddhists. Aceoiding to Hiuc*n 
Tsang, IMihiiakula dest!o>ed Buddhist Stupas and Sanghara- 
mas and slaughtered countle'^s follow^eis of Biiddh.i. Kal- 
hana, in his Uajaiaiangini (I \v. JU2-3l()), pn'servos a 
Kashmir tradition ofhis age (12th centuu) which says that 
Mihirakiila “re-established ])ious observances in this land 
which, overrun by impure Daradas, Bhaiitlas and Mlech- 
ehhas, had fallen oft Inuo the sacred law ” 

That gifted lady, JNfrs. Hosant, said at Crdcutta “ India is 
the mother of ndigion In hei aie combined science and 
religion in perfect harmony, and that is the Hindu religion, 
and it is India that shall he again tlie spiritual mother of the 
world.’* ' 

* Mib. noMint's Uaiiif at tlio (Uaml Thoatic, Calcutta on 15th 
January I 90 ‘i, In the ot tiu* lectun , Mr^. I’esant said . “ In the nine- 

teenth cciiluiy one ot tlie po'^tulates ot st it iice v\ as that lite, thought, and 
consciousncbB weie all ictults of ccitain molciular airaiigements of matter. 
Srain, the speaker added, secreted thought as the lixer secreted bile. The 
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The Vedas do uot teach such iiiuscirnuhc absuiditiet> 
as that out of nothing cuue Munothmg, or that the sun 
was created after the ck alioii of th< c nth Miss F P. Cobbe 
very justly obsoi\t‘s» Foi cii»es bick and inaikedly ^since 
the days of Spinoza, facts hti\( kiiowi) to learned men 

utterly .it vaiiance with the iccci\Ld doi tunes ot tlit mf dli 
bility oi Scripture or even of its hJ•^l(Ulcal .iccui.u*^ ‘ 

Mr. Fioiide bays The tinth of tht (o)spcl histoi> is now 
more widely doubterl in Euiopt than it anv turn since the 
eoriverbion of Coubiaritiiic. - 

Bishop Golenh<i '^ays J asbcrl withoui te.ii ol eonti.idic 
tion that thou aie ninltitudts now ol lln nion iiiU lligciil 
cUigv who do 'tiiit bolic\( in th( K.ililv d the No.iehi.in 
deliigt asd«s<*iilKd in tiu Book of (hnisis' 

Ml. .1. A L uigland S.IVS rh(‘ philosopliv iiidtin iidigjon 
of to-d.i) iC^hiibtianity ) an opposed Th» ti lehiiigs ol oui 
divines and tin teachmos of oiii (hinkeis .ue .uil.igoinst u ^ 


\\ hoii iiial« 11 sCK ru ( ft li )u 1 ii i1 lili w is lln n suit ol ui 

iiunl ut iuitt<i. WIkm thi iii< h uii il iti in^t iik iit ol rnitlti 
liilMljllur* I hou.^hM iilol Inii » iiul ins i usMih-.\vut s)im|> 1 \ tin 

1 c suit nl 111 itti 1 y li it \N IS t 111 i(l« 1 H |M ilnl ui I \ n<l il t lumns 1 1 1 iiisi 
*\v< rnii‘'t sn« in inititt i (HiiiiiiKtil |# >n n \ »t « \ » \ tuiin I lih*. 15ut 
lliudiiism p Mf l imn (I ^ \ i 1 1\ 1 lu Jt t t Ii it Iili w i ))iiinii\ 

mil iiidtl u stionilaiN. M itt» i u is iniplv i tuol nistiumiiif m lin t . 

Chis \v IS 1 1< ul\ f \|>1 on fl in tin I |»»nnliiils, in tli 1)H)1)1 i mi m) t/ntu if 

\\ IS show n hn^^ Liu iiiu iiiIhjiIu d nO/nt w is m Hu l» >il\ I lu IxmIv w a Hu 
dvM lliiijf 1 MUSI ol till t iiiliMflitfl «0/fec It Is wiilti Jlliittlii ne ill sni (I tu 
SIP and Hu •>» HI- tluii I lu afnta di md tu lu ii \iiil tiu i u 
\v«istluii,Uu t/mit di siu d to tlimk md tin niirifl w is tiu h < MUbi imlisju ss 
was piuniiy, ahn t \\ i piiiiiUN win It Hu s< n i , . Hu hnd^ 

Htit siooiidii) ills WHS tin lliiidii It I Inn 1 lu litii disiovirus ol 
siiiiici list) lau^iiL t li It (Miisium iii si H< ii ilnt md llu niitti t is Hu 
loim llu spiakii Hun stitid, 1»\ w •> il illiist i jIjmh, t li if * mm hid 

Itiis. i- w IS piiin tM ill 1 lu li MU « , md tiu \ vvi li aiili t i walk md lu h 

HIS tlip cisi with Mllu 1 sf iiM l?utiiiHl«»n siun i t lu^ht i \ i« til\ th< 
Mppositi Itdiiliiii 111 U I ipitiiif s with h^s di mil In walk md lii,s 
weic^itduilh toi iiiul hv '’low dcguis altii itpi iLi 1 cllnit'' llu dism 
w is in ispe t ot on < iniisfu ss and not in nr m i iiu nt nl mdllij Tiu 
ncdtuiLb wanted t > inovi , sn tlionigma ot 1 m‘ miutioii w o gi iduillv iiid 
dub hull! Llic tum Uou jt sight did iuji I mu ti mi tin lyi jf wm Ihi 
I Psult of pt I CCptlOll HI I orifeLlOUHllL'*- ’ 

* Uiuki.li Lights 

Shoit Studies uu txieat '^ubjtfls V ol. 1 p. J 7 s 

* Pentateuch and Book ol Joshua, Pail II, Iht 1 1 i 

* 'Religiou» bcpptK ifc. 11 «m<l Infiiltlitx 
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The Vedic dharma howevei, nevei hsired scientific 
ddVfincement/, nor was it evei guilty of the terrors of the 
Inquisition Itntvoi shtd the blotxl ol d (ialiiiu a Copcinicus 
or a Jiiuiio.* 

The (^oiiiitt*ss of Joist 3 savs in the X t m tenith 
“ But to th(‘ highci Ctistt Hindu (piovided he Lm w anything 
about lliriduisni) (Jhristi.inity oft( is no solution to his doubts 
iiid to Ins fe us Th< doc tunes ot tht Hpanishads (the phih) 

sophiCril spec uJi I ions nf flu Vtclas) safisjtf thf ufntost lontj 

(tty of Utf ttittid I^Ik at lit I logic th< ini ic nt Kishis h.is 
laised a buiwoik ot )ignnu nt to sup[)oil tlu hngi fibiie ot 
Hindu thought Th< doc time ot /vu> //ni otfeis the siniplosl 
ind most icasonibk uisvmi ^o the obvuuis me ijiialitu s and 
striking coritiasts lu this visible woild ot h ip[)messand sufFf*r- 
lug The teinicnt uid lum st <»( ilie soul m the sc ,im h ot 
knowledge is soothed and laid at Kst when tlu obje^et of 
eonttunjilalion is ic diiccxl to a figun he .id nid tin illv a poini 
in space J^Ih eontt niplation of point in sp n t K^siilts in a 
self-absoibmg didight which knows im i nd ind whiih plaei's 
tin soul higli ibo\< ill cainal w nils uid ispii itions This 
IS the go<i] ot Hindu }>!nlosophv 


' Mthoii^h -sti luUa'^l lit t nth tlu llimltj i iiol I in it u li lu )ic\(i 
Silks til niikc It tlu (St il ui >1 tlu wuiM, lu‘ s i\ s, li.wl ^iVLii 

thi piiUmm to Mitiin o this ilmu wmild liui |M(\iiUrI upon 

the until but Is thill III III ni\ iili_,i)ii this pioxis tlu ip[uob ition ot 

tiurn Vn tlu Most lli^h I hi \ |(li If miliis) u 4 ml I » ni as pu sent in 

tin uiosipus, with Ihosi who Uiu J liloii tlu ii »ss irulinUu tcmplt where 
Hiahin i Is w 01 sinjipi il \iut is n )t this I nth miom 111 i (oiiliiut with tlu 
tiiu (hxtiiiu ol (''hiist thill thU whuh lii^htid tlu I tUtt da fe [tti the iti 
tailililitN ot till l\n»< s, I n thi (liMiiitN nt Maix iiul tm t he uni ai U s ol tlu 
s lints ’ riitoifoti// of ffn llnu/it pp h" <>s 

hnn^ot Ivdm {VVuklx lolition) lm J th Max ISso Cliapl nn Della 
\ iille, authoi ot * A \ ov i_,i I » I ist liulii thus oiu lu u s, t ht < haptti “On 
tin >loNiht u s nl tlu lliiulu * 0 whit i s ul t Inn^ it is tui ( hristiauH to 
< oiiu. shot i of liul) Ills I M 11 III iiinr ilitii s, ( unii sluu t nt thnsi w hn t heiuselves 
IkUom to <nuu shmt ot IfciMii I lu < h ipl nii thus i Insi a his interesting 
woikoiitlu subjiitnt niiMibiun winch 1^ is iciiioU Uniii u complisliment 
at this ila> i'' it was it tint dist ml jniind “Well known it i<« that the 
Jesuits tin ii , w hn Iiki tlu. eiiirisits tiial w mild comp iss sca and land to 
niakt oiu p oMlxti (Mitt 2 > Jo), h im suit into Chi 1 st tndoni many large 
jopoit^ ot then gieU ooa\»isious ot iiihdcls m Labt India But all those 
boastings in. but npmts tlu tiuthib, thil the\ ha\e theie spilt the pre 
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It has betMi shown that !ilnu»sl (^vorv part of’ the world 
was, at some remote period, conquered and colonised by the 
ancient Hindus. Similarly, it will be found that the 
different nations of the ancient world derived their religion 
from ancient Ar^avarta. 

at lh(‘ present moment more than halt of the 
human race are the express followers of th(‘ ndigions that 
emanated born India. If th(‘ pt> 2 >nlation of tht‘ world be 
taken in round numbers, at 1,000,000,000 we shall find 
from authentic records, that 5:10,000,000 men profess 
Tlindiiisin and lluddhism religious th.it originated in 

India}, while only 470,000,000 intui follow ndigioiis which are 
of non-Indian 4)rigin. Re\. Mr. Ward says “Their 
(Hindus) philosoijhy and ndigion still prevail over the 
greater jx^tion of the globe*, and that it is Hinduism which 
regular's the ff)rms ot worship and mode's of thinking and 
feeling and acting I hroughoiif Japan, China, Tartary, 
Hindustan, the' llurmaii Km) are, Siam. C)(*ylon, etc ' 

It exjually cltMi* that the re‘ligions that did not 

ewiginatc in India have* bt'en vtronglv inliuoncod by Hindu 
religious thought Hje>rnstj(*rna says • “ I>uddbisni has also 
extended its deictriru's amemg me)st eif tlie other re'ligious 
systems.” Tht* Alosaic cosmogony, still beli(*ved in by the 
Jews and oth<?s, is derived from the Hindu system e)f 
(‘osme>gony 

The* ewigin e»f tli<' (lin»e*k Church e»f ( Christianity IS thus 
explained by Mr. Prince*p • ‘ The* Thule Ihists e)f the West, 

acce^iting (yhristianity ein it^ first aniKMincement, at eince 
introduced the rites and e>b.servari<*eH which fe^r (‘('iituries had 
already existeul in India. From that country Christianity 

cious water ot baiitisni upon .«eonie* Jew laee**, weakiiig upon the ncecssity ot 
some poor me-ii, who tor n.int of nieam, whieh they give* tlieni, are eoiitented 
to wear rnieifixe^, but ten vv.mt ot knt»w ledge in the* eloetrine* eif (Christianity 
ore only in name C hri‘'tia!is " -A Voyage to ISamt Indiut pp. *1(12, 417, 418 
and 480. 

^ Mythology of the Hindus, Prelaee, p, xvin / 
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derived its monarchical institutions, its forms of ritnal and 
church service, its councils or c(»nvocations to settle schisms 
on points of faith, its worship of relics and working of niiiv 
acles through them, and much of the discipline and of the 
dress of the clergy, even to the shjiven heads of the monks 
and friars.” ^ 

Some of the most im|K>rtant of the Christian ethical 
teachings Tnay be f<iund wor<l for word in the writings of the 
Hindu philosophers, who flourished centuries before the birth 
of the Saviour. The corner-stone of Christian ethics, “Do imtt> 
others as thou wouldst they should do unto thee,” is nothing 
more than the leaching of Yajnvalkya, who says: It is not 

our hermitage, still less the colour of skin that produces 
virtue, virtue must he practiced. Therefore, Ud 'tio 07iP do iu 
others whaf he xroidd not hove done A> h imself, '^ 

Mons. Delbos says that “ the religious aspirations of that 
(Hindu) invilization are found grandly expressed in the Rig 
Veda. That civilization pervades in every corner of the 
civilized world, and is around and about, us every day of 
our lives.”'' 

It is an observation of Uumc that oiu? generation does 
not go off the stage at once ami othm- succjot'd, as is the case 
with silkworms and butterflies. There is a varying margin, 
says Mr. Payne, into which the men of one age and those of 
the succeeding arc blended. 

lu the same way. one religion never completely dies out 
tkD be succeeded by another altogether new and indepen- 
dently developed. As a rule, new religions are evolved out of 
the old ones, and the old ones are in a way the parents of 
the new religions. Christianity is evolved out of the Mosaic 

* Princep’s Mongolia and Tartary. 

* See Max Muller’s Imlia : V^^liat « aii it teaoii us?p. 74. 

* Mods. Delbos* papej* on the Vedas read befon? the International Liter- 
ary ilssooiation at Paris on Uth July 1884 , 
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Scripture, ^hich again is denied hom the leligion ot tin 
ancient Egypti ins, which was deiued fioni Indi i Moharned 
anism some wnters hold is a mixtim ot the Mosaic 
ScnptuiPS, Chnsti*init> and tht P.iisit leligion (which wms 
derived from Hindustan) stioncjl} tinged with the native 
spirit and singleinindi dne ss of the \i d>s and the dtni 4 »ciitn 
piinciples of their social systi m 

Buddhism, is is well known w is >nlv i if volt against 
Brahmanical tyinnny It is osMiitially Hinduism Mt 
Vinci nt Smith s lys Both Buddhism uid Jainism, which 
as sy^stems known to iis flitc f»om “SOt) IH'* m loiind niimbiis 
may be ugudfd is ofrshnof'^ m sicts <>t Hinduism ” ' 

Pro! Rhys Divids siys Binldlnsm is issinf hilly an 
Indian systiin Thi Buddh i hiinst It w is, Ihioiighmit his 
carer ( hai k tei istic In<li in hew is tin i/iiatfst iiid wisest 
iiid best of Hindus 

PiohssoT Wibti si\s Buddhism in fiit m.iy bf 
ngaidid is [ H toi im (1 phasi ot Hin lu u ligioii ind < thical 
ictivity ’ Agiiii about tin ti idling of Buddha lu says 
“This ti idling ( ont iins in itself ibsoliitdy nothing lu w 
On the Cf»nti 11} it is (SMutnllv identu il w ilh th( cones 
ponding T>i ahm mit il do( tunc only tin fishioii in which 
Buddh i [nodnmcd in<i disscminiUd it w is soim thing 
altogetht 1 imvd mdunwontifl Buddhism vv is founeltd by 
ShakyaSinh oi Slukv iMimi * th son of Shudhodhana, king 
of Kipil IV istu situ ill d to tin math >t B( hai Aciouhngto 
Buddhistic vMitfis, howfVfi In w is tin thud Biiddlhi not 
the first, tin If b( iiig 1 wc nt}-tv\f) Buddh is in ill Theie have 
been st veial Buddh is whoditlri iinong thernsfdveb as they 
differ hom th( Hindus But they dl igrf i in the following 

* Historj oJ Fino Arts in India and ( c>Jon, yi 9 

* Ann 1 lean Loci ui€s n th» Hi toi\ of Ri h, 4 ini)s p 117 
^ W ebei s Sinskiit Litti itim, pp ind 28M 

^ Buddha, ab a child, ib also calkd Siddli'iithu 
^ Tboogony^ot the Hindus, p. 89 . 
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points (1) They acknowledge the Y eAic dharma the 
foundation of their own. (2) They admit, in conjuotion 
with this doctrine, a divine triad, which combines the 
principle of the Trinity with that of the unity, although 
frequently undi'r other names than thoso of the Trimurtee of 
the Brahmans. (3) In acknowledging the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of the soul. (4) Regarding the soul as an emanation 
of the Divine Ikiing, which aftei- having accomplished its trans- 
migration, returns 1o its high i)rigin.* Buddhism differs from 
popular Ifirduisw in the following particulars; (1) It 
does not aeknowh'dge th(' Wdas ns n revelation from God, 
but (Uily regards tiheni as n highly deserving human composi- 
tion, containing great but not revealed truths. (2) It docs 
not recognise the division of castes, as Hinduism does. (3) 
It eonsidcTs the interior gods an<l demi-gods of the Brahman 
religion mondy as holy men sent by the Almighty for the 
l)(*nefit of the human rae<\ These Buddhas, therefore, were 
like TiUth(*r, Calvin and Hussv r(»form('rs of ndigion (4) 
Their idea of God is different from the Hindu i<lea. 

Sir E Arnold sny^^ “ Buddhism has in it the eternity of 
a universal ho])«‘ the imtnortality ot a boundless love, an 
indestrnetible olenumt ot faith in final good and the proud- 
est assertion i*vi*r madt' of human frc(*dom.”- 

As regards th(* propagation of Buddhist doctrines, it is 
probable that at one time they spread ovor the* whole world. 
In Biirma, Siam, in most ot the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago and Ceylon, in Thibet, Mongolia, Japan, Nepal, 
Bhutan and the Less(*r Thibet it is still tin prevailing 
religion : but that at one time it spread to Turkistan, Persia, 


^ ThiP show^ the uvigni of Buddhifeiu to havt taken place after the Maha* 
bharata, when tin* Vedanta lanio to be rcceixcfl as an Adraita system. Its 
rejection of ilie imsU* s,>stem .ilso points to the same period, as it was after 
the Mahabharata that the system began to be abused. 

« Light of Asia, Preface, p. xiii. 
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Egypt, and Rome, Aud even to Scandinavia and the Biitibh 
Islands, is most piobab!e.‘ 

* Count B)oinbt)eini sa^b It is calUd Godamas 
(Gautama b), do( tun* in ^bsaiii, Pegu, A\ i and ( eyion 
Sumanas doctiim in Siam, Aniidho Ihtddhas in Jipin 
Fob oi Fahi\ in Chilli uui Cochin China Sakifd ^Stnf/h ^ 
in Eabtcin Bongil .ind Ncpil Dhamia Rfti/ ^ in Bootaii 
Adi Buddhas in Cicat Thibet Mnluuut/ n t\ in L« s«»ei 
Thibet and BaktU Mfvai\ in Mongolia and MaiiLs-t Jliouii 

‘Tin Buddhist Moiik'^ Bh ii in i and Miiingi who tii-^t 
larricd* Bndilhisiii to Chin i thiiing iln h igu of tin K ui 
Empiioi Miiigti in Al> U') w( le nitiVLs ot fjlindliaii 
(^Punjab), of which the i ipit il w is L.iksliil i Some luthois 
conjectuu till Cheti ol the Chiin m to hi tin saim thi 
Gicek Scythi wlio wi ic in» otlu i than ihi pinut slock of 
the fluid 11 Sak^ i I a CL 

‘ Thi foot-piints <>| Buddh I wm woishippid h^- hib 
lollovveis ind wen (dUd Blnahaf Tiny wen « ngi.ived 
on lockb and hills, win n pi oph floe ki d fnun dl p.iits of 
the n)unti3' to woi*,hi]i tin in TIn.\ hi\( now lu i n found 
to be ( \isting in irnibi loiuitiies I In j»>ut punts an 
icganled by the Buddhist in tin sum light is tin lainbow 


lliil till tint (It it huddinsiii si\ l>| II M t ji i II i, ‘111 111 loit 
liim b w Uiiidust m i atl«sttdl)\ tiu U iiifili ^ il I ll«if i I K |ihant b and 
^funli, ol which tlu itiriml \mii ihdi ilid tn Hiiddlii, ind dlsn 
the most iiitliLntu Hindu icciicK In i < n\ i iti n with Uo^^h (tin 
Biitish ( ii\ i\ i1 1 1 i1m t ) 1 he Dll 11 I iin i t it< itliit Iiidiiiit \ i«-hijii ind 
Shiv i wilt woi •>ljij»pt d n\ thi iiih ibitdiit ol thihii hut th li ss i ^ods ol 
Indniwtii not otlu I w I I it,., ml d h\ t iu in l h ni li d iiii n ( Uud Ihisiii), th it 
tho ptopk ot riiihi t, tiiiiii /IKI to son \* ii 1 i k pi i id tn^n^ U tiipli s in 
India, hut Ih il t lu J3 j ihn aiis h id di '*li »> i d 1 lu in, ciiiil th it Iiidii wis Ihi 
rial nitiM i it of tluii _,i ds in I li liims In thi ii toii hi l^i d Ihi 
Knglish t ii\ to obtain pi i iiiii-<si m ti uii tlu (jio\(im)i (oneiil t h it tlu ^ 
might again trtet IciiipU*' on tlu '%hoi il llielr'ingis I htog my ol the 
Hindus, p 98. 

Theogon > ot 1 h( liiiidu'*, p A II Hit houiin, b Russi in ti insl itoi 

ol Chinosi religiou" hooks sd\ s tli it BudiihiMin uiiim isaU> pi ids in tlu 
highland ot Centt d \sii 

See barat C'l aiidei Jli'* luiMiHitu^ in India,’ in the Hiiidn^tan 
li^LUitu for Vlaich 190b 
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m the religioub founded on the Mosaic records, namely, as an 
assurance that the deluge shall not retuiti Six such 
Phrabats aie found in the East, one ol thi in singularly enough 
111 Mecca, uhithei the Buddhist uiad( pilgrim iges long 
befoie the use of Islitiusm. ’ This proves the pievaknce oi 
Buddhism in Aiabi i ui aiieit iit tiiiu s 

Bjornstjeina continues But Buddhism his rils»» 
penetrated to the banks of tiie Nile oi which we haM 
many piools Tlic so-called lleimes bciipluus (the iiuik »»f 
the sacied wilting^ of tiu Egyptians) eoiil un i metaphysi- 
cal treatise in thi foi m of a dhilogm betwein Hiimcs cirnl 
Thodh, Bodh Biiddh which thiouglu ul i vhibitri tin 
doctrines of Bud<lhisiii the'y six. ik of \i\\Q pi (-< t i^fp no of 
the Houl, ol its tiansmigiations upon laith (Mi teiujisjchosis) 
ol its einanaiuni fiom the Diviiu Blhi^ ind of Us /t/ia/ 
letarn to its high ongmd Theie is anothei lailv 
Egyptian wilting, Pim indi i s lleiuKS Tiisimgi >tiis m ,i 
dialogue foi in betwu'ii Pimindei ind riiodh whuli develops 
the Buddhist doctiim of Tiiniu 

Count B]oinstjeina igiin sivs Lin Chddi iri^ th» 
Babylonians ,ind thi inhtibi bants ol Colehis dtiivid iheii 
religion iiid cultim honi Indi i That i system of 

tLinduisin, ba}s (colonel Tod |xi\.idtd tin wliok Bib} 
Ionian and Assvnin i mpiu^s Stnptuie finnis'Ks ibundant 
pioots in till medium of tlic \ iiioiis t}p<s <>[ iJk Sungod 
Bal Nath vvhost pillai idoiind ivii} mount ind < vorj 
giovi ’ ‘ 


’ I )t tiu Ifiuciii'*, j>|». OJ, '1 » Mill disc mn n)ii_ on So( t ttes 

Ivpx-ui is, /uioistt r lud CoiituciU‘>, s ]ilt»_,i I ''VV^ * Riii tlu\ win nob so 

j-tiKralh uNtml litinli toi‘> >1 linn oiinli v whilst foi iiLiuieiical 
inAminr tiTiil inia BiKiain. >wi\i il tin dtsimies ot ihuil inillmns ol human 
Vicin^s than tlu K»ui togtthii ’ — History ot Lileidtuie, i> 1J4 

Tluoi»on\ ol tlu Hindus, p lO(» 

Theoguij of the Hindub p .IS 
* Tod » Rajaathaii Vol 1 p 005 
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Th#» Saniarit}iJD8 in Aram were Buddhists, as also the 
Essenes in Palestine, at least as to their private doctrine, for 
outwardly they followed the Mosaic law.” The Gnostics were 
divided into two classes: (1) The Egyptians and (2) The 
Asiatics; and ‘ the adherents of the lattc'r,” says the Swedish 
Count, “were in fact Buddhists who in a great measure 
adopted the externaf forms of Christianity, because the^ 
regarded Jesus as a Buddha who h.id appeared on earth in 
accordance with their own tenets.” ‘ 

Count Bjornstjerna continues “ E\cn the Druids in 
ancient’ Britain weie Buddhists, they adopted the metem- 
psychosis, the pre-existence of the soul and its return to the 
realms of universal space They had a divine Triad 
consisting of a creati>r, [>reserv<T and destroyer as with the 
Buddhists (and Hindus). The Druids constituted a sacerdotal 
order which rcservo<l to its(‘lf .ilone the interpretation of Iho 
mysteries of religion.”- 

The Druids propag.ited their doctrines m Gaul during 
the time of Capsar, whence they penetrated in tl\e Wesi to 
the Celtic tribes in Spain, and in the East to Germany and 
the Cirnbrian peninsula. 

“ The spread of Buddhism to the above-mentioned parts of 
the world wos for the most part anterior to (Christianity, 
simultaneous!} with the establishment ol this creed, 
Buddhism penetrated is fir as the Altai mountains ui Asia 
and the Scandinavian peninsula in Europe. Into the last- 
named peninsula it was introduc(*d b} Sigge-Fridulfaon, 
surnamed Odin (in the ancient Scandinavian dialect 
Whodin ; iv is the article which added to Whod, Bhodd 
Buddh, makes Whodin — Odin), chief of an Asiatic tribe 
called Asar.” ' 

^ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 101. 

~ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 101. 

^ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 105. The anthot says * ** It seems tie 

be the same tribe whic-h oame by sea U> EirunxL,'* 
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Buddhism being only a particular form of Hinduism, not 
only is Hinduism the groundwork of Buddhism, but the 
mythology and the traditions of both arc necessarily one and 
the same. Hence, wherever Buddhism has spread through 
the exertions of the Indians or wherever the Buddhist 
Hindus migrated, there is found between the religion, 
mythology, and .jcientific and philosopfiical writings of India 
and of those countries, an affinity too close to be only 
accidental. In the case of Se,andinavia, however, the 
resemblanot* is so close that vvithout assuming the migration 
of the Hindus into the country, it cannot other\Vise be 
explained satisfactorily. “All the Indo-Scythian invaders of 
India,” says Colonel Tod, “ held the religion of Buddha, and 
hence the conformity of manners and mythology between the 
Scandinavians or German tribes and the Rajputs,”* 

(1) After giving i few questions with their answers 
From the Edda of the Scandinavians and a few similar ones 
&om the Vedas, the S>vedish Count, Bjornstjorna, concludes* 
”A11 these questions are so exceedingly similar to those 
which the angels make to Brahma and the .inswers similar to 
those of Brahma in the Vedas, that we can scarcely quefitiov 
the derivation of the Edda from the Veday- 

(2) “ A common symbol of the Creator among the 
Hindus (from whom it passed into Egypt) was the scarabaeus 
or beetle. In Scandinavia, likewise, this insignificant insect 
was sacred, and bore the name of the god Thor.” 

(8) “ The resemblance between the serpent of Midgard 

in the Edda and the serpent of Vishnu in the Veda is also 
worthy of remark, both being described as having encircled 
the world.” 

(4) “ But what is most deserving of observation is the 

accordance between the gates of Walhall and the Indian 


^ Tod’s Kajosthan, Vol. 1, p. <15. 

* Thaogony of the HinduBr pp. 107 and 108, 
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ages of the world, or yugs* According to th(‘ Edda, Walhall 
has 540 gates; if this number be multiplied by 800, the 
number of Einheriers who can march ' out abreast from 
each gate, the product will be 482,000, which forms the very 
elementary number for the so-fn*quently-nainod ages of the 
world or yxigs, adopted both in the doctrine of Brahma and 
Buddha, of which the one now in course will extend to 
432,000 years, the three prt'ceiling ones corres^Kuiding to 
this number multiplied by 2, 3, and 4." 

Between the nomenclatun‘S of llu' Scandinavian and 
UindiP mythologies there is a remarkable resemblance. 
Love is in Swedish, hlrlek : Bengali, karlckeytf , while 
Swerga is the wSwedish iiaine of Sweden and is situatecl near 
the North Pole. Skand, the Clod of war, reigns there 
(Scandinavia), and seven stops (/soiies) lead thither, of which 
the most northern is named TkiUc. th(‘ ancient name of 
Sweden.’*-* 

It appears that the IIiikIu settlers migrated to Scan- 
ihnavia before the Mahabharata, taking their philosophy and 
religion with them, but w^ere soon absorbi'd by tin* natives 
owing to their inferiority in numbers. 

Oouni HjonistjiTrui says: ‘ We have seen how Buddhism 
has spread first over the tw’o p(‘uiusulas of India and after- 
wards proceeded to Ethiopia, Egypt, Chini. (Jorea, Thibet, 
it penetrated to Chaldea, Pheenicia, Palestinr, Colchis, 
(Ireece, Rome, Gaul, and Britain.'’ It is thus clear that 
Buddhism, or rather Reformed Hinduism, at one time spread 
over almost every country of the aneicuit w'orld We ha\e 
already seen (see Colonization) that Egypt and Greece* were 

* “ Five huiiclreil ami toity Uciois, J Ijelievi t<j ti«- iii Walhall Kighl 
hundred Einhcrier'* fan go (nit atuva*'! vvlifu they ire to fight against Uk* 
Ulfven (the wolf). Here is iiieaiit the iatal eiieounter with Feiirtt Uf/t'cn 
at the end of the world, wlien Odin, at tin* head 132,000 .iiiiifci 
Einheriers takes the field against them.— (See tin* Kddai. 

^ Theogony ol the Hindus, p. 109. 

® Theogony of the Hindus, p. lOI 
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colonised by the Hindus m ancient times, those settlers 
must have taken with them their religion from ancient India. 
Direct and conclusive proofs, however, are available to prove 
that the religion of the ancient Egyptians and ancient (Ireeks 
was derived from Indi<i. On comparing the religious system^ 
ol the Egyptians and the Hindus we are struck by their resem- 
blance to each other. “Both pioceed from monotheistic 
principle's and degenerate int(» a polythiustic heathenism 
though rather of a hyinbolie thcan of ri positive eharactci 
The principle of Trinity with that of thf Unit}, the pro- 
existence ol the soul, its transmigration, the division iSf castes 
into priests warnois traders and agiicultiirists are the 
cardinal points of both systems Even the' symbols are the 
same on the shores of the Ganges and the Nile Thus we 
find the J/ingam of the 8 iva temples of India in the Phallus 
of the Ammon temples of Egypt — a symbol also met with 
on the hoad-diess of the Egyptian gods Wi* find the lotus 
flower as the symbol of the sun both in India and in Egypt, 
and we find symbols of the immorlalit} ol the soul in btith 
countru's The power of n'ndeiing b.irrcn women fruitful 
ascribed to the temph's of Sii'^a in India, was .dso ascribed to 
the temples of Ammo 7 i. in Egypt .i belief retained to our 
days, fur the Bedouin women may still b(' seen wandering 
around the temple of Ammon toi ihe purpose of obtaining 
this blessing. * * 

8 e\eral names of Hindu mythology .11 e recognised in 
Egypt “Thus, A7nmot}, the suprome god of the Egyptians, 
eoriosponds li» Aam oi the Hindus, and the Brahmmical 
#Sfiaa IS found 111 the temple to which Alexander the Great 
made his pilgi image from Egypt, and whieh }et bears this 
name.*' These reseinblance* between the two systems of 
religion pr«)vc' that the one is vieiived from the other. The 
following arguments advanced by Count Bjornstjerua prove 


^ i'heogouy ot lUb Kitidub, pi» 40 and 4 1 
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oouclusively that the Hindu religion is the source, of the 
Egyptian religion : — 

(1) “It is testified to by Herodotus, Plato, Solon, 
Pythagoras and Philostratus that th(* religion of Egypt 
proceeded from India. 

(2) “ It is testified by Noibuhr, Valentia, Ch.im])olliaii 
and Waddington, that thc^ temples of [Jpper Egypt are oi‘ 
greater antiquity than those of Lower Egypt , that the 
temples in Meroe are more ancient than tliosi* ol Elephantine 
and Thebes, these num' ancient than tin' bunples of Tirityra 
and Abydob . and these again more .incient th.in thosi' <>1 
Memphis, Heliopolis and Sais, that conseciuent I3' the religion 
of Egypt, according in tin ‘ test inn »ny uf these monuments, 
proceeded from the Soath, which cannot ix' from any othci* 
land than from Ethiopi.i and Mt‘ro(% to w Inch country it 
came from India, as ti*stiHed by tin* abo\ e-naine<l (ireelv 
authorities. 

( 3 ) “The chronicl(\s found in the U'lnplcsot Abydos and 
Sais, and which have been transmitted to ns by Josephus 
Julius Africaiius and Eusebius ;d I t(‘‘^t ify I hat tin religious 
system of the Egy])tians proc(»eded from Iridi.i. 

( 4 ) “We have Hindu clinmologu's (liesuh's those of 
Puranas eoncerning the Yicy^ which ire nothing but 
astronomical allegories) which go still lurtln^r back in time 
than the tables of the Egyptian kiiu»s, according to 
Manetho. 

( 5 ) “There is a traditicai .imong tin* Ah}ssinians 
which they .say they have poss<'sscd from tinu* imme- 
morial, and which is still equally n'eeived .nnong the 
Jews and the Christians of that country, that th(‘ first 
inhabitants (they say Cus/t, gr.indson of Noah, with his 
family) came over the chain of mountains, which 
separates the highlands of Abyssinia from the Rod S(‘a 
and the Straits of Babel Mandeb troiii a remote Southern 
country. The tradition further says that they built 
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the city of Axum early m the days of Abraham, and that 
from thence they spread themselves following the River Nile 
downwjtrds until they bee ime (as Josephus says) the Meroetes 
namely, the inh ibifants of that part of Nuh%a which being 
situated between the NiU ind its eonflu'^the Atbara forms 
what IS commonly called the islind of Aleroe, fiom which 
they spread faither down the nvei to E^ypt” Count 
Bjornstjeriid thus concludes ‘It ippears fiom the xbove 
mentioned grounds thit tht Hindus hi\e i gicatet claim to 
thi priraogenituif ot religion ind consequently to the 
pnmogeniturt of nvili/ation th m the people of ‘‘incient 
Egypt”* 

The cosmogony of the whole woild hxs bten derived from 
India Th it the On eks derived thciis from th( Hin<lus maj 
be seen in the sr counts whuh Davtast of th 

docir%nt of Orpheti^ It is is follows In the beginning 
was Kronos, who out of tliao^ ciexted ofkn (<li^ ) and erebo^ 
(night), therein In liid in <gg (Hindu) from whuh ( imc 
Phanes famished with three he ids (the Biahmin Tiimiiiti) 
Phanes cieated the in in ind the woman fioin whom the 
human rice is dciived The cosmogony of the Egyptians 
also adopt‘‘ the Hin<lu egg which divided into two formed 
heaven ind ciith (cn/r Diodoins ind Plutanh) 

The Mosaic bjsteni ot cosmogony wis dc lived from 
India Count Bjonistjeinx sa\s “It we reflect upon 
ill these testimonies lespccting Moses and eonsidei the 
place (Heliopolis) wheio he studied ind if we also recollect 
that the religion of the Eg^rptiuns was derived horn India 
we thus hnd x clue from whence Moses must paitly have 
obtaiiiad his cosmogony, ind xlso his leligious system, which, 
like the Veil lb wis < onstructed upon monotheistic 
principles 

* S heo^oii^ ut the HiuduB, pp 43 40 

* lheogcai> of the Hindus, pp 1 ami I U 

^ Theogunv of tht Hindus, p 144 
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The present cosmogony prevalent in the Christian and 
Mohaniedan countries is also of Indian origin. The 
Buddhistic cosmogony is as follows : “ In the beginning the 
earth was uninhabited, at which time the inhabitants of 
Heaven or of Bhurana (^angels) usoil to visit the earth. 
These glorious beings consisting oi men and women, through 
the purity of their spirit, had never yet cherished any 
sensual chsives^ when Adi Buddh.i (the hiipnune God) 
infused into them the desire to ta^ti' the fiuit of a tree 
resomblmg the almond, \\hich excited the sensual appetite 
in theih, and they afterwards disdained to return to Bhurana 
and thus bicame the parents of th<‘ human race.”^ That 
this IS the source from which the Bible and the Quran 
derived their common system of cosmogony there ean scarcely 
be any doubt. It is thus perfectly (*leai* that every system 
of cosmogony, whether ancient or modern, owes its origin 
to the Hindus. 

The mythology of the Greeks, the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians is wholly founded on the Hindu mythology. 
Brofessor Max Muller says: “ The poetry of Houkt is foun- 
ded on the mythology of the V^edas/’^ and without the Veda, 
he says a little further, “ the seienci* of mythology would 
have remained a meie gu'ess-woik and without a safe basis.”® 

The gods and godesses of (creect* aie but copies of 


their Hindu Uriginais. 


J upiter 


stands tot Indru. 

Juno 

••• 

Durga or Parwati (Indrani). 

Apollo 

... 

,, Krishna. 

Venus 


,, Rati. 

Ceres 


Sri. 

Cybele 

... 

„ Prithvi. 

Neptune and Uranus 

,, Varuna. 

Minerva 

... 

,, Sarasvati. 


* .Theogony of the Hindus, p. 131 

* Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. HI, p. 79 
^ Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. Ill, p, 96. 
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Marf* 

. 

stands for 

Skand 

Pluto 


s» 

Yama. 

Plutus 


• • 

Kuvera. 

Vulcan 

... 


Vishvakanna. 

Cupid 

... 

>» 

K4ma. 

Meroury 


>> 

Narada 

Aurora 


♦ 

Uahas. 


, 


Viyu. 

Janus 


» 

Ganesa. 

Dioscuri (CaMtoi and Pollux) ,, 

A swim KumarB, 

Styx 



Vaitami. 

Ida 


» 

Kailas. 

OlyiiipUh 


»* 

M^u 


The Rtini.iycin I «uid thi Mahabh<u.ita are the sources ot 
the llouioiic poems, and the mythology oi the Greeks is, to 
a great extent, only <in adaptation ot the Hindu mythology to 
local lift* and traditions ul Gieeee 

The (^hristian mythology, too, is deiived from that of the 
Hindus. Both Mi Maiuice‘ and Sii W. Jones^ believe 
Rama to bo R.ianirih of f^eupturt, son ot Cush (Genesis, 
Chaptei X. verse 7) It is thus eleai to a student of 
eompar.itivc mythology that the Hindu deities are the 
objects ot Will ship in some toim or other throughout 
the world 

Mi. W. U Blown says By caietul examination the 
unpicjudiced mind cannot but idmit that Hindu is the parent 
of the hteiatiuo and tlieology ol the world. The researches 
and investigations made in Sanskiit language, which was 
once spoken in tliat (‘ountiy, by scholars like Max Muller, 
Jaccolliot, Sir William Jones and others, have found in the 
ancient recoids of India the strongest proofs that thence were 
drawn many oi nem-ly all the favouiilc dogmas which later 
theologians have <idopted , and the strongest proofs show to 


* Maorioo’s Ui8toi>, Vol« lilt p. 1(H « 

* Sir W JoncH in the Asiatio Bef>eaiches, Vol. II, p 40. 
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the thoughtful student that the ancient Hindus were neither 
the piactiseis of idoKitiy noi the uillearued, uncivilized, 
barbaric race they have usually been thought but a people 
enjoying a measure of iiispiiation that might bc;^ envied by 
more pretentious nations And I ha\e not the least doubt 
that these translations of ancient Hindu liteiatiiu' will con- 
found the so-called modem t ivili/abions, that thc^ >\ill look 
upon India as a eeiituiy fiowei oiu< moie coming into full 
bloom, wafting foith its delicious h igi inc< and will beg foi 
a slip fiom its blanches 
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ERRATA 


Vage { lint 17 Halheil read Halhed 
, '» lint 26 /or Reneli tead Henntll 

,, 1<» lint 4 tor At lain iccm/ Aitiaii 

, 1(» note 1 for Diodoios read I)iu<loiu*i 

,, 21 nott 2 /or Houghton read Hii^hton 

„ 12 line 4yo» Han Moii »€«// 11 in Moon 

•11 line 2 for F uithcii tend 1 am hen 
33 line 17 tor Btdi c/i /ciiian t<ad Btdi t/i An in 
,, 42 note 2 tor Ntibuhi read ^it biihi 

, 64 lint read ‘ tht itlti ‘ ot * ami betore ‘ i'athan 

64 lint 19 /oi Ptiiiprmt/ Fiatap 
, 69 lint 14 for Deois read Dtoi ih 

101 lim 2H omit (says Ftimhti) 

1 10 lint 14 jot Antiot liostheoa 'tend Antior hos 1 In o^t 
IIS lino 24 fot Tit nisat tend Hi niusit 
, 120 lino 20 Jtr \ imlha Gw^ taid Brihixlgaig 

1 27 note 2 fot Sanatii / ad S maai 
, 1 10 1 ist lint for I ndoxuB r a/1 1 udoxus 

1 11 line 1 Jot Tit lORos ttad lit u>siis 
1 11 last line oi nott for Hull in t d Biitain 
, 1 17 last but ont line tif note fot ( elonists teuli ilonist*> 

1 ly nott 0 Jtr llutldisl read Iliuldlnst 
141 note 1 / / 1 akak isi irad T ikakuHii 
, 146 lim IS for Liconptiie r(ud Lat ouporio 

, 14h lint 24 for Kw i 6 ut ti read ICwai Yiitn 

, 1 17 line 3 for Hiut ri 1 siang rend Hiutn 1 sang 

, 147 line 4 fot bhashkravirman reml BhaHhkaivaiiuan 

, 147 line 21 for I ik ikasu ^ead lakakusn 

, 14S line 16 for I anti ism r ad I antrism 

, 14S line 17 for Hoiinzi read Hoiiu/i 

, 14S lines 19 and 21 for T akakasu read TakakuRu 

„ 160 lim 8 for Significtnt tend Sigmhoanf 

„ 160 line lb for Hill tend Hills 

, 150 line 29 read tin aJUt ‘ Sun and ” 

150 note 2 for Biiddhistfi Record read lluddhiHt Rt toida 
, lb3 line 19 for C»cneT il read Captain 
„ 164 line 12 /or Liteiature read Literature 
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176 note 1 for Pautino reod Paulino. 

1Q8 line 28 for Sylvii^n Lom read Sylvain Levi 
21<) line 14 fOr ^anghhantia 9 6dc{ Panchtantra. 

239 line 12 for Whatefey read Whately 
268 note 3/dr m^^md 351 

259 line 16 /br Deitr read DietiS 

260 note 1 for Beit/ read Dietz 

261 note IJor 451 road p 351. 

277 line for W«epcke read Woepcke 

278 line 25 ^ Spottiwoode reaa Spottiawoode 

284 liiu 12 /ot read Iteuiaiid 

286 lin« 12 fot eight nad eighth / 

102 line 10 tbr Mlphihf^tone lead Elphinstone 

102 nott 1 /or Dtittn s rmd Diitens’s 

.KJ4 note /or Sh i) dkaipadrima read Shalnlak dpidiurni 

307 not< 5 d A|Millonii lead Apollon 

324 line I { for Aiihiyi read Ahnika 

14.5 note 1 foi Tndnn ArrhiUfluif rend itidiaii Srnlptmc 
348 line 19 iijr Mi Both read Mi Bott 
.153 lim 14 foi Dr leimet lead Di l(nn(nt 
357 lim 7 fir Dyti I'leise read Djii Ihe t 
361 note 2 /o louiiioui nad luinoni 
.161 note I /o; p 151 tend p I5(i 

363 note 1 /er Altcithuinkunde nad AUc ill uiinsk unde 
365 note \ fo) ( omhiidue rt«f/ ( uidii(li,( 

368 line 13 /or Momenseiii ?(ad Mommsen 

368 note I lot I heophte.bto^ Kod The opfii istiis 

16S neite^ 1 /or Plant rear/ Flints 

.169 line 25 tor Agarthf hides tead A-,vthai chide s 

.369 hm 25 /o» Alexandiii read Ahvaudriui 

370 line 4 for Agii the hides read Agathaie hides 

371 note 1 fot Dioscorids 7 end Diosioiules 

372 line 11 for T Kikakiisii rtnd ^ I iKakiisii 
380 line 7 toi Apolloeloias rear/ Apollexloius 

182 note 1 /or Asialie 'ReseartneB Vol II, read Asiatic 
BiesearchiB Vol VI 

384 note 1 Jor Chambu’*^ tead Chambem s 
386 line 3 ton Chambei read Ciiambei b s 
405 line 6 /or Neibuhr lead Niebuhr 
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HAR BILAS SARDA, F.R.S.L. 


HINDU SUPERIORITY. 

Full Cloth Royal Octal Oj illH<itrate(f R» fy 

1. The Liberty Review (Lovdun) iiu tacts which he biiogi 
torwaid to establish the pie emimiict ot Tnlii iii every department and 
apheieot human activity aie ot a chatartc i whic h it would be dithouHr to die 
pute, ind the style in whic h they at c set foi th is both It ai and pic tmesejue ” 

2. The Indian Mippor (CAT(tTT\) M Hai Bilas Saida, BA., 

I R s.L his done an inestimable stivict to his count ly by publishing a 
lemaikabU Icnik entitled ‘Hindu SupfiionU 1 he book under review 
isascholaily attempt to dcteinimc thit position of uniiialled gicatness. 
Let e\er> pitiiotu Hindu come and cist i glance at the inspiiiting picture 
ot his country s pist gu itncss piintcd in tin ])igts ot Hindu Superiority 
It is needless to dwell it length upon tlu vast c ludition and antic^uanan 
research of the luthoi The book is n pn th ss tre isme His method of 
treatment is scuntihc \Vi viould ca iustl> tvhoit oui countiyinen pro- 
fessing the Hindu faith to pc ruse the book witli caio and attention * 

3. The Indian World lOiici rrA) Mi Saidas book is the most 
interesting ic count cd the ancient ci\ili/ ition of India thit wt have ever 
had the pleasure of rt iding Mi Sarda s st> U is t as^ , c leai ind sometimeB 
rises even to c loquenc e hie manner of pi esc nting in aigument or advancing 
a theory is aliiiays happ> and itti letivt his study is c neyelopaedic. He 
demolishes foi good the thioiy ot the Hclknir otigmof Indian civilization 
To the futuic hi&toiiaiiot India this book uill piovt a mine ot infoimation, * 
io the student oj the cii ih atiou oj the uorld it mil he indispensahle 

4. The Morning Post (Dei hi) ‘ As a contribution to the history 
of his countiy, it is intensely inteiesting from beginning to end As a brief 
synopsis ot a vast subject, the wotk is a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge.” 

5. .The Amrlta Bazar Patrika The researches of the author 
prove hiB tireless energy, his uncommon industry and his vast knowledge.'* 
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4l2t 


AJMER : 

Historical and Descriptive. 

IJ ilh ^9 full put ft ifhi'itratiOii fuU cloth gilt Jis 4 

The Morning Post (Ukihi) — hor the look undei review wc 
nave nothing hut piais« It is tlu vvoik li xsthoKi iiilovt with Ins subject, 
and hia reaearrh in all tlie by wayaof Indian history does him j^reat credit 
The book is well iKiund neatly pnntefl and piotusely illustrated, and will 
prove of iniineiise us< to visitois and rewdents ol Ajmer 

The Indian Antiquary — I he uithoi has spared no pan s to make 
hiB book as accuiate, full and reliable as it was possible to do The leadei 
18 sure to be ama/ed at tht mass of information so (iitually collected and 
so mteiestiugly set loith 

The Hindustan Review (Aii\h\i\d) « VVt tan nmeservedlv 
commend it to ill Icjveis ot tlu putiuc s<|ui m India and to all students ot its 
hi 8 toi> I he hcjolv is Ik uit iull\ up ind tinbcllislud with 29 most 
excellent illustiatiuiis 

Dr, A. F. R. Hoernle, C.LE., LL.D ( 1 ^ n< iano) — I wntc tocongia 

tulate 3 oil on the prodm tion of >oui liook Vjnici Histoii a1 irid Desciip 
tivt Itisuphtt with use till and intc listing inf oim it ion iiul the lUustr i 
tivc plates give a good idea ol the fine sights ot Ajniei 

The Celebrated Poetess, Mrs Saroiini Naidu of Hyderabad — I 

think 30UI book is most in^^ci cstiiig, not mt lely useful as a guidt to v isiturs 
to Ajmer, but of gre i iiitt rest to « very leidei who hi the piicU of conn 
try 111 Ins veins It is uall3 a pitiioti kind ol woik to vviite so compn 
hensive, msti active and dtia tivi i histoi\ ol i (it\ fimouB nid dcai to 
every Indian, wluthei he batlu spiiituulh in Bi ilnna s Lotus I vke 01 bow 
his head at tlie Clnshti shiiiii 


THE PRITHVIRAJA VIJAYA. 

Price Ae S 

The Modem Review (Caicitta) - ‘ This essay contains a highly 
valuable and ciitual account oi aSanskiit poem on Piithviia) Mr Sarda 
learnedly compaies six olnouolugical tables of Piithviiaj s d3 nasty from six 
different sources, and gives inten sting disoi iptions of Ajmei city and the 
king’s personal appearance ” 
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SovKRKiGN, Soldier am) Scholvr 


Buti thtk tjift OttrtffJ nivf S 

Mr A. T Holme, I. C. S., Resident of Mewar It 

mwcly yot up ind most intm. stints 

Mr. C W Waddingrton, M.A., C I E„ C V.O , Principal, Mayo 

Colleire(A iMLl,) — Sluli tnistwoltin Hocounls bisttl on latbst intoimation 
draun liom iiptioiis and nicuiutiRiits not oiih tdl in imiiudiUc want 
m niu IvMonled^t Imt will toim ui iu\aluil>l( inii It us loi i i oiiipK tt'ly 
iiitlui^tn lustoi^ wIiuliWA tiii\ hopi willlx sonii di\ pulilislud 

Mahamahopadhyaya P Har Prasada Sastri, C I E., Vice- 
President Asiatic Society Ot BengfRl \I mv tlnnks loi yom most 

\ ihicibli pM III \ oui M ill 11 inn Kuiiibli i will In ippn iitid thioiigliout 
Htngal It givis k\tiv lull i oiuil ot tin iii in uid his units \ oui hook 
uoclslikt i n)\(l, \ oiu hook wid ht i \»i\ (hsnil»]i addition to iny 

llhi iiy 

Mr. K P JayaswaL M A (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, late Lecturer in 
History in Calcutta University l think In^hh oi tiu hook 1 hope 

\ou would I niliiluili iiion 1 i i iiti li stiid\ ol R ijput in i iiistoi v as \ou 
h i\t doiu in this < ist 


New India (M M)K \s) liu mthoi is m ihh wiitii uid llu thiim 
suits his pin Iksidis, will 11 ihm Rijpul hk« ( In iid i Kuiiihha md 
JfMlhaaM sliown pi i\in„ t hen put hiiiiult iii< >iis'\ m i hook likt tins, thi 
htoi> ( niinot imt h< ot ihsoi hinj; nit* i st 

The Hindustan Review t\ii\ii\i\i) ‘ Mi ii u ihUssaidii a 

sjiLCialisi 111 tin hi I IN ind ti idiii m I 1 i|| it iiii iiid 1 is kiiowhdgc 
ot tlu snh)M I hi hull NM II utili/(d in Inn in in In t m o liio^iaphiuil 
skitihiilhd M ih II 111 i Kuiiilihn 'li Siudu I is ppHliuarl in « xnod 
irigU initit sting i mt ot Ins |it» ml h in ii » I in hook i inhodu s 
th( 11 suits ot till litist 11 SI II (hi III th Inst M\ )t I tipuliiid iiid toims i 
not ihic iddition tith i inks ot lull in >i > iiphnsiii Kn.lish 

The Mahratta (P * \ I\s Ihi ailhu hi m wh tull usi ot all tin 

instiiptiuns iiiniisiiipt indotini i«soiu(( to hung hin int u iiiation up 
lo d iti \Vi aniniitilN oiinin ii I t i i hook to tin pidili Rooks 

>1 this >tl iniM iliiu oui u il p 1st -lull »liiiin\ i glon uis di i il stivi to 


"trengthm oin taitli in our tutuu 
The Hindu ( M vok vs) l in i 

di dt with h^ tin lutlioi 111 k ^w LV 4 ho 

some of tin lobult*' ot tlu its* Itn histra^ ot Rajpufanl^iM m 

wiitUii 111 an ditti 1 li\i iiid iiKi P^ting st tJjlB BVV RiYpo It, W 11 [eet 
with buch cubuuragcnibiit iiuni iKo^^blu as it lightly dcHcivos^^ ^ 









